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ABBEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

JOAN POMEROY. 

Never was there a more gloomy structure than that of. tlio 
old Abbey of Pomeroy, with its grey walls, overgrown in 
places with lichen and other mosses, its narrow Gothic 
casements, and its time-worn towers. It was in keeping 
with the scenery around. Situated on a wild part of the 
coast of England, it was flanked by bleak and bold rocks on 
the one side, and a dark forest on the other. Not that the 
trees wore very close to the abbey ; they were consider My 
removed from it, forming, as it were, a background in the 
distance. The abbey, looking towards the sea, faced tlic 
cast ; and from its front descended a gentle hill, where a 
few houses, most of them very poor and humble, .wore 
honoured with the title of the village, takiifg its name from, 
their si|e, “ Abbeyland ; ” for the houses were built on lands 
belonging to the abbey. This hill wound ♦round to the 
right, and led onwards to the dark and gloomy forest. 

In days gone by, in the time of the Norman kings, this 
place h^ been the stronghold of the do Pomeroys, who 
were noted warriors. Then, gi’adually, they seem to have 
dwindled away and’ disappeared, and the abbey for a century 
or two was the abode of a religious order of monks. After 
that, it had como again into the hands of the Pomeroys, who 
professed tcTbe lineal descendants of the ancient* family, and 
who in fact were so. They retained their original faith, 
that of th6 Church of Eomc, but dropped the “ de ” before 
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their name. The rpigning chid^ of the abbey was called 
the Lord of Pomeroy fa privilege bestowed upon the family, 
according .to popular belief, by one of our Norman kings. 

5nt the Pomeroys themselves accounted for it in a 
different manner. Tradition ran — and they and otluu*s 
believed it to be true — that the iiortion of land on which 
the abbey and its demesnes were situated liad once been an 
island— the Island of Pomeroy. On this the Pomeroys liad 
held sway as its absolute lords ; and had hence derived tlicir 
title of the Lords of Pomeroy. Since then, ages ago, the 
sea had retreated and the island became part of the main 
land; but they still retained their title, and were likely 
to retain it. The reader understands that it was no title 
conferred by law or monarch; it was merely conceded in 
courtesy, somewhat as a landed proprietor in Scotland is 
styled the laird. Nothing could move their oum faith that 
they had as much right to it as has the premier peer of 
England to his dukedom. 

The abbey was built in the form of a (piadrangle ; a solid 
square stone building with a turret at each corner. The 
massive iron entrance-gates stood in the middle of the 
front or east pile. Entering these gates, and passing their 
dark, spacious archway, to the square opening or quadrangle 
that lay in the centre of the building, wc sec bow large it 
is. Eacli side contains rooms sufficient for a numerous 
household. Standing with our faces to the entrance, the 
r chief, or east pile lies before us, and its corner turret, to 
our loft as we stand, is called the East Toweiv The 
north and west wings lie between their respective towers ; 
and the south wing, lying to our right between the west 
and south towers, brings us again to the front and starting- 
point. Of these various piles, or wings, only the front and 
north arc inhabited at present, though all (excepting the 
west) are more or less furnished for occupation. 

The rooms in the west 'wing, and more particularly' those 
in the west tower, have the reputation of being haunted ; and 
for long pa^t no one has inhabited them. It^should also 
be said that this west wing, though apparently as- large 
as the other wfngs to u%who stand in the open ^drangle 
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below, is deceptive. For^t is not half the width <£ the 
other wings ; and the rooms, instead Of being numerous, are 
few, and all of them look out upon the abbey itself, and the 
quadrangle it encloses, there being no windows whatever at 
the^back. As to the quadrangle, with its grassy flooring, if 
,thc term may be allowed, it looks exactly like a gloomy 
graveyard enclosed by cloisters. All round the quadrangle, 
between the abbey and the grass, lie roofed cloisters sup- 
ported by pillars ; their casements are unglazed ancf open to 
the quadrangle ; doors here and there lead from them into 
the quadrangle, as they do from the cloisters into the house. 

If there were a window looking out to the back in the 
west wing, and we could take our stand at it, wo should 
gaze upon a wide expanse of wood and dale. To the right 
lies the chapel, surmounted by its quaint cross, and* the 
graveyard beside it. Near the graveyard is the little 
house inhabited by the priest, Father Andrew, who Khrives 
the abbey and the village and the neighbourhood in general, 
for nearly every one is of the old faith. Beyond arc the 
stables and coach-houses. Some miles further off may bo 
soon the chimneys of a large building rising against the 
liorizon ; they belong to a convent. It has existed for 
centuries, having been spared the destruction which so 
many other religious communities underwent in troublous 
times, though a portion of it once had to bo rebuilt after a 
fire. It is of a rigid order, and is an educational estalilisb- 
ment as well as a convent. A few bouses* nestling within, 
their ojvn grounds may be observed, scattered here and 
there in the distance : sundry good Koman Catholic families 
inhabit them, drawn to tho neighbourhood originally by the 
convent, by the far-famed abbey and its strictly Boman 
Catholic owmers. 

Rather to our left, and very near the abbey, stands a 
small, round stone* building, grey and old ; it is covered 
with \noss like tho abbey, and is called the keep. A slope 
of green grass descends from it somewhat abruptly to a low 
level doll ^r hollo^\•; and then the ground gently rises 
again to the abbey walls. At lueseut this keep is vacant ; 
but it hafS occasionally boon inhabited by soiue faithful 
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retaiBer of the familj when he hfle grown too old for service. 
It is said that the present lord intends his own man, Jerome, 
to retire to it later. On this west side the abbey has no 
entrance whatever. Neither has the»» south side any outer 
entrance ; if you want to enter you must travel round to, the 
fi'ont-gates. On the north side lie the garden and grounds,, 
which are extensive. . 

Hugh, Lord of Pomeroy, the present head of the family, 
had two daughters and four sons: Guy, Eupert, George, 
and Leolin ; Guy of course being the heir. George, Captain 
Pomeroy, was with his regiment in Ireland, though he had 
recently been sojourning at the abbey ; in fact, as his father 
told him, ho seemed to be always getting leave of absence 
and coming home. Leolin was on the continent, an attache 
at one of our embassies. Guy and Eupert were at home; 
neither liad any profession or calling. Guy was the heir ; 
and Rupert had come into a fair fortune when he was of 
ago, bequeathed by his mother, because he was the second 
son, though it was well known that her favourite son was 
the third, George. The rest thought it unfair that Eupert 
should have this money, Guy especially; but the Lady 
of Pomeroy had so left it in her will, and nothing could 
be changed after her death. It might have been just as 
well that Rupert had not inherited the bequest. Ho had 
hastened. to London, to Paris, and to other gay places, spend- 
ing the money right and loft. When it was all gone, and 
»more to it, for 'which he was in debt thick and threefold, 
back he came to the abbey and there took up hi^ abode. 
That was a twelvemonth ago, and he was still here. 

Guy and Eupert Pomeroy wore remarkably tall, fine men, 
just of a height, nearly six feet three, and alike in figure. 
They both possessed the high, handsome features of the 
Pomeroys, the bright brown hair, and the deop-grey eyes ; 
but there the resemblance apparently ended. Guy was of a 
pale, almost glwstly complexion ; his features, as well formed 
as Rupert’s, wore rendered plain by their exceedingly stern 
expression, *aud by his possessing whftt is called a barb-lip, 
all efforts to close which had failed in infancy. Rupert’s 
complexion was more fr^sh and beautiful than is dften owned 
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ly man, the expression his face was winning, though 
somewhat free, and his mouth was mt of great sweetness. 
In voice also they differed: Guy’s being deep and harsh, 
Eupert’s pleasant as ijiusic. 

It was a bright summer morning, and the broakfast-ciotli 
was laid in the usual room ; a small apartment on the first 
floQF, that looked towards the front of the abbey. Many 
of the rooms on the ground-floor wore given over to the 
servants ; and the windows of all were protected outside by 
cross-bars of iron. Standing at the narrow open casement 
of this breakfast-room, while waiting for her father and 
brothers, was Miss Pomeroy, gazing out upon the old 
familiar features, which she had not seen for so long : the 
rocks, the straggling village, and a large white house nearly 
hidden by trees, which lay half-way up the hill beyond. 
She had returned home the previous evening from to absence 
of eight months. Some years ago her sister Isabel had 
married the Honourable Henry Capel, and had already 
more children than she cared to count. Joan often went to 
stay with her, but had never remained away so long before. 
She had been named Joan after a certain Dame Joan do 
Pomeroy, famous for her beauty in the rcigii of King John. 
Poor Joan — this Joan — was plain, tall and angular, her hair 
very dark, and her complexion nearly olive ; but her features 
wore good. She was twenty-nine this year; her sister 
Isabel, the oldest of the family, being one year older. 
Rupert entered. 

“ WJnnt are you looking at, Joan ? ” 

“ Not at anything in particular. J ust ihe.n I was watch- 
ing the smoke curling up from the White House. How do 
you get on with its inmates, Rupert? Have you become 
intimate with them ? ’* 

“ Guy has.” 

“Guy!” 

“He and the lord are there often^ Indeed, I began to 
think that we were going to bo presented, gratis, with a 
lady-^in-law ” 

“ Rupert I ” interrupted Joan, in a tone of rebuke. 

“Or. step-lady— how runs it?” continued the unmoved 
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Eupcrt. “Until I found that ^ play lay in a different 
direofion. The Lord^and Mrs. Wylde. were only courting 
for their children/’ 

Joan drew up her head. “ As if p^pa would condescend 
to anything of the kind, Rupert ! Tell me what you mean.” 

“ The Bon-and-heir is to settle,” cried Rupert ; “ so runs 
the programme ; and ” 

“ Guy cannot afford it. You have all been too extravagant 
for him tto think of marrying ; papa has often told him so. 
Two households in tho abbey would double the present 
expenses.” 

“I should like to have a guinea for every superfluous 
word you droj) in a day, Joan,” laughed Rupert Pomeroy, 
who was the essence of good temper. “ Guy will afford an 
establishment — if ho gets the young lady. She has five- 
and-twenty thousaml pounds — to bo paid down on Iwr 
wedding-day.” 

“ Are you speaking of the mother or the daughter ? ” 
“Well dune, Joan! Tho mother is double Guy’s ago— 
or getting on for it. I said on tho wedding-day.” 

“But — will— she, the daughter, have Guy?” slowly and 
doubtfully ejaculated Miss Pomeroy. 

Rupert opened another of the narrow casements, and put 
his head out. He whistled to one of his pointers, which 
was frolicking below with the gamekeeper, Gaunt. 1 
“Rupert! Rupert!” exclaimed his sister, petulantly, 
“youTjnow wdien I want to hear a thing I must hear it. I 
hay wdil Alice Wylde accept Guy?” 

Rupert drew in his head. “ You had better ask that of 
Guy himself.” 

“ Is it true that she will have so large a sum ? ” 

“Quito true. Her fixther was in India; a nabob — or 
rajah — or merchant — something they make fortunes at, out 
there ; and she inherits it. There will be another twenty- 
five thousand when her mother dies ; or more.” * 

“ She will never have Guy : she is too beautiful.” 

“ Pretty wQmon often marry ugly me^, and 1 Hush ! ” 

broke off Rupert ; “ here he comes, the son-and-heir.” 

Guy Pomeroy^was heard outside, talking. His te?)[iper had 
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inado him not loved by bi% brothers and sisters, over ^whom 
he assumed too much authority. But the lord doted on 
him. In Guy he saw his son-and-heir : and his constant 
allusions to Guy’s being so, had caused the rest ta apply the 
term to Guy derisively. Haughty, arrogant, and fearful 
spendthrifts, the Pomeroys, from the lord downwards, had 
outrun their income ; but this was not known to the world ; 
and Guy, between whom arid his father there existed entire 
confidence, had reached the age of eiglit-and-twent/ without 
thought of marrying. “You must wait until I’m gone, 
Guy,” the lord sometimes said to him; “you’ll have the 
whole then.” Whilst things were in this state, the White 
House changed its tenants, and became inhabited by the 
rich widow and daughter of Mr. Wylde. 

But not for the sake of her fortune did Guy Poiueroy 
think of sacrificing his liberty : that the money* may have 
added weight to tlie inducement, was probable, but the fresh 
beauty of Alice Wylde had caught his eye and heart. When 
those cold-naturod men, such as Guy, do love they love 
passionately : and with an impassioned fervour that is not 
often equalled had Guy Pomeroy learnt to love Alice Wylde. 
llupcrt did not explain this to his sister; he parried her 
questions, and seemed to treat the whole as a joke to be 
laughed at. 

“ I hoar George has been at homo again,” she resuined. 

“George? Yes, he came soon after you loft home, I 
think ; he stayed for some months,” 

“ I wonder he likes to idle away so much of his time — 
and I wonder he gets the leave to do it,” remarked Joan. 
“ He cannot find much amusement here, I should think. But 
George was always idly inclined, and down here he is of 
course relieved from duty.” 

As she spoke, Guy Pomeroy entered. Joan went up to 
him and they kisSed each other : they had not previously 
met Since her return. * Guy took his seat at the breakfast- 
table, and motioned to her to do the same. 

“ Guy,”, she began, %s she obeyed him, with little regard 
to his feelings or to her own good manners, “ Rupert says 
you wist lb marry Miss Wylde. Will she have you ? ” 
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A feot flush illumined Guy’s vwhite cheek ; proving, of 
itself, how very deep* Ins Ipye had gone. He drew himself 
up haughtily. 

Let Eupe}^ concern himself with bis Ashing and his 
shooting, and his other— more questionable— sports ; but 
let him not concern himself with moi*’ 

He rang the bell as he spoke ; Bupert, still looking from 
the casement, appeared not to hear. Jerome came in, the 
lord's personal attendant ; a faithful serving-man over Afty 
years old. 

“ The lord breakfasts in his room,” said Guy. 

“Yes, sir, I know it,” replied Jerome. “He has slept 
badly.” 

Joan was busy with the breakfast-table. She could not 
domineer over Guy, as she did over Bupert : not that the 
latter hee&ed her domineering, for he was good-tempered 
and careless. Once, when Guy had declined to tell her 
something she wished to know, and she had teased him to 
anger, he had struck her. She said no more now about 
Alice Wylde, but let the conversation drift to general 
subjects, and the bi*eakfast passed in peace. 

The meal over, she went up td her father. A grand, bill 
old man, with a grey, handsom^ face, and grey hair. Now 
that Joan saw him by daylight, she noticed how ill and 
worn he looked. Ho was slowly eating his breakfast at a 
small round table drawn to the Are in his own sitting-room. 

. “ Papa, you don't look well.” 

“ No. I can’t get over that last attack of mine, child.” 

“ And you liave a Are ! It is a very warm day.” 

“ I never feel warm now. There, lot my ailments alone, 
Joan. Talk of something else.” 

“ Papa, is Guy to marry Alice Wylde ? ” 

The lord looked up. “ Who has made you so. wise ? ” 

“Bupert.” 

“It is no business 'of Eupert’s.” 

“ Papa, I do not suppose she would have Guy.” 

“ Not have Guy I I can teU you that an alliau<ie.with the 
future Lord of Pomeroy is what many a young lady^ :Aur 
higher m position and .lineage than i^e, would ^kpeel for. 
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She and Mrs. Wylde see it in the right light, and ar^ eager 
for it. Do you think that so strange’a thing, Joan ? ” 

‘‘ Well, papa, you know that Guy is stem of n^anner, and 
not very much liked in general. And on^ so rich and 
bojutiful as Miss WyJde can choose as she will.” 

“ But Guy will be Lord of Pomeroy. To be his wife is 
what a daughter of the highest noble in the land might 
covet. And Guy will make a good husband — unless I am 
mistaken. At any rate, Joan, the matter lies entirely with 
himself and Miss Wylde : it is not seemly that you should 
thus comment upon it.” 

“I’m sure, papa, I wish Guy every happiness,” replied 
Joan, her eyes filling at the reproof. “If ho and Miss 
Wylde like one another, I could desire nothing better,” 

“ Guy likes her ; bo very sure of that. And, if Mrs, Wylde 
is to be believed, tho daughter likes him. AnS now you 
may leave me, my dear : I’m expecting Father Andrew,” 

As Joan went out of the room, she met the Father. He 
wore his piiostly garments, by which Joan know that he 
was going in for some office of religion. Father Andrew’s 
face, a pleasant, rubicund face at all times, brightened at 
the sight of her. He was a stout man of middle height, and 
of some fivo-and-forty years. 

“ Welcome homo, my child. Wo have been dull without 
you.” 

“ Father,” she whispered, after responding to his greet- 
ing, “do you think papa is seriously ill? He looks sq 
changed.” 

“ He is weaker than I like to see him. But the last fit of 
gout was a sharp one, and tried him terribly.” 

“ But that was throe months ago.” 

“ True. Still, ho has never seemed quite the same since. 
And he is not cautious enough as to what he takes. Poor 
living does not siiit the taste of the Pomeroys. However, 
let us hope that he will got up his stre’ngth shortly.” 

Father Andrew passed into the lord’s room, and Joan went 
about her business iA the abbey. Visiting the housekeeper, 
Mrs^ Bex, and other of the upper servants, and superintend- 
ing the.putting away of her own wardrobe— Vhich she liked 
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to do^ratier than leave it entirely to her maid. What with 
one thing and another*, she was pretty busy until luncheon- 
time. Early in the afternoon, she called Bridget — who waa 
the housekeeper’s nieoe and a favourik servant. 

want you to go as far as the lodge/' she said. " Toll 
Sybilla — toll Miss Gaunt that I am at home ; though I dare 
say she has heard it. Give my love to her and ask her to 
come up to see me.” 

Away’went Bridget on her errand. She was soon back 
again ; for the gamekeeper’s lodge was only just beyond the 
village. 

“Miss Gaunt’s kind love and duty to you, Miss Joan; 
but she lias one of her bad headaches this afternoon, and is 
not able to wait on you,” was the message Bridget brought. 
And .Joan Pomeroy’s usually placid features took a momen- 
tarily cross expression— for she liked Sybilla Gaunt and was 
fond of her occasional companionship. 

The family dined alone. Not in the great dining-hall 
below, but with all the usual state and cci*cmony appertain- 
ing to the Pomeroys. The lord headed his table and Joan 
faced him ; Guy and Eupert being on either side. To be 
alone at dinner was rather an unusual circumstance ; for the 
abbey was fond of guests, though it might be only Father 
Andrew. But the lord was losing his energy, and of late 
seemed not to care how much ho was left in quiet. With 
the lymoval of the cloth, Joan quitted the room. Eupert 
jTollowcd her, and’^strolled out. Guy remained with his father. 

“ Where have you been all the afternoon ? ” demanded the 
lord. “ At the White House ? ” 

“ I called there,” replied Guy. 

“When do you mean to bring matters to a close? It 
seems to me that you are holding off unaccountably. Speak 
to her off-hand, Guy, and don’t be afraid. I never knew 
that a Pomeroy could be scared by a wonlah.” 

Guy Pomeroy’s livid face turned scarlet ; a far deeper 
scarlet than that called up by Joan’s bold question in the 
morning. If the proud old. chief covl^ only havb known its 
cause! 

“ There is plbiity of tijne,” replied Guy, evasiveJy* 
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“As you please, Guy. I tlionglit your heart was set*upou 
the match. I^m sure I don’t wish to Orge it, if you don’t.” 

“ Time enough,” muttered Guy. “ Father, drink claret ; 
BO much port is not g^od for you.” 

hate claret,” said the lord ; “ not a drop should he on 
•my table, but for fashion’s sake. I never could get used to 
it aa a young man, and I can’t as an old one. In my day, 
Guy, the creed was to despise everything French.” 

“But think of the gout, sir, Jerome is fearing another 
attack.” 

“ Jerome would fear his own shadow,” replied the Lord of 
Pomeroy. 

Meanwhile, Rupert strolled leisurely along, just as though 
he had no object in life except to look abotit him ; but when 
he was beyond view of the abbey, he mended his^pacef and 
went as if he W'ere walking for a wager. It was a lovely 
summer’s evening, and the setting sun threw its golden light 
athwart the heavy trees in the distance. Crossing some 
fields, by a sheltered path, he emerged from them at the 
back of the White House, and entered its garden by a small 
door. 

Not to the open part of it : no, Rupert Pomeroy dared not 
do that, lest he should encounter the lynx eyes of Mrs. 
Wyldft. Ho kept amidst the clump of shrubs that skirted 
the wall, and peeped out beyond them to see what was to be 
seen. ^ 

Ho saw a bright, radiant-looking girl, lier dark brown* 
hair shining in the sunbeams, and her cheeks damask witli 
expectation. She was in an evening dress of white, and 
wore a small thin gold chain round her neck, and similar 
bracelets on her arms ; and she was flitting from bed to bed, 
plucking a flower from one, stooping to inhale the scent of 
another, and — drawing farther from the windows of tho 
house : drawing as* if unconsciously, and without any ap- 
paren^l design. Just in the same manner, you observe, that 
Mr. Rupert Pomeroy had drawn away from the abbey. 

Rupert Pbmeroy, taJking with his sister, had Said the late 
Mr^ Wylde had been something in India — a nabob, or rajah, 
or merchant— something at whiol^ people made*" fortunes.^ 
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In poijbDtt of fact, Mr. Wyldo had not boon any one of the 
three; he had been ^ railway contractor. The greater 
portion of his fortune was made at home ; though he did go 
out to India and died there. Of his large fortune, twenty* 
five thousand pounds were left to his daughter, to bo paid to 
her on her marriage; and the rest (which was something 
like another twenty-five thousand doubled) would be hers 
on the death of his wife. 

Mrs. Wylde and Alice came home from India — Shaving 
accompanied Mr. Wylde thither — conscious of possessing 
more riches than they well knew how to count. The con- 
tractor had been a close man as to his means, and the wife 
had never supposed that he was worth a tithe of what those 
means turned out to be. Being so wealthy, it was of cotu’se 
incumbent on the widow to set up her tent accordingly so 
she looked out for some pleasant locality where Koman 
Catholics congregated — ^for the Wyldes were of that per- 
suasion — and was directed to Abbeyland. Mrs. Wylde took 
upon long lease the White House, which belonged to the 
Pomeroys, and settled down in it. 

They were very pleasant people, this widow and daughter ; 
the latter was also lovely ; and Guy and Kupert Pomeroy 
called upon and paid court to their new tenants. Humours 
of the girl’s great wealth got about, and the Lord of Pdineroy 
began to pay them attention himself. Guy’s heart, hitherto 
invulnerable, fell before the charms of the young lady ; the 
Jord read the signs, and favoured the project. He was a 
proud old man, and the Wyldes were nobodios ; but, money 
was wanted at Pomeroy, and ho put the riches against the 
want of descent. One can’t have everything nowadays,” 
he remarked to Guy. 

The lord, when speaking to Joan, had used the right term 
with regard to Mrs. Wylde— she was “ eager ” for the matcli. 
Mrs. Wylde’s husband had not much to boast of in the way 
of descent : she had ks little ; was, in short, of no “ descent,” 
whatever. As a matter of course — at least, it is a matter of 
course with -many such people — she \^as inordiflately alive 
to the advantages of rank. Her own turn was over*]; Ae 
could not be 'ether thap she was; but to see Xlice y ' 
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into a noble family was her first o^tbly.ambition : and^vhen 
the heir of Pomeroy permitted liimstlf to show indication 
that he was paying court to Alice, her exultation knew no 
bounds. Once let Alice become his wife, and Mrs. Wylde 
woTjld fold her hands in contentment and rest upon her 
Jaurels for life. 

What though Guy Pomeroy was stern of mien and plain 
of face? — as Alice remonstrated. “Look at him from a 
little distance,” said Mi*s. Wylde, “and where els6 would 
you find so handsome a form, so noble a man? It was 
only when you were close to hmi that you perceived his 
lip had a little defect in it, and his face was ^somewhat 
pale.” 

“ Yes,” answered Alice again, “ but wives do not look at 
husbands from a distance ; they pass their days close to 
them.” 

However, she might have been tempted to take Guy, for 
she was just os great a worshipper of rank as her mother, 
and no doubt would have taken him, but for one unfor- 
tunate circumstance— slie had fallen in love with his brother 
Rupert. 

And Mrs. Wylde saw nothing of the mischief until it was 
(lone. We s^sppot the treason that ^oes on unde r 

our ven^^es. ^'^upertandGuy were alike equallywelcomed 
to the WhSe House ; metaphorically, Mrs. Wylde worshipped 
any one bearing the name of Pomeroy. Rupert and ^llce 
had plenty of time and opportunity given •thorn to fall in , 
love wi^i one another. 

But suddenly, without the slightest warning, Mrs. Wylde 
saw something one day, or thought she saw it, that she did 
not approve of — something like a private understanding 
between her daughter and Rupert: and a faint and very 
disagreeable suspicion dawned upon her that Alice might be 
getting to enjoy the soedety of the handsome Rupert more 
than that of Guy. Alice made a joke of* her mother’s 
“fancy,” as she called it, denying it utterly; and Mrs. 
Wylde was fain to l)d appeased. But the incident taught 
her cention : and from that hour Rupert Pomeroy’s visits to 
the house ^ere discouraged. Call ^^hen he wbuld, ho could 
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not obtain a(lmittan,ce : the ladies wore out, or the ladieS 
were engaged. 

Alice Wylde had not been well trained. Anything but 
that. Whether she was by nature self-willed** and deceitful, 
or whether present circumstances were imparting tlioso 
qualities to her, cannot be known. Vain to a fault was she ;■ 
passionately fond of admiration ; and, with it all, a perfect 
coquette. 

Nearly from the very first she had detected the Heir of 
Pomeroy’s serious feeling for her. It gratified her intensely. 
She dretc hm flirting, laughing, talking ; playing olf her 
pretty airs and graces upon him. It may be that slie did 
not know what she was doing— what drawing him on to ; it 
may bo that she deemed his feelings might be shallow as 
her •own— if, indeed, hers were shallow— and that if his 
wings did get a little singed in the radiant light of her 
presence, they would soon heal again. It may be, too, that 
she clianged her tactics in a degree as the love grew between 
hm* and Eupert ; and that if she did not actually repress 
Guy, she did not continue to give him encouragement. 

The Lord of Pomeroy spoke a word of roproaeli to his son 
Guy at the dinner-table, for not pursuing more ardently his 
suit with Miss Wylde. Guy’s face, had flushed.. Iiot witli 
emotion, and Guy had turned the subject* off. He had cause 
to do both. 

That very afternoon Guy Pomeroy had staked his die and 
ilost it: he had 'offered himself to Alice Wylde, and been 
refused. * 

You must a^ept me ; you have led me to think that 
you would,” pleaded Guy, in his terrible surprise. “ I love 
you too passionately to lose vou. ” 

But Alice only said he was mistaken, and rejected him 
utterly. She gave him no hope whatever j on the contrary, 
she forbade him to think of hope, then or ever. And the 
Heir of Pomeroy left the house a piortified and (so far as 
his hopes went) a crushed man* 
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CHAPTER II. 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Mrs. Wylde chanced to be from home during the visit of 
Guy^omeroy, just recorded, and knew nothing of what had 
transpired; neither was it disclosed to her, then or after- 
wards. Her carriage drove in late, close upon the dinner- 
hour ; she hastened to dress, and then joined her daughter 
in the drawing-room. 

“ Docs Mr. Pomeroy dine here ? ” inquired Mrs. Wyldo, 
who was a little fair woman, with cold, light eyes and very 
light hair, and wore this evening a maize-coloured net dress 
with Indian ornaments. 

“ No, mamma.” 

“ But I told you, Alice, to invite him if ho called.” 

“ I really forget whether I asked him or not,” said Alice, 
indifferently. “ I fancy I did not.” 

“ You appear to be growing very forgetful of late,” re- 
turned Mrs. Wj'lde. “Dinner, Cannot? That’s right. I 
am fearfully hungry.” 

Mrs. Wylde liked her dinner: there was always a good 
one at the White House, whether on feast-days or fast- 
days, and her vexation at Alice’s indifference and at tlie 
absence of Guy Pomeroy was soon forgotten. She b(?gau 
talking of the law-business which had called her to the 
distant bounty town. 

“ Miss Pomeroy has come home,” observed Alice. 

“ Has she ? When did she arrive ? ” 

“ Last night, I think he said.” 

“ Who said V ” 

“Mr. Pomeroy.” • 

“ W<o will go over to-morrow and see her.” 

Dinner over, and dessert begun, Alice took a little fruit ; 
and then, (jujtting the^ table without ceremony ctr apology, 
passe^l^ut at the glass-doors, which stood ^ open to the warm 
lair «etti^ng sun. You have already seen her ; for this 

Pomoroy Abl)ei'. _ 2 
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was^mentionod before : in her wbito dress, with the gold 
circlets on her neckband arms, and the dom&sk colour of 
expectation on her cheeks. 

" Alice/' called Mrs. Wylde, I ^ish you would put a 
scarf over your shoulders, and take a parasol. You generally 
choose this hour for loitering in the garden, when thd sun 
is full upon it.” 

Mamma, 1 shall not take cold.” 

‘‘ I don't suppose you will. I was not thinking of cold : 
but you will spoil your neck. The hot sun of summer 
browns as much at setting as it does at mid-day.” 

Alice Wylde folded her lace pocket-handkerchief, and 
throw it over her neck. 

“ You have not taken your wine,” pursued Mrs. Wylde. 

“ I don’t want it, mamma. I took some at dinner.” 

Alice buried her face in a rose-tree as she spoke, inhaling 
its perfume. Mrs. Wylde took the glass of port wine whi(*h 
the butler bad poured out for Alice, and drank it herself, 
Mrs. Wylde thought it wrong to waste good wine, and she 
was fond of port : the chief after-dinner wine of those days. 
She liked to take two or thi’ee glasses of it after dinner, and 
then to fall, when alone, into a comfortable doze. Thus, on 
these favourable opportunities, as Alice considered thorn, on 
these evenings when they were not on ceremony, Alice had 
an hour to herself to linger in the garden, to look at the 
rising moon, and listen to the nightingales. 

Well for her — oh, more than well, had she seen and 
listened to nothing else I Strolling from flower to flower, 
she drew gradually away from the house, turned the grove 
of shrubs and trees, and was lost to sight, Mrs. Wylde had 
forgotten her then, and was deep in rose-coloured visions of 
that desirable time when she should ascend a few feet on 
the world’s pinnacle as the mother of the Lady of Pomeroy. 

Amidst the friendly, sheltering trees stood Buport. 
Opening his ^rms he drew Alice to him. “ My dearCfet ! ” 
Ob, Eupert, 1 thought this evening* would never come I 
I have so wanted to see you, and — %nd — to tell, you some- 
thing. That is, if it would not be wrong to f^it. I 
hariy know.*’ ■ 
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Wrong to toll mo anything ! ” ho returned. ” What 
can you know, Alice, that you may not share^yith mo ? 

“ I will tell you ; yea, I will : but you must nqvcr never 
let it transpire that you do know it. It would be cruel to 
him/’ 

«*To whom?” 

“Ouy. He came this afternoon to ask me to bo his 
wife.” 

Rupert received the news with equanimity : perhaps the 
young lady had thought ho would be moved by it. Well ? ” 
said he, “ what was your answer ? ” 

“ I told him I was sorry, but that I did not lovcdiim, and 
it was of no use his asking me to do so.” 

Rupert laughed. His arm was round her waist. “ What 
did Guy say to that ? ” 

I hardly know what he said. My mind was ni a whirl 
and I did not catch his words; only their meaning. Ho 
said he loved me as no other man had loved woman, for his 
passions were vehement within him, and it was I alone who 
had ever called them forth,” 

“You might have told him that one other, at any rate, 
loved you as passionately as he.” 

“ He then spoke about being Guy Pomeroy of Pomeroy, 
and ” 

Rupert threw back his head. “ That’s Guy all over. • Of 
course he is that : but he need not enlarge upon it. 
did it end ? ” 

“ He ;^ould not take my refusal. He did not seem to 
believe in it. He said young ladies rarely knew their own 
minds ; that I had had no experience ; and that he should 
never give me up whilst lie had life. But I think, for all 
that, he did believe me, Rupert.” 

“Of course he did. You must keep him at a distance 
now.” 

“ He said he should come to the White House as usual, 
and he hoped that I should in a few weeks grant him a 
different ansArer.” 

“ And pray what did you say to that ? ” . 

“Nothing. Except that if he did continue to come 
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Lo ixiust considor himself entirely mainma’« visitor, not 
mine.’* ^ 

Eupert bent his face until his cheek touched hers while 
ho whispered his sweet vows of love. •. She resisted not : for, 
passionately as Guy Pomeroy loved Alice, did she in her 
turn love Eupert. Whethci* Hr. Eupert’s affection was very 
ardent is doubtful: he had paid such vows many a, time 
before. Eupert Pomeroy was a general admirer of pretty 
woincn*5 and it often happens that those general admirers 
are not capable of that oiio pure, ardent passion which can 
stir man’s heart but once. He loved Alice Wyldo in Lis 
own fashion ; quite sufficiently so to make her his wife. 
Ho hoped she would bo his wife ; though he did not sec his 
way clear to making her so at present; for Mrs. Wyldo 
would bo dead against him, and so would be the Lord of 
Pomeroy. The lord favoured Guy’s suit ; he would resent 
his, Eupert’s ; the lord wanted (juy to be happy and rich. 
Guy, if ho must marry, needed money with his wife : but 
Guy did not need money half as much as did Eupert. 

Eupert drew her arm within his, and they paced the 
narrow sheltered walk. Alice took courage to ask Eupert 
what his future prospects were. Eupert replied vaguel 3 ^ 
They did not appear to bo at all tangible : but ho was of a 
sanguine spirit, and talked glowingly, as . one does talk who 
means to sot the Thames on fire. Thus the time passed, all 
too^ swiftly for them. Wrapt in the magic of each other s 
presence, in the melody of love’s golden chords, they saw 
not how swiftly the light was fading ; and the sun had set, 
and the evening star shone in the heavens, when Alice 
awoke to reality, 

“ Oh, Eupert ! see how late it is ! What a long time we 
must have been walking here ! What will mamma say ? ” 
Nothing, Your mamma is yet in her after-dinner nap.” 

‘‘ I don’t know that. I have never stayed so late as this.” 

“ You have, had more to teU me than you ever had bbforc.” 
To tell you?” 

“ About* Guy’s presumption. Wdl, we musk checkmate 
him ; though it may take time to do it. Fare you well for 
to-night, my best and Nearest,” ® 
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Alice stole back to the house, not by the open lawn, but 
])y a side path, her heart living over f^ain the stolon iliter- 
view, her cheeks crimson with the pressure of Rupert’s lips. 

“ Tiresome old creatjire I — ^he’s always doing it.’’’ 

Now the words, freVully spoken, did not apply to him 
wh(fw’as filling her thoughts, Rupert romcroy, but to that 
worthy man, Cannet, the butler. Alice had made her way 
to a friendly side-door, and found it fastened. It chanced, 
however, that Cannet was close by at the moment slie tried 
it ; he unbolted it and threw it open. 

“I never saw any one like you in my life, Cannet! — 
bolting and barring the doors at this hour, as if you feared 
we were going to bo robbed I An evening or two ago, in 
the broad sunshine, I tried this door and found it locked.” 

“ I’m very sorry. Miss AJice. But there’s a lot of tramps 
about ; there always is in hot weather, and it’s right to bo 
cautious.” 

“ As if tramps would come now ! They would let it grow 
dark first.” 

Cannot knew that twilight w^as just the hour flavoured 
by tramps; but ho did not say so. Alice went into tluj 
drawing-room; played softly for a minute or two, and 
then crossed the hall to the dining-room — startling her 
mother from her doze. The long drive had tired Mrs. 
Wylde. 

“ Why, mamma, what a sleep you are taking I ” 

“ Am I ! What’s the time ? Dear me, \yhy, it is getting 
dusk. Why did you not wake me before, Alice ? Whore* 
have yo\i been ? ” 

“I came here from the piano — wondering what liad 
become of you.” 

Mrs. Wylde rang the bell, and then quitted the room 
with her daughter. Alice sat down again to the piano, and 
the tea came in. • 

And poor Mrs. Wylde, stirring and iasting her tea, had 
no more idea of the treason that had been enacted, than you, 
my good reader, have J;hat you are going to b(^;niado a duke 
to-morrow. Ah, girls think themselves very clever, those 
who can ^t. thus; but let them bo assured, that a day^of 
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reckoning must come. Alice Wylde saw no harm in 
deceiving her mother, or in the deceit itself — but that same 
day of reckoning migiit bo laying up its vengeance even for 
her. 

Mrs. Wylde, having attained a Jposition in the great 
world, of course doomed it necessary to borrow its manners 
and customs. Time was, not so very long ago either, when* 
she saw no necessity for keeping a maid for her personal 
service ^ but now she kept two maids, one for herself, and 
tho other for her daughter. As Alice wont into her room 
this night, the latter was waiting for her as usual. She was 
a respectable-looking, plainly-dressed woman of thirty ; her 
hair, already slightly grey, was braided over her forehead ; 
her face was thoughtful and sensible. In earlier days this 
girl had been the housemaid. She was good and faithful ; 
andT* of their own religion. Mrs. Wylde took her to India, 
and afterwards she became Alice’s attendant, of whom she 
was very fond. 

“What’s tho matter, Theresa?” asked Alice: for tho 
servant had her cheek bent upon her hands. “ Is your tooth 
aching again ? Why don’t you go to the town and have it 
taken out ? ” 

“ And so I would,” said Theresa, “ if I were sure it was 
the tooth. I think it is — what’s that fine new name? — 
neuralgia.” 

Alice laughed. “ Neuralgia is as old as I am, Theresa.** 

“ Well, miss, we have always said rheumatism. That was 
‘ fine enough for us. Shall I begin your hair, Miss Alice ? ” 

Alice w’as standing at the open window, gazing outwards. 
The moon was riding in the sky, the few stars that were out 
twinkled in their course ; beneath, lay the grass-plat and 
the sweet flowers, and beyond rose the grove that had 
sheltered her and Bupert. Lost in memory, Alice stood on, 
oblivious of there being any such duljies as undressing. 
Theresa waited, mentally debating whether she should apeak 
of a certain matter that was troubling her, or whether she 
should not. ^ 

“Mamma’s as tired as she can fee,” began Alice, her 
thoughts wan^uring to her mother. <*Ifs a l<mg drive; 
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and slie says she felt quite weary with the deeds the lawyer 
had to read to her.” 

“ It is a good long way to Owlstone, Miss Alice, — there 
and back.” 

“ Mamma slept till tea-time, and then i^as angry witli me 
for not awaking her. I was in the garden. What a stupid 
thing that Cannet is! — locking all the doors by daylight ! ” 

Now it seemed to Theresa, who was reflective, con- 
scientious, and a little given to be swayed by signs and 
symptoms — that her young mistress must have unconsciously 
opened this very subject on purpose to aflbrd her an excuse 
for speaking ; and she accepted it. Walking nearer to the 
window, she began in a low tone. 

“ I saw you there. Miss Alice.” 

“ Saw me — where ? ” returned Alice, rather sharply. 

“Out yonder. Miss Alice: down by the greve. *Mr. 
Rupert Pomeroy was with you.” 

Alice was silent. This avowal was very awkwafd, 

“JSTow could you have seen me?” she presently asked, 
the question occurring to her. “ Where were you, Theresa ? ” 

“ I went to the herb-bed : some of them downstairs said 
that a fomentation of hot sage-leaves to my cheek would ease 
the pain; and this,” nodding at the broad gravel-path 
beneath, “ is the nearest way, so I took the liberty of taking 
it. I saw you as I turned the corner, Miss Alice; you 
stood with your backs to me, both you and Mr. Rupert. Ho 
had his arm round your waist.” • 

“Dear me, had he?” — after a dismayed pause. “He is* 
very tKoughtless, Wc were talking about something or 
other, I suppose. But now, Theresa, don’t go tolling this 
to mamma.” 

“ Miss Alice,” said the woman, gravely, “ I came to your 
papa’s house when you were but a Rttlo girl, and there were 
but two servants in,all ; and I have watched you grow up, 
and Xihave got fonder of you and proqder of you year by 
year. But, oh, my dear young lady— and for the reason I 
have just giyen, perhaps you’ll let me say it— it is not right 
to be so familiar wim Mr. Rupert when you are to marry 
Mr. Pomeaoy.” 
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“ You stupid thing, Theresa l Who told you, pray, that 
I waS to marry Mr. d^omoroy ? ” 

“ My mistress told me.” 

Just like mamma ! — fancying a thing must come to pass 
because she wishes it I Well, now, the truth is, Theresa — 
and I don’t mind tolling you, but you must take care ndt to 
repeat it again to mamma — that 1 am not going to marry 
Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“ Thqn, Miss Alice, why not tell your mamma so ? ” 

“I shall tell mamma in good time. But I’m sure you 
know there’ll be no living in the house with her for a week 
afterwards. She has set her mind upon Mr. Pomeroy ; and 
she will bo ready to box my ears when she finds I won’t 
have him.” 

“ But, Miss Alice — you have encouraged Mr. Pomeroy,” 
debated Theresa, feeling less sure and less easy upon the 
point that she chose to admit. ^ He comes often : he stayed 
with you In the drawing-room for nearly an hour to-day.” 

“I can’t help his staying or his coming. Mamma was 
out, and I had to go to him. Don’t bo silly, Theresa. I 
tell you I am not going to marry the Heir of Pomeroy. 
And he knows that I am not.” 

“ Trouble of this kind is more easy to get into than to get 
out of,” resumed Theresa, in low, persuasive tones. “I 
confess I like Mr. Bupert better than I like Mr. Pomeroy ; 
though it’s not for me to presume to speak of my likes or 
dislikes. I would only just say this, my dear young lady : 

not deceive anybody^ especially your mother. If you don’t 
like Mr. Pomeroy, and don’t wish to have him, tell but the 
truth at once. ’Tis the safest way in the long run.” 

“ There, you can do my hair now, Theresa. And don’t 
worry your silly old head with what does not concern it. 
Things will come all right in what you call the long run, 
as you will find.” . • 

Leaving Alice to. chatter to Theresa upon less embar- 
rassing subjects, we will go after Rupert Pomeroy. 

Passing through the side-gate to the lane gn which it 
opened, went he, gay as a lark, humming the bars of some 
popular song.. . Rupert Pomeroy was of an ossenfially gay, 
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Hglit, Raiiguine tem|)erftment : he had never been grave in 
liis life for two minutes together. .Tlie branches of the 
trees on either side the lane met overhead ; glancing up, 
he saw the moonbeams^.flickering through them— pleasant 
sight ; and he broke out into his song again : 

‘*Ob, ’tis sweet when the moon is beaming 
To roam through the shady grove : 

Oh, ’tis sweet when the world is sleeping 
To list to the nightingale’s song.” 

“Don’t think that’s quite right,” broke oft Rupert, 
alluding to the words. “ Think the nightingale goes with 
the moonbeams. Wish she could have stayed out longer — 
that ‘ sweet love o’ mine.’ ” 

Before quite reaching the village, he turned aside to the 
left. Standing at some little distance from the road was an 
exceedingly pretty dwelling-house, not much larger indeed 
than a cottage: its rough stone walls were covered with 
ivy ; jessamine and roses encircled its casements. You 
might have been puzzled to guess to what social class its 
inmates belonged ; in all, excepting its size, it might have 
been the abode of a gentleman. Iron railings, covered with 
clematis, enclosed a small garden, its grass-plat and flower- 
beds not less well kept than were those of Mrs. Wylde. 
The gate was in the middle of the rails, a path leading 
straight from it to the cottage porch. It was the dwelling 
of Gaunt, the gamekeeper, and it was called the Lodge. 
John Gaunt — who was not an ordinary gamqjveeper, andvill 
have to be spoken of later — lived in it with his only child, ’ 
a daughter. Leaning over the gate in the moonlight stood 
the daughter now. Rupert had seen her and turned aside. 

“ I thought it must be you, Sybilla,” spoke he, in his 
ready, free way. “ What in the world have you got on ? ” 

She laughed slightly, and drew off the shawl in which her 
head was enveloped# “ I have a little cold,” she answered, 

“ and «ny head has been aching all day.’! 

“ By the way— yes. Joan mentioned at dinner that she 
had sent fpi you, and^ you were too ill to comq,” observed 
Rupert, who remained on the outer side of the gate. “ What 
was the mqrtter ? ” 
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A hot flush and a slight coutraetion of tho brow, not 
discernible in tho moonlight, pased suddenly over her face, 
apparently called up by Bupert’s words. Sybilla Gaunt 
was a magnificent girl, tall, dignified, upright, with a no 
less magnificent face : her features regularly beautiful, her 
hair of a purple black, and her largo eyes of a decj^, ctark 
violet. But, with all her natural beauty, her face looked 
to-night strangely wan and haggard. 

“ My^head pained me so much,” she replied, slightly and 
evasively. “ How is the lord, Mr. Eupert ? ” 

“ Oh, ho is very well.” 

“ My father thinks him much changed of late. He was 
at the abbey yesterday morning — the lord had sent to him 
about those preserves beyond the hill. He says he never 
saw any one change so rapidly for tlio worse as tlio lord is 
changing now.” 

“So Joan thinks — but she has not seen him for eight 
months, you know. I hope he will be all right again soon, 
Sybilla. Where is your father to-night ? ” 

“ Ho went up to Whittaker’s. Do you want him ? ” 

Without giving any direct answer, Eupert Pomeroy 
bent his head closer to SybUla’s over tho gate, and began 
talking to her in very low tones— just as if he feared 
some eavesdropper might be hidden under the clematis. 
As we cannot hear what he said, the conversation must 
remain a secret, Sybilla gave an answering word, or a 
nod, ••now and again; the tears meanwhile gathering on 
*'hor eyelashes, and she half stealthily wfiping them away 
from time to time. 

“ Who’s this 2 ” suddenly cried Eupert, drawing away 
from the gate, his ear having caught the sound of footsteps 
close at hand. “ Take courage, Sybilla.” 

They were tho steps of Gaunt himself. A very tall and 
noble-looking man, dressed in a velveteen coat and breeches 
and dark leggings, ,His features were just as handsome as 
bis daughter's; the two faces in fact were much alike ; the 
same noble cast of eountenanoo, the same opQp, straight- 
forward expression. As he came into^' view, Sybilla nodded 
to Eup^t, and, went in. 
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Oh, is it you, Mr. Eupcrt? Did you want mo ? added 
Gaunt. 

“ No ; I was only saying good-evening to Sytoilla, seeing 
her standing here as I, was going by. She says you think 
my father much changed.” 

‘‘ And so he is, Mr. Rupert ; there’s n6 doubt about it. 
Unless he gets to look better, I — I shall hardly know what 
to fear. Will you walk in ? ” 

“ Not to-night. I say, Gaunt, what about dragging that 
fish-pond ? ” 

“The very thing I have just been up to Whittaker’s 
about,” replied Gaunt. “We had decided to do it to- 
morrow, but your brother sent me word this evening that 
it must be put off until the next day.” 

“ What for, I wonder ? ” 

“ He is going out, I believe, to-morrow.” 

“What of that?” 

“ Well, he says he wishes to be present when it’s done.” 

“ Oh, does he ? It will come, next, that no one must stir 
hand or foot on the property without his leave. You’ll see 
that, Gaunt.” 

Gaunt slightly smiled, “ Ho is the heir, you know, Mr. 
Rupert.” 

“ We all know that ; he takes care wo don^t forget it. So . 
be it : I do not see that it matters much to us. It has 
pleased my father to exalt Guy over since his babyhood, and 
of course he has grown domineering. Good-night to you, 
Gaunt.” » 

JohnTraunt stood a moment after Rupert left, thinking 
of liis last words. He did not himaelf much like Guy 
Pomeroy, and wondered how ho should get on with him 
when he came into power, and whether he should fool 
inclined then to act as keeper. So and the lord bad ever 
been on the best of terms ; almost friends. 

“Better not anticipate*,” thought Gaunt, as ho turned 
indoors. 

Sybilla 84 at the frugal supper-table, the ^awl well 
drawn about her shodlders. John Gaunt sat down and 
helped himself. Sybilla took a little upon her plate, and 
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pretended to eat: but it was evident that she Jiad little 
inclfnation for it ' , 

“ No appetite again, Sybilla ? ” 

Her face flushed. “The heat njakes me feel languid, 
father. And my head has ached to-day.” 

Nanny, the old serving-woman, came in to removd" the 
tray when they had finished. Gaunt rose and took down 
one of his small stock of books. It was a volume of Virgil 
— for h^ was a man of education. 

“I will say good-night, dear father,” said Sybilla, ad- 
vancing to him. “ My head will get better in bed.” 

“ Good-night, my dear one,” he said, fondly kissing her. 
“ May the holy saints have you in their keeping ! ” 

The first thing Sy])illa did upon entering her chamber — 
a small, pretty room, whose casement looked towards the 
White House — was to let the cumbersome shawl slip from 
her shoulders, to fall upon her knees before the crucifix that 
hung opposite her bed, and burst into tears. Tears? Nay ; 
that is scarcely the proper word. Sobs, rather, rassionatc, 
grievous sobs; suppressed only lest they should bo heard 
below. 

“It is getting more than I can bear,” she wailed in piteous 
tones. “ Who will break it to him — who will break it to 
him? My dear, loving, trusting father — who has ever 
deemed that I and deceit were as far divided as ” 

A very paroxysm of grief interrupted the words. After a 
few moments’ yielding to it, Sybilla grow calmer. Folding 
‘ her hands together, she raised her eyes imploringly to the 
crucifix, as if seeking for that comfort above, which, as it 
seemed, she could not find here. 

Meanwhile, Eupert Pomeroy, after calling in at Wliit- 
taker’s — who was the keeper under Gaunt — and on sundry 
other people, for he made himself at home in the village 
with high and low, at length reached home. It was late. 
Jerome met him. . 

“ All in bed ? ” asked Eupert. 

“All but Mr. Guy, sir. He has not gonecto his room 
yet.” * 

“ Where is Ae ? ” 
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the oak-room, walking about. I’m afraid somotliiug 
Las vexed him/* 

Why do you fear that 9 ” 

Just listen to bis fipotsteps, Mr. Kupert. To walk like 
that is not usual with l&r. Guy.” 

Kftpert paused. Guy’s heavy tread sounded from the oak- 
room, unceasing and monotonous. 

“ He must be doing penance,” remarked Rupert, with a 
light laugh. 

‘‘ He has been pacing there these two hours, sir, ever since 
the lord retired. Just that same sharp, measured tread that 
you hear now.” 

‘‘Well, good-night to you, Jerome,” returned Rupert, as 
he went on to his chamber. And ho smiled again to himsolt 
as lie entered it. 

“ You can’t have quite everything your own way, Guy* my 
brother, although you are the son-and-heir,” spoke Rupert, 
mentally. ‘‘ Alice Wylde is not for you— and you will do 
well to make the best and worst of her refusal, and think 
no more about it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

THE KEEPEli’s DAUGHTER. . 

The stale entrance of the abbey lies on the left as you pass 
under the great gateway. This admits you to a quaint, but, 
in its way, magnificent hall, from which a fine old staircase 
winds upwards. A similar entrance-door lies on the right 
of the porte-cochere — if we may borrow a term from the 
French— leading into a similar hall and to a similar stair;, 
case ;*but at present this other entrance is kept locked, not 
being in use. The Lords of Pomeroy generally use the one 
first mentioned ; and just now there is no second household 
at the abbey. 

Ascendisig this first-mentioned s^taircase,* which is lined 
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with pictures, you reach a wide corridor, which has a few 
pictWes also hung in it, between the many doors admitting 
to the front and back chambers. At the end of the corridor 
is the south tower : for these rooms ^ro on the right of the 
entrance-gates, looking eastward. It has been already said 
that the abbey faces the east. As a rule, the rooms are nqt 
large, but dark, ancient, and handsome. The present .lord, 
who keeps up a great deal of unnecessary state, and whoso 
retainers are numerous, occupies the whole of the front pile, 
together with a portion of the north wing ; but the rooms 
on the other side the entrance-gates have been little used 
since the death of the Lady of Pomeroy some years ago, and 
especially since the lord fell into poor health. 

The bedrooms all face the quadrangle ; most of the sitting- 
rooms face the sea and the open country : and in one of thoso 
sittirig-roWms, on the morning following the day already 
mentioned, sits Miss Joan. It is the room next the south 
tower, is called the l)urplo room from the colour of its 
furniture and hangings, and is the particular sitting-room 
of Joan. Joan has attended early mass in the chapel, has 
written some letters, has gone her usual rounds connected 
with the household, and is now preparing to sit down and 
sew. Joan Pomeroy is great at embroidery, and she is 
beginning to “ work,” as she calls it, a delicate cambric frock 
for one of Mrs. CapoPs children : or, strictly speaking, for 
one expected. She feels less anxious about her father’s 
health than she, felt yesterday, for the lord rose to break- 
* fast this morning and looked better. 

“Can it be twelve o’clock already I ” exclaimed Joan, as 
the groat clock of the quadrangle began to ring out mid- 
day, and various other clocks in the abbey followed suit. 
“ How I must have wasted my time this morning ! It was 
those letters I wrote.” 

Bending her head, she regarded her work attentively. A 
very little of it was as yet done. * 

“ If I had not begun it, I Would choose the other pattern,” 
she soliloquized. “ It was less elal^oiute, and would not 
have taken half the time to work. Suppose I should not get 
this done in time^^I wl^ have always given the bkl^ies their 
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baptismal robe ? Perhaps Sybilla can hdp me. I will send 
and ask her to spend the day — ^ ” 

“ Mrs. and Miss Wyldo,” inteiTupted one of the footmen, 
as he threw open the door. 

Joan rose, full of dignity. Truth to say, she had not very 
much liked either Mrs. or Miss Wylde when she made thoir 
acqryiintance before leaving home. Joan had a prejudice in 
favour of birth — and these ladies possessed none of it. It 
was not the want of that, however, but something i®. them- 
selves she remembered to have disliked. On the other hand, 
and Joan was candid enough to admit this, she had seen too 
little of them to judge fairly. . And, if the future lord was 
to marry the young lady, Joan knew that she ought to dis- 
miss all prejudice from her mind. 

“Will Miss P9meroy pardon this early visit?” began 
Mrs. Wylde, as she held out her hand. “Between near 
neighbours — and in a remote country district — mid-day visits 
are, I believe, permitted. I had, moreover, a special object 
in coming thus early.” 

“ I am very glad to see you ; it is not at all too early,” 
answered Joan, cordially, as she gavo them her hand. 

“What a lovely pattern!” exclaimed Mrs. Wylde, her 
eyes falling on the embroidery as she sat down. 

“I am pleased to hear you say so. But I was rather 
regretting that I had begun it : it is intricate, and will take 
long.” 

“ But it will be very beautiful when donp. It is fof an 
infant’s robe?” • 

“ For^the little one that my sister, Mrs. Capel, is expecting.” 

“ What a long time you stayed away, Miss Pomeroy ! ” 

“My visits are generally pretty long when I go to her. 
The children do not like to part with me. But I should 
have returned before this had I thought papa was so ill.” 

“ Is the lord ill ? •’ cried Mrs. Wylde, quickly. 

“Hfe does not acknowledge it, but I am sure he must be. 
His looks betray it. And it seems to me that he has no 
spirit or energy left.” 

“ I have observed that myself,” said Mrs. Wylde. 

“He haj not looked well since t^e last attack of gout,” 
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remarked Alice, almost the first words she had spoken. 

The Lord of Pomqroy has always been very kind to me, 
and I hope he will soon grow strong again.” 

She spoke with earnestness. Joan smiled, pleased at the 
expression of feeling. With her dimpled cheeks, her radiant 
brown eyes, her bright and pure complexion, Alice was 
indeed beautiful, and Joan did not wonder at Guy’s ii’i- 
fatuation. 

“ Bi^t I havo not explained the object of my coming at 
this unseemly hour/* resumed Mrs. Wyldo. want to 
take you back with me to the White House for the day. 
Miss Pomeroy.” 

“ Oh, thank you ; but I — could not go,” said Joan, quickly. 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Eor one thing, papa is so poorly — at least, in appearance 
— that I do not like to leave him.” 

“Oh, I hope you will not disappoint us, dear Miss 
Pomeroy ! Look at Alice : how eagerly she is awaiting 
your consent ! ” 

The pretty blushing face was indeed full of hope as it 
turned to Joan, It was so pretty that Joan could hardly 
keep her eyes from it ; and she began to think that ilico 
would be a very nice wife for Guy, and to wish to know 
more of her. 

“I will see what papa thinks,” she said. “But I had 
intended to send for Sybilla Gaunt to spend the day here 
wilh me.” 

“ Sybilla Gaunt ! ” Mrs. Wylde was beginning, remon- 
strance in her eye and on her lip — but Joan had already 
disappeared. 

The lord was in his own sitting-room ; the room next the 
gateway. His desk stood open on the table before him, and 
he looked up from his writing as Joan entered. 

“ Any message for either of the lads— ^George or Leolin V ” 
asked he, before Joan could speak. 

“ Are you writing to them, papa ? ” 

“ To both : giving them a lecture a-piece,” hp added, with 
a half-smile. -r - 

“ Do they ijeed it, pajpa ? ” 
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‘•Oh, boys out in the world always need it. It never 
comes amiss, Joan, be very sure. I am to give your love, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ My very dear love^io both. Papa, Mrs. Wyld’e and lier 
daughter are here. They wish me to go back with them Tor 
the day.” 

“ Then go. Go by all means, Joan.” 

“ But I do not like to leave you.” 

“Not like to leave me? What nonsense! Whyf yester- 
day was the first day you were here for I can’t tell how 
many months : what did I do, do yon snppojse, witlioiit yon 
all that time? Oi course you can go. I should like you 
ti) go. Guy would like it, I am sure. And you don’t dine 
with us, you know, this evening.” 

Joan returned to the purple room to say she would . go. 
The lord followed her, and stayed with the visifors whilst 
Joan made herself ready. As they were departing, Mrs. 
Wylde expressed a hope that the lord and Mr, Pomeroy 
would honour her table by joining it at dinner. 

“ I don’t feel quite up to dining from home,” replied the 
lord, shaking his head. “ In a day or two, perhaps, I shall 
be better, and will dine with you then. As to Guy, he 
goes over to the town to-day, and must bo back in time 
lor our own table, for we are expecting a few gentlemen 
to join it.” 

The county town, Owlstone, some nine miles distant, was 
always referred to by Abbeyland as “the town.” Mrs. 
Wylde, full of regret that neither the lord nor Mr. Pomeroy * 
would honour her that evening, took her departure. 

“What a lovely day!” cried Joan, as they stepped out 
from the large gates. 

They began their walk through the village. Joan wore 
a rich black silk, and (it must be confessed) a very ugly drab 
bonnet; she was addicted to a sober style of dress and to 
grave •colours.. Alice wore white, blue* ribbons round lier 
dainty straw hat. 

In going along they saw Guy and Bnport in the distance, 
talking with Gaunt. Gny, perhaps not seeing the ladies, 
Marted aenjss the path that led roundjlio the stables ; walking 
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quickly, m if he were in a hurry. Euport came towards 
tbetn. Gaunt came on also with a slower step. 

<‘What a noble-looking man he is!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wylde involuntarily, alluding to Gaunt. “He would do 
honour to an earl’s coronet.” 

Joan smiled. “ It is said they trace a nobler descent than 
that — ^from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. In those 
days, possibly, whilst a Gaunt was a knight, the Pomeroy 
was oi^ly his esquire. Our family fell for a time from its 
high estate.” 

“ How is it that the Gaunts have so fallen ? ” asked Mrs. 
Wylde. 

“We don’t really know that they have fallen ; it may be 
they were never anything but simple gcntlepeople,” lightly 
remarked Miss Pomeroy. “None can deny, though, that 
they ougkt to bo something greater and ^grander if looks 
could ensure it.” 

It was true that Gaunt believed himself to be descended 
from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, noted in the days 
of the second Eichard: true that he certainly traced his 
pedigree to very remote times. Ho was a gentleman by 
recent descent — but was very poor, his income being little 
more than a hundred pounds yearly. He was called in 
the iieiglibourhood the gentleman keeper,” for although lie 
was to all intents and purposes head-gam ekeeper to 4he 
Lord of Pomeroy, and conscientiously performed its duties, 
ho 'accepted no remuneration for it. Excepting the cottage, 
which ho had rent free. And though admitted t(» very little 
more equality with the Pomeroys than he would have been 
were ho a regular gamekeeper, ho and the lord were very 
friendly with one another. The Lord of Pomeroy respected 
Gaunt and liked him; both for himself, and also for his 
alleged antecedents: when alone, Gaunt liad occasionally 
been bidden to lunch with him. But the sons, Guy and 
Eupert, whilst showing themselves sufficiently friendiy with 
Gaunt, were given at times to treat him n little de haut en 
has, forgetting perhaps that he was not an ordinary keeper, 
Eupert especially, 

Gftunt’s wife- had al^o been a gentlewoman, thit)ugh poorer 
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even than himself. She died early, leaving to their only 
child, Sybilla, the few hundred pounds.that she possessefl in 
her own right. Sybilla had been educated at the convent, 
was an inmate of it for nearly ton years. She shared in all 
its educational advantages, though of course the same terms 
coul^ not be paid with her that wore paid with most of the 
pTipils — such, for example, as with the daughters of the Lord 
of Pomeroy. Joan patronized Sybilla, who was now three- 
and-twenty, and really felt a great friendship for her^ 

Rupert, leaving Gaunt to follow at his leisure, came up 
with a quick stc]^ and glowing face, shaking hands with 
Mrs. and Miss Wyl ie in his gay u ay. Joan walked forward 
to meet Gaunt. Mrs. Wylde stayed to protect her daughter 
from the attractive wiles of Rupert, wlio was already chatter- 
ing nonsense to her. 

The gamekeeper took oiF his hat to Joan as^an equal 
might have done, not touching it as a gamekeeper. In his 
heart he probably considered himself quite equal to the 
Pomeroys : superior in descent, if inferior in position. His 
manners were good; by nature he was proud, though he 
rarely let it appear. J ust as the Lord of Pomeroy lorded it 
over his servants, so did Gaunt lord it over the two keepers 
nutter him, so far as exacting strict obedience went. But 
he was kind and considerate to them ; a good and a (’liristian 
man. 

“IIow is Sybilla?’' asked Joan, when her greeting was 
over. 

“ She is not well. Miss Pomeroy." 

“ I am*sorry. I heard she had a bad headache — but tliat 
; was yesterday." 

j “ I cannot make her out,” observed Gaunt. “ She seems 
i to have lost her health and spirits for some weeks past. 
Her face is quite drawn and thin.” 

“ But what is the matter with her ? ' questioned Joan. 

“ It >s more than I can teU,” replied the keeper, shaking 
his head. “ She thinks it is the heat that affects her, but 
we have had many a summer as hot as this ; and even whilst 
she says it, she is cold* and has to wrap herself up. Her 
mother went off in a waste,” ho added, in a despairinc kind 
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of tone, “ and I remember she was always cold, after it set 
in. If I lost Sybflla ” 

Gaunt stopped, overcome. All tlie sympathy in Joan’s 
nature — and she had a large share of it — was aroused. 

“What does Mr. Xorris say? Of course you have had 
him to her.” 

“ No, I have not, Miss Pomeroy. Not yet ; Sybjlla so 
strongly objects to it. She says she is quite sure she shall 
get better more quickly if let alone.” 

“ I will call and see her,” said Joan. “ I may spare a few 
minutes now, as we go by.” 

*•1 wish you would, Miss Joan. And perhaps you will 
give me your opinion of her afterwards. If you think advice 
is necessary, I will at once call in Mr. Norris — whether 
Sybilla consents or not.” 

“ I will. By the way — talking of illness,” added Joan — 

“ what do you think of my father ? He seems to me to be 
so much altered. Do you judge him to be ill ? ” 

“ I am sure he is altered, Miss Pomeroy, but whether ho 
is seriously ill is another question. People do alter very 
much as they grow in years.” 

“ I know. But papa seems to have altered suddenly.” 

“ No ; not suddenly. At least not very suddenly. The 
lord has never been the same since .his illness in the 
spring. I alluded to it a week or two ago; I mean, to 
the change in him; but he passed the subject off with a 
curt remark. .He never likes to be questioned, you know, 
Miss Joan.” 

Joan nodded a dismissal, seeing that Mrs. and Miss 
Wylde were coming on, the former having at length suc- 
ceeded in getting her daughter away from the light chatte:.* 
of Rupert. Gaunt bowed, turned away, and put on his hat, 
which he had kept off during his conversation with Joan. 
He raised it again in passing the other ladies ; who vouch- 
safed him the merest nod in answer. Mrs. Wylde hdd never 
been able to understand why Gaunt should be regarded as 
above any ordinary gamekeeper. 

They went on through the village, these three ladies, 
Miss Pomeroy* momentarily stopping now and fiien to greet 
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[the cottagers who camo out when they sa^w her. She was a 
^great favourite with all. 

At tho extremity of this straggling village, they.came in 
view of the gamekeeper ef lodge. Very picturesque it looke.d 
to day, the sunshine dickering upon it through the waving 
trees, the brilliant flowers clustering on the grass-plat. 

“ Hi>w hot it is ! ” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Wylde. 

“ Do you feel it so ? ” returned Joan. “ I was going to 
ask you to sit down for an instant on the bench whilSt I go 
ill to SCO Sybilla Gaunt. It is beautifully shady under 
those trees ; and it will rest you.” 

She pointed to the bench in Gaunt’s garden. It stood in 
the shade on the green grass, and looked inviting enough, 
Mrs. Wylde, however, started back as if she had been 
electrified. 

“ To see Sybilla Gaunt ! My dear Miss Pomeroy ! ” 

“I will not keep you two minutes,” said Joan. “I am 
anxious about her. Her father says she is ill.” 

“ Miss Pomeroy,” repeated Mrs. Wylde, in tones of strong 
remonstrance, ‘‘ you must not go in there ; to see her. You 
liavo no mother, my dear, therefore you must excuse my 
interposing, so far, in the light of one.” 

Joan Pomeroy, haughty and self-ojiinionated by nature 
and by training, just as all the Pomeroys were, drew herself 
up. She had taken Mrs. Wylde’s objection in a wrong 
light. “You do not yet know Sybilla Gaunt, I see, pr 
you would scarcely speak disparagingly of iier. She has 
been exceedingly well brought up ; her education has been 
altogether that of a gentlewoman.” 

“ So I have hoard. But no good ever comes of educating 
girls in her sphere of life ; and so it has proved here. My 
► dear Miss Pomeroy, since you went away, the girl has turned 
out to be — to be — in short, not respectable.” 

The two ladies stoo^ looking at one another, Joan asking 
tho explanation with her eyes that her lips disdained to 
utter. Alice traced characters on the dusty road with the 
;end of her parcTsol, and likened, rather amused at the dispute. 

I “What did you say?” demanded Joan, whose fiery 
Pouieroy blood was rising. 
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‘‘"My dear, thei'© is no need to put yourself out,” said 
Mrs. Wylde. “It *^is an everyday affair with village 
beauties ; always has been, and always will be. Sybilla 
Gaunt is beautiful; but she is no 'longer respectable, and 
you must cease all communication with her.” 

Joan Pomeroy’s eyes dashed: she could be almost as 
passionate as her eldest brother, when greatly provoked. 
“ It is false, whoever says it,” she declared. “ How dare my 
father and my brothers suffer tales to go about to the pre- 
judice of Sybilla Gaunt? They are the lords of the soil, 
and they ought to have put a stop to them.” 

Mrs. Wylde gave a short, friendly laugh. “ My dear, you 
will have to abandon your favourable prejudices,” she quietly 
said. “ Sybilla Gaunt is not ros]>ectable.” 

'*‘Am I respectable?” returned the angry Joan. “You 
may as well say that I am not so. Sybilla is my friend ; 
she is as much a gentlewoman by descent as I am. I pray 
you wait for mo : I shall go in to see her.” 

Allowing no further opposition, Miss Pomeroy walked to 
the lodge-door, and entered without knocking. She was in 
no frame of mind to wait upon the polite decorums of life : 
indeed, they obtained little favour from her at the best of 
times. The small, but pretty sitting-room seemed in a 
litter, and Sybilla sat in it, her head bent on the table. A 
shawl lay on the ground, and appeared to have slipped from 
her shoulders. 

How like she was to her father this day! Tall and 
stately ; with tho same noble features, the same unconscious, . 
lofty air and manner. Certainly she looked a fit descendant 
for the proud Duke of Lancaster. 

With a faint exclamation of dismay, Sybilla sprang up 
when she saw an intruder, and that it was Miss Pomeroy. 
Her pale features — not naturally so, but pale, as it appeared, 
from illness — grevy flushed, and she picked up the shawl to 
throw it on again. In her haste and confusion, she defeated 
her own object, and tho shawl somehow alighted on her 
head. Joan Pomeroy gazed at hen with a k&n gaze ; and 
Joan Pomeroy fell back against the inner door, and her 
spirit turned faint wiftiin her. 
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Joan did not speak; she only looked at her. Sybilla’s 
trembling hands bnsied themselves in adjusting the shawl, 
and the transient crimson of her face faded to a death-like 
whiteness. 

« What is this?” asked Joan at length. 

“tVhat is — what?” returned Sybilla, a terrible trouble 
shining in the depths of her dark violet eyes. 

“ I met your father, and he told mo you were ill,” harshly 
repeated Joan. “ What is this illness, I ask ? ” 

“ Don’t frighten me, Miss Pomeroy,” gasped Sybilla, who 
looked ready to faint. 

“Answer me, I say,” repeated Joan, Jier face as stern, at 
that moinent, as her brother Guy’s. 

Hybilla’s breathing was so laboured that for a moinont 
she could not answer : when she did speak, it was in a fi^nt, 
nervous tone, and in short, broken sentences. ^ The heat 
this summer — has been groat — it has made me ill — it has 
overpowered me.” 

Joan Pomeroy heard her . to an end, bending her stern, 
searching eyes upon her. “It is the heat that overpowers 
you ? The heat, you say ? Then why dO you wear a shawl 
to increase it ? ” And Sybilla Gaunt only laid her hand upon 
her heart, as if to still its beating, and made no reply, for she 
had none to make. Miss Pomeroy stepped close up to her. 

“Do you think you can deceive me? No: though you 
have succeeded, it would appear, in deceiving your father. 
You have been mad, Sybilla Gaunt; nyid. You Have 
degraded yourself- ” 

“Do not say too much, Miss Pomeroy,” interrupted 
Sybilla, in a low tone. “ You don’t know all.” 

“ I know and see sufficient. I know that the truth is 
whispered outside, and that I was warned not to subject 
myself to contact with you. Shame upon you ! You who 
were the stay of 5^our fother! you who have boasted a 
descent from the Plantagenets ! you •who were reared a 
gentlewoman ! Sybilla Gaunt, I would as soon have believed 
ill of myself as of you^’ 

Miss Pomeroy gathered up her petticoats, as if to guard 
them against contamination with the door-sill, and swept 
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out. It was her one great failing — hot, hasty passion: in 
that ‘'she and Guy we^:e alike : but she had rarely been so 
excited as now. 

Mrs. Wylde was resting on the bench, and Alice stood 
outside in the road. Mrs. Wylde rose when she saw Miss 
Pomeroy, and hastened into the road also, as if the Very 
grass-plat at Gaunt’s burnt her feet. 

“ Come, Alice, what are you looking at ? Oh, I see ; Mr. 
Guy Po,meroy is there.” 

Joan turned her head. Guy was on horseback, branching 
off towards Owlstone. Gaunt was now coining in the 
direction of his cottage. 

“Let us get on,” muttered Joan. “ I do not want to sec him.” 

“ Well, my dear Miss Pomeroy, are you satisfied ? ” asked 
Mrs. Wylde. 

“Quite,'* returned Joan, her voice harsh in her bitter 
distress. 

“ Of course ; there is no possibility of mistaking it. And 
her father is a — in fact, an idiot.” 

“ Who is it that has — has brought the trouble to the 
house ? ” interrupted Joan, in the same abrupt tone, telling 
so surely of affliction. 

“ There I cannot enlighten yc>u,” replied Mrs. Wylde. 
“ She has always, I hear, held herself aloof from the village 
rustics.” 

“ Held herself aloof frorn the village rustics!*^ echoed Joan 
Pomeroy, with ^ angry emj)hasis— angry, even then, that 
* Sybilla’s position could be so mistaken. “ I tell you, 
Sybilla is a gentlewoman, with — hitherto — all a ‘ gentle- 
woman’s instincts.” 

Mrs. Wylde coughed. Alice broke into a sudden ex- 
clamation, perhaps to drown its mocking sound. 

“ How very beautiful she is ! ” 

“Who, child?” 

“ Sybilla Gaunt, mamma.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Wylde, scornfully. “ A homely saying 
my old mother sometimes used is a very true one. ‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.’ Sybillef Gaunt had better hf^ve 
been bom ugly enough Jbo frighten the crows,” • 
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THE DEATH FLAG. 

Beeper and deeper grew the twilight of the summer night. 
The glow of the sunset had faded in the north-west, giving 
jdace to the colour that has been likened to opal, bjit still 
no summons arrived for Miss Pomeroy ; either in the shape 
of carriage or servants. 

At the open window of the large drawing-room, of the 
White House, Joan sat, wondering much that no one came 
for her, and anxious to be gone. She had come forth to the 
day’s visit as a matter of duty rather than of pleasure, and 
it had not proved agreeable to her. The instinctr^e dislike 
to Mrs, Wylde and her daughter had made itself rather 
obtrusively felt ; for, shocked and angry though Joan herself 
was at the matter connected with the keeper’s daughter, she 
did not like or approve of the contemptuous tone assumed 
by Mrs. Wylde. Condemnation may bo given without 
scorn. Altogether her day’s pleasure had been utterly 
spoilt, though Joan suffered not that fact to appear. Silent 
and preoccupied her entertainers had thought her, and 
extremely absurd in regard to that Sybilla Gaunt. 

“ Ten o’clock ! ” exclaimed Joan, starting up as the hour 
struck out from the gilt clock on the mantel|5icce. “ Indeed 
I must go. You will allow one of your servants to sec me 
home, Ml-s. Wylde.” 

“ Only ten, my dear ; only ten o’clock. It is very early yet.” 

“ I cannot imagine why I have not been sent for.” 

“But I can, my dear Miss Pomeroy. The lord has a 
gentleman’s dinnqr-party this evening, as you know: rely 
upon it, your brother Guy intends to come for you himself: 
ho only waits to dismiss his guests, and be at liberty,” 

So spoke, BO thought Mrs. Wylde. She kne\^ nothing of 
the dismissal given to Guy Pomeroy by her daughter the 
day before. Alice sat %ilent and spiritless : she coiild not 
tliis eyei^ing steal oi|t to meet Rupert 
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8q Jpan, at the entreaty of Mrs. Wylde, consented to stay 
a little longer. In truth, she thought the reason assigned 
by that lady was probably the correct one, and that Guy 
would arrive shortly. 

Not a breath of air could be felt, though the windows 
were thrown up to their utmost height ; not as much as a 
flutter disturbed the wax lights. It was a very handoome 
drawing-room, all gilding and mirrors, and beautiful modern 
objects*; quite a contrast to the staid, sombre rooms of 
Pomeroy. 

“All nouvoaux riches, like themselves,” thought Joan, 
with little flattery. 

A loud peal was heard at the hall-door. It proved to be 
old Jerome. He brought bad news. The ladies, in their 
anxiety, had him in the drawing-room to listen to it. 

The Lord of Pomeroy had been taken ill at the dinner- 
table. But he had sat out the repast bravely; allowing 
nothing of his indisposition to be seen. At nine o’clock he 
made an apology for retiring, putting it upon the score of 
fatigue, leaving his eldest son to supply his place. Since 
then he had become rapidly worse. 

“ Why did not Mr. Eupert come for me ? ” demanded Miss 
Pomeroy of old Jerome. “ He might know that I should 
naturally wish to bo with papa.” 

“Mr. Eupert does not yet know the lord is ill, Miss 
Joan,” was the man^s answer. “He went out with the 
gentlemen when they left. Mr. Pomeroy was going out also, 
but I whispered him to stay behind — and then I tfdd him. 
He is with the lord now.” 

“ Any way, Jerome, I ought to have been sent for at 
once.” 

“Miss Joan, I believe you were forgotten ; it’s as true as 
that I am here,” added Jerome in his earnestness. **One 
was running for Mr. Norris, one for Father Andrew, and the 
house was all-in confusion. Mrs. Bex suddenly thought of 
you, and asked if any one had been sent to ati|;en4>'Miss 
Pomeroy home. So I came myself.”^ 

“Yes, yes,, quite right,” murmured Joan. And she 
departed with joromo.* ' ! 
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In passiug the short and shady turi]piig that led the, 
gamekeeper’s lodge, Miss Pomeroy’s 'eyes naturally turned 
in that direction. Just at the same moment some, one came 
up the same turning w^fch a fleet step : from the height and 
figure Joan knew it to ho one of her brothers, either Guy or 
Ituport. It proved to be the latter. 

“Why, Joan ! — out on foot with the night-birds ! ” cried 
he, in his ever-gay tones. 

“Yes, out with the owls and the bats,” she aftswered. 

“ Very polite of you, I must say, to leave me at the White 
House until now ! You might have come for me, Rupert.” 

“ So I might. So I would, had I known. I should have 
thought you were at home ages ago.” 

“ Were you coming from Gaunt’s, Rupert ? ” 

“ Not T. I had been round to Barders.” 

Bardel was the junior keeper under Whittaker. Joan, 
who had taken her brother’s offered arm, paused in reflec- 
tion. She much wanted to speak to Rupert of what was 
troubling her; yet hardly liked to do so. But Joan 
Pomeroy, straightforward to tho last degree, never beat 
long about tho bush ; if she wished to say a thing, she 
generally said it. 

“ Rupert,” she began, choosing her words rather lamely, 
“have you heard of — of — do you know of this dreadful — 
dreadful misfortune, which has overtaken Sybilla Oaunt ? ” 

“ Dreadful misfortune ? ” repeated Rupert. 

“ Or — perhaps I should rather say — that* she has brought# 
upon herself?” 

“Why, what has she gone and done?” cried Rupert, 
lightly. “ Eaten chicken on fast-day ? ” 

“Rupert! Do you often see Sybilla?” continued Joan. 
“ Have you seen her lately ? ” . 

“ I saw her to-day.” 

“Well, then, does—dOes anything— pecwZear— strike you 
in her appearance ? ” * 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“ Then, Rupert, you%must be very unobservant^and — and 
I think you are only laughing at me.” 

“ I am sure I don’t know what ybu are driving at, Joan. 
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What is there in Sybilla's appearance to strike me ? She 
talks of the heat.” 

Joan considered. Young men were naturally unob- 
servant : perhaps Rupert was so, 

“ I — I am afraid Sybilla has— forgotten herself, Rupert,” 
she resumed in low, sad tones. “ It will kill her father — 
and I should think kill herself too.” 

“ Forgotten herself! What on earth do you mean ? ” 

“ Weld — she — she looks very sickly, and there must bo a 
cause for it.” 

“ Poor girl, perhaps there is I She may have gone and 
swallowed the copper tea-kettle.” 

“ I knew you would only turn what I said into ridicule ; 
you always do,” cried Joan, vexed and humbled. “ All I 
wished to ask you, Rupert, was, if you know whether any 
stranger has been intimate at Gaunt's of late.” 

“ Let’s see,” said Rupert, making a show of putting on his 
considering cap. “ I run in at will j the son-and-heir more 
charily. Father Andrew goes in; and I am not -sure but 
that the lord goes.” 

I said any stranger^' repeated Joan emphatically. 

“ I have not soon one. Joan, my dear, lot me give you a 
piece of advice — don’t knock your head against a stone wall. 
As to Sybilla, I do not consider that it is any business of 
yours or mine to pry and peer into her affairs. Gaunt is 
quite capable of seeing to his own daughter.” 

^ Jban, feeling very much dissatisfied with Rupert’s manner, 
she hardly knew why, dropped the subject, and told^ him of 
their father’s illness. Not that Joan felt particularly anxious 
herself ; for the lord was subject to these sudden attacks of 
sickness. 

“ I thought ho was uneasy at the dinner-table,” remarked 
Rupert. “ Jerome,” he called, turning to wait for the slower 
steps of the old servant, “ is it gout agaiA ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Rupert; And a bad attack I know it will bo,” 

“ So you always say, Jerome.” 

“ Well, sir, we shall sec. I fear it will.” 

It may do good instead of harm,” observed Rupert to his 
sifter, whilst Jerome feli behind again. I sincerjely hope 
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it will. Tlie gout has been hanging about him ever ^ince 
the spring. A good sharp attack now may carry it away ” 
“Alice Wylde will marry Guy,” whispered Joan to her 
brother, as they were t^pproaching the abbey gates. 

Eupert whistled to a little dog that ran out of the quad- 
rangle, not immediately replying. “You think so, do you, 
Joan? ” 

“ And you evidently do not, by your tone,” she rejoined. 
“ Nay, I don’t pretend to understand the business of the 
world in general, as you do. Am not clever enough for it.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Eupert. I judge only by probabilities ; 
what I see and hear. Mrs. Wylde was hinting at ‘different 
items in her own affairs to-day; though why she should 
have done so before me, I cannot tell, and it rather struck 
me she was talking at Alice. Did you know that if Alice 
marries without her mother’s consent, she forfeits her 
twenty-five thousand pounds ? ” 

“ Yes, if she marries before she is four-and-twenty years 
of ago. After that, no restriction is laid upon her.” 

“ Well, I did not know it until to-day. She does forfeit 
it however, and Mrs. Wylde, should Alice be disobedient, 
can will the money away to whom she pleases. Mrs. Wylde 
is bent upon her marrying Guy : you can’t mistake that : 
and no girl in her senses would forfeit so large a fortune. 
Therefore I judge that Alice will accept Guy,” 

“ She may not like Guy. She may prefer to wait.” 

“I think not. And why should she not marry Guy? 
What aQ exalted position it would be for her ! ” 

“ Next door to being up in the moon,” 

“Joke as you may, Eupert, I believe you will find I am 
right. That Alice is looking forward to it she let slip 
to-day. We had been talking about the abbey — it seems to 
be Mrs. Wylde’s fevourite theme— of its vastness, its gloom, 
and its need of restoration. . ‘ 1 shall have it so renovated 
that ybu won’t know it for^the same place,’ Alice suddenly 
cried, waking up out of a i^verie ; ‘ I shall make it the 
admiration (ff the whole 6ounty.* And when she saw us 
looking at her, she rec^lected' herself, blushed, and laughed. 
‘I mean,*, she said, by way of correction or excuse, 'that I 
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sliould do it were I the Lord of Pomeroy/ Bely upon it, 
Kup'ert, sho means to be Lady of Pomeroy.” 

Bupert had resumed his whistling — to himself this time 
and very softly, smiling much. Joan inquired why ho 
laughed. 

“ To think of the changes that must take place ere she 
could be Lady of Pomeroy. The deaths, for instance.” 

“ Only papa’s, Bupert. Guy will be the lord then.” 

“ True. Yes.” 

Lights gleamed from several of the front casements; 
j>coplc seemed to be passing from room to room. Jerome, 
full of apprehension, felt sure the lord was worse — and said 
so. Bupert rebuked him. 

“You are ever ready to anticipate evil, Jerome.” 

“ Well, sir, I fear this illness ; and that’s the truth. 
And,” he added to Bupert in his agitation, “ if ever I saw 
coming death upon a face, 1 saw it this night upon my poor 
master’s.” 

A few days went on, full of grief and uncertainty as to 
the Lord of Pomeroy. It was feared that the gout would 
attack a vital part; Mr. Norris, the local surgeon, was 
frequently at the abbey, Di\ Eaynor and Dr. Bill came once 
a day from Owlstone, 

One morning Joan, about to pass out of the puiqde room, 
encountered Father Andrew, who had just then quitted the 
sick-chamber. ^Tho lord was better, and the improvement 
had put every one in spirits. Joan asked him to enter, and 
they sat down. The renewed hope gave her leisure to revert 
to other troubles : for the few past days the lord’s state had 
absorbed all anxieties. 

“ Father,” she said, in low tones, “ do you — do y6u know 
that — that anything is wrong wdth Sybilla Gaunt ? ” 

The priest rose. A wasp had made its way in at the 
open casement, and he took out his red silk handkerchief 
to flirt it out again. 

“ Nasty* things, those wasps ! ” he cried. “tOne of them 
gave me a rare sting in the nock la&ft year. I had to sit for 
half a day with a wet blue-bag applied to the place.” 
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« But— did you bear wbat I asked yon, father ? About 
Sybilla?’’ 

Eh, child ? What about her ? ” 

Joan repeated the w(w*ds, putting them somewhat differ- 
ently. The wasp had Been driven out, but Father Andrew 
remakied at the casement, as if to guard it. 

* “ She seems rather poorly,” he remarked, speaking with 
his back to Joan. “Should she not grow better shortly, I 
should recommend her to try change of air.” 

Joan paused. “ But surely, father, you — you know what 
is the matter with her ? ” 

The priest began shaking his handkerchief out. at the 
casement. “Don’t like wasps,” he repeated. And Miss 
Pomeroy found a sudden question creeping up in her mind : 
was lie purposely avoiding the subject ? 

“ We have been almost as sisters, father ; I and Sybilla ; 
and, night after night, as I lie down on my pillow, I think 
of her as she was in tlic old days, and am ready to weep for 
sorrow. .. If I could aid her in her trouble,” added Joan, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, “ I should like to do it. It 
would not be wrong, would it ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; to aid the sick or afflicted is never wrong. 
But,” he added, turning from the casement to face Joan, “ I 
would advise you, my daughter, not to attempt it in this 
case. You could not do any good, Sybilla has entered upon 
a new course ; and, it seems to me, that she should be left 
to follow it.” 

He said good-day, and passed from the room. Just as 
though if were the easiest way of ending the topic, thought 
Joan in her surprise. But — though strictly obedient to her 
spiritual adviser in every essential matter, both by training 
and by inclination — Joan possessed her own share of the 
Pomeroy will ; and she did not see the necessity for 
obedience in this. The good father no doubt wished to 
spare her pain — perhaps to spare her from contact with an 
erring woman. 

And Miss Pomeroy, following out her opinion, put on her 
bonnet there and then, etod walked down to the gamekeeper’^ 
lodge. 
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Sybilla, looking more sickly tkan slie had looked before, 
received Miss Pomeroy with less of emotion than then, and 
soon recovered her equanimity. Joan spoke plainly, but 
Sybilla would admit nothing. They sat together on the 
little sofa : the sweet red roses, trailing over the open 
casement, looking in upon them ; the serene blue sky ‘above 
seeming as a very type of heaven. . 

“We were girls together, Sybilla, though I was some years 
the eHer; we were firm friends at the convent school,*' 
pleaded Joan. “ If you, as seems to be only too apparent, 
have fallen into trouble, let me help you. You have neither 
mother nor sister ; no one, as it were, to protect you ; yon 
were confiding, unsuspicious ; but the world is evil, and 
carries its evil ways into many an innocent retreat. Oh, 
Sybilla, tell me all the truth, and let me help you ! ” 

The scalding tears' rolled slowly down Sybilla’s cheeks ; 
her beautiful, deep-blue eyes were averted : but if ever a 
clasp of the hand expressed intense gratitude, hers did as it 
lay in Joan’s. 

“ Tljgre is nothing that I can tell you ; nothing,” she 
faintliyaid. “But I thank you for your goodness, your 
cond«ension, dear Miss Pomeroy ; I thank you from my 
very iDart, I shall ever remember it.” 

Jews benevolence froze a little. The tone of Sybilla’s 
denial was unmistakably firm. 

“I have come to you out of compassion, Sybilla, and 
against advice^ No one, as you know, would bo less likely 
to countenance wrong-doing than I ; it has cost me some- 
thing to offer to condone it now.” 

“But you are mistaken,” returned Sybilla, speaking 
faintly again. “ I have nothing to acknowledge, nothing to 
confess. Indeed, Miss Pomeroy, you are mistaking me.” 

“Does your appearance belie you?” questioned Joan, 
severely. “ Do you deny that you are*ill ? ” 

“ I am ill ; that is true. Since the excessive hekt came 
in, I have felt languid — ^without energy.” 

“Why do you muffle yourself in a shawl-^why do you 
refuse to see Mr. Norris ? ” abrupt^ asked Joan. 

“ In spite* of the weather, I feel cold, am often, shivering,” 
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replied Sybilla, shivering even as she sf)oke. ‘‘ As to Mr. 
Norris, he could do me no good.” 

“ What would our good Lady Abbess say to this ? What 
would Sister Mildred say ? ” 

Sybilla was silent. 

“ Some days ago, when your father spoke to me about 
yt>ur illness, I promised to toll him what I thought of you 
— and now I dread to meet him. If you refuse me your 
confidence now, Sybilla ; refuse to allow me to bP your 
friend ; you refuse for good, understand. It is the last time 
I shall ever ask you.” 

“ But, indeed, there is no confidence that I can give you,” 
persisted Sybilla, still in the same faint tone, her tears 
dropping quickly. Bending her head, she suddenly kissed 
Joan’s hand. The latter rose. 

“ This is all then, Sybilla, that is to come of m^ offer ? ” 

“ May Heaven bless you, dear Miss Pomeroy. Think of 
me — think of me as leniently as you can.” 

A burst of sobs had caused the break in the words. 
Joan, annoyed and disappointed, uttered some slighting 
words. 

“ Our intercourse ceases from this hour, Sybilla. I wish 
you well through your trouble ; but from honccforthtfwe are 
strangers.” 

She swept away with all her native dignity. Sybilla 
closed the door, and flew up to her chamber in an agony of 
sobs and tears. 

Better, they had deemed the lord tliat morning, little 
thinking Tt was the last that would ever dawn for him. In 
the course of the day it became known that he was dying. 
Towards evening, when a sort of stupor had replaced the 
commotion which the dire news had occasioned in the 
household, and he was alone with his two sons, Joan, and 
Father Andrew, he began to speak of the earthly interests 
^he was* about to leave. 

I “Mind, Guy,” he suddenly cried, after a rather prolonged 
filence, “Jerome is to have the keep. He is getting in 
^ears, and may not car4 to remain in your service. You, 
ilso, with a^ young wife, may prefer o> younger man at the 
Pomeroy Abbey. 4 
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head of your household. He can go to the keep at once, if 
he chooses ; I have told him so ; or he may take service 
with you a little longer fb^st, as he and you may please. 
Ho has saved sufficient from his wages, and 1 have left 
hiin something more; and it is my desire that the keep 
shall be his to reside in, so long as he shall live. 'You 
hear me, Guy.** 

Yes, father, certainly.'* 

“ Giue him the keep for his home, to have exclusive 
control over, just as though it were his, absolutely ; at his 
death, of course, it will be free again, and your own. Give 
me your promise.** 

“ I promise, father,** said Guy, rather wondering at the 
lord’s seeming anxiety upon a matter that had virtually been 
settled long ago. “ I promise faithfully.** 

“ Father, I also promise,** added Rupert. 

Guy looked nt his brother, a stern expression curling his 
impeifect lip at what he deemed Rupert’s superfluous inter- 
ference. “Why need yoii promise?** ho asked, in a low 
tone. “ You will never bo the abbey*s ruler.** 

“I spoko in case it should lapse to me during Jerome’s 
lifetime,** returned Rupert. 

At which suggested possibility Guy’s lip took a still 
deeper curl. He was likely to live as loiig as Rupert : 
perhaps fonger, for he took better care of himself. 

The old man died ; died before the first glimmer of dawn. 
Alid Guy was the Lord of Pomeroy. 

The death of a Lord of Pomeroy involved a great deal of 
ceremony and state. The very first thing to be done, 
according to the usages of the family, was to hoist the 
death flag. 

A large, melancholy-looking flag, with .the Pomeroy 
escutidieon upon it. It was always kept at the keep, in its 
appointed place. This' flag, brought at once by twd of the 
upper servants, was hoisted half-mast high over the great 
enttance-^gates, to be left there as long as the corpse 
remained above groimd. The fl% was white and the 
escutcheon black ; and? altogether, as it waved about in the 
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wind, it put spectators in mind of a death’s head and cjoss- 
bones. 

The dead Lord of Pomeroy was conveyed to the chapel, 
there to lie in state unjil the day of interment-— -another of 
the Pomeroy customs — and to be visited by as many visitors 
as cliose to attire themselves in decorous mourning. The 
younger sons, George and Leolin, were written to ; only one 
of them, George, was able to respond to the call ; and he but 
briefly. Captain George Pomeroy had obtained a great deal 
of absence lately for his own pleasure ; now that he required 
it as a duty, it \7as charily accorded him. 

Captain Pomeroy arrived in* the afternoon of the day 
previous to the funeral, considerably put out by the length 
of the passage from Ireland. Had that not been contrary, 
ho might have stayed at home somewhat longer : ^as it was, 
his stay must bo confined to less than thirty hours. He was 
a light*hearted, good-natured young man, liis face pleasant 
and fresh-coloured, with the fine Pomeroy features, but, in 
other respects, bearing little resemblance to his elder 
brothers, and he was much shorter and slighter than they 
were. George Pomeroy was liked by all classes, high and 
low, and he was Joan’s favourite brother. The youngest of 
them all, Leolin, was ill with fever and not ajble to come, to 
his own and their regret. 

It was a grand show, that funeral : always made so for a 
Lord of Pomeroy. Priests, high in the Romish Church, 
came from all quarters to, celebrate the mass; peoplo*of 
consideration flocked to it from far and near. He was buried 
in the family vault underneath the chapeL Guy, Lord of 
Pomeroy, followed first and alone as chief mourner ; it was 
the custom of the lords to do so ; Rupert and George walked 
after him together; and so on. Following the principal 
guests was John Gaunt ; then came surgeons, lawyers, and 
others ; and lastly the male servants, headed by Jerome. A 
great funeral ; one to be talked of afterwards by the rustics 
of Abbeyland. 

And so, Hhigh, Lord of Pomeroy, was left in his resting- 
place ; and Guy, his soil, entered tipon his reign. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT THE STILE. 

‘‘And, uosv that you have made up your mind to leave me, 
Joan, may I ask what stay you intend to make ? Not as 
long as^'tho last, I hope.” 

The speaker was the Lord of Pomeroy. Joan looked 
vaguely out in the distance, at the blue sky which rose 
behind the far-off convent chimneys, and did not answer 
immediately. It was a fair day towards the end of April. 
The sun was warm, the sky nearly cloudless ; the trees and 
hedgerow^ had put on their tender green, and the birds 
were singing. Joan Pomeroy had come into the garden to 
enjoy it ; and was joined by her brother. In a few days 
she was to depart on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Capel. 

“I hardly know,” she answered presently, in reply to 
(.luy’s question. “ Isabel will not part with me readily.” 

“ It will rest with you, Joan ; not with Isabel.” 

“ True. But you know what she wanted, Guy ? ” 

“ I know that when your father died, she wrote us an 
absurd proposal that you should make your home wnth her 
in future.” 

“ Why do you call it absurd ? ” 

“ It was absivrd. This is your home. It is right that it 
should be. And I am your protector.” 

“ You will not miss me, Guy.” 

“ Not miss you ! Merci bien, mademoiselle.” 

. “ I mean if you marry. Your wife, your children will be 
all in all to you, as they ought to be. You will not miss 
1110 .” 

“ And if I do not marry ? ” 

“ In that Case, I should always regard the abbey as my 
home: though I should of course sometimes stay with 
Isabel. But you will be marrying, will youT not, Guy ? ” 
she added, rather anxiously. 

Guy Pomerpy, who had taken up his sister’s bjack parasol, 
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which she had not raised, gently flicked the bed of rhodq,don- 
clrons with it, in passing. His face was* not less pale than 
of yore, hut somewhat of its former sternness seemed lately 
to have softened down* .. 

‘‘It does seem rather strange to me, Guy, if* I may be 
allowed for once to allude to the subject,” she resumed, 
‘* that you do not speak to Alice. For a long, long time 
past I have thought you would ; I thought so, even before 
poor papa died.” 

Joau Pomeroy was ignorant, you perceive, of the offer 
made to Alice Wylde some months ago by tlm Heir of 
Ptimcroy — and her rejection of him. Guy was not likely to 
disclose that. Joan believed that his whole heart was given 
to Alice ; that every hope was bound up in her. 

“You will marry her, will you not, (iuy? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Well, then, don’t you see, Guy, that you won’t want 
meV No, nor miss me — when Alice is installed here as 
your wife.” 

“Miss you I always shall, Joan. And 1 desire — mark 
me— I desire and exact that this shall over be regarded as 
your true home. Unless you marry.” 

“ I shall not marry, Guy. Yos, T know what you would say 
— that I am still somewhat young to say that at thirty ; but a 
conviction, that I shall not, lies within me. I do assure you 
tliat I have no wish to marry ; I never have had any, and T 
believe my best happiness will lie in a singlcb life. Perha^,” 
slio addecl, half laughing, “you and Isabel may come to 
some compromise — eight months in the year witli her, four 
with you. Of course, the abbey does seem like my real 
home ; I may say it always will in my own mind.” 

“Why eight months with her and four with me?” de- 
manded Guy. “ Do you call that an equable compromise? ” 

“ Isabel is my ovTn sister, Guy. Alice will be only my 
sister-fn^law. Though I dare say we shall 'he very good 
friends. Besides ” 

“Besides what?” he questioned, for poor -Joan had 
stopped. 

“Do you, know, Guy, I shall be g^lad to get away from 
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here/’ filie added in low, unwilling tonoFi. “ For a time, at 
least. The place is not the same to mo since the — the dis- 
appearance of Syhilla/* 

“ What nonsense I ” exclaimed" Guy, sharply. 

“ Ah, but I was very fond of her ; I was indeed, Guy. 
She was a grand, noble girl, one that I surely though c was 
in fair training for heaven. And when — when she fell jfrom 
all that was good, it had more effect upon me than the world 
saw.’’ r 

The Lord of Pomeroy’s brows had gathered into a dark 
frown. It was evident that condemnation of some one or 
soraetliing, probably of Sybilla herself, was just then making 
itself heard strongly within him ; that the subject was alto- 
gether distasteful to him. Ho vouchsafed no remark. 

‘S Have you any idea wliere she is, Guy ? Do you think 
her father knows ? ” 

“ The loss yon think about it the better,” retorted Guy, 
severely. “ What have we to do with tlio miserable busi- 
ness ? ” . , 

‘‘Guy” — in the softest whisper — “do you think she is 
with Eupert ? ” 

Guy Pomeroy turned his dark face upon his sister, sur- 
prise in the sharp movement. Hers was bent on the tulip- 
bed. 

“ What can possibly induce you to ask that V ” 

“ I — gathered the notion that it might be so, Guy — though 
I hardly know how,” she faltered. “Eupert went away 
about the same time that she did ” 

“ Eupert came back again,” was the sharp interruption. 

“ I know ho did, for a time. One day Bridget said some- 
thing in a laughing way, coupling their names together. I 
checked her at once.” 

“ As I must check you,” retorted Guy, in his haughtiest 
tones. “ Put these fancies altogether from your mind, Joan ; 
I command .it. Forget Sybilla Gaunt; never allbw the 
subject to recur to you again.” 

He strode off towards the gardeners, working at a distance, 
his tall, fine form raised to its gr^test height — and there 
never existed a finer form than that of Guy Pomeroy. Joan 
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left the garden, her head raised as proudly as his own. Miss 
Pomeroy very much disliked being put* down: no one but 
Guy ever attempted to do it : and she was just a wee bit 
vexed with herself for having spoken at all. 

Few changes had taken place since the death of the old 
Lord of Pomeroy. Guy reigned in his stead, and that was 
about the only difference. All the retainers, numerous though 
they were, had been kept on by Guy ; even old Jerome pre- 
ferred active service to rest, and the .keep for the present 
remained imteuantcd. ^ 

Some six weeks after tho death of the late Iprd, Sybilla 
Gaunt was missing. Sho had disappeared. It, was said 
that Gaunt himseli had driven her in a gig to tho county 
town, whence she took tho train, and wont out into the wide 
world. But, whether there was any truth at all in this, 
could not bo ascertained. According to another rej'ort, 
Sybilla had run away, abandoning her home and her father, 
to his terrible consternation, and left not a word behind to 
say whither she had gone. Sho did not return ; no news 
was heard of her; it was believed that tho gamekeeper 
received letters from her occasionally, but they were not 
sent to his house. Ho performed his duties as usual, just 
as if no trouble had fallen upon him. No one dared to 
speak to him of his loss. Gaunt was not a man to be 
questioned : he could put down impertinence, whether from 
ricli or poor, with as high a hand as the old lord had done 
in his haughtiest days. How it was, or where Svbilla — 
no one knew. 

Once bnly Joan had spoken to Gaunt ot «ybilla. It was 
about a month ago. In passing his lodge she had halted to 
admire the spring flowers, so abundant, and kept in such 
perfect order; not perceiving that Gaunt himself was stoop- 
ing down near the gate. He rose up and they stood face to 
face. Joan began tp speak lightly of the blossoming beds, 
just m though nothing else could be in either of their 
thoughts.^ But there was a sadness in the m'an’s beautiful 
features, in Ijis fine deep violet eyes, that aroused all Joan’s 
sympathy, and involuntarily she put a question to him, 
lowering her voice. 
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“ Have you heard of Sybilla ? Is she well ? ** 

“ fehe is quite w'ell. Thank you, Miss Pomeroy, for in- 
quiring.” 

There was a strange earnestness . in the man’s manner as 
ho' spoke his thanks ; there was not a look or tone that could 
be construed into the smallest iota of shomo or confusion ; 
never had he given a more self-possessed, fearless answer. 
Joan said good-morning. She admired the man’s Spartan 
courage, that would not allow it to be seen ho felt the dis- 
grace which had come homo to him. And literally and 
truly, that was all that had been heard of Sybilla. 

Miss Pomeroy possessed her fortune, and could live where 
she liked. Not a large fortune, it is true, but considerably 
more than fell to the share of the three younger brothers, 
fort the old lord had chosen to leave it so. If she made her 
residence at the abbey this fortune need not bo touched, 
except for dress and similar personal exiienses : Guy would 
have scorned to take money from his sister. If she re- 
mained with Mrs. Capel, Joan would contribute her share 
of the housekeeping, for the Capels were poor. 

The small fortune inherited by the younger sons was pritl 
over to them a very few weeks after their father’s death, 
llupert, who had only waited for it, being short of funds, 
betook himself at once to London, ostensibly to look after 
a government appointment of which ho had received the 
promise. Guy graciously intimated to his brother that he 
wtfs welcome to make the abbey his home until the appoint- 
ment should be given ; but Rupert thought he had better be 
on the spot “ to look the people up ; ” at least, that was the 
idea given in his answer. Guy suspected — nay, he know — 
that Rupert might have confessed to a more weighty motive 
than that of “ looking uj) ” the government. He had debts, 
poor fellow: the few thousands inherited from his father 
would be nothing like enough to settle them, and it might 
bo just as convenient that his place of residence should be 
a less conspicuous one than Pomeroy Abbey. That was 
some months ago. Rupert had not received tho appointment 
yet ; but Guy had reason to knowi that he was adding to 
his debts, infetead of paying them* Ready moupy, and the 
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temptations of London \ an in*esistiblo position fot Hubert 
the thriftless. George Pomeroy was in India, his regiment 
having been ordered there the previous autumn. 

Another lovely spring rtay, still warmer than yesterday. 
The hedges seemed to be clothed in a more luxuriant green, 
the slcy to bo blue with an earnest of coming summer ; the 
grass, gi'owing long, was intermixed with oxlips, cowslips, 
and bluebells, and the long deep-pink flowers that ohildren 
call cuckoos. Alice Wyldo, rambling in the fields near her 
house, had sat down upon a low stile amidst these homely 
flowers, and thought pensively of the happy years of her 
t^hildhood, when the greatest of her simjile delights had 
been to go into the meadows and gather them — delights that 
would never return. 

She was dcejdy unha];)py. Loving Rupert Pomeroy with 
all the intensity of an impassioned and not well-disciplined 
heart, this long absence from him had seemed like a separa- 
tion of years. It was Sci>tember when he \vent away ; it 
was Aj)!’!! now — almost May. All those months, and never 
to see him, never to hear of him— excepting a word or so 
dropped now and then by Miss Pomeroy or Guy. Ho had 
not written to her : there might be danger in that : neither 
did she know his address in London. In point of fact, 
there was no engagement between them ; there never had 
been any ; only love. 

And Guy, the lord, was w^ooing her stilj; wooing hW" 
silently. ^ She gave him no encouragement whatever ; rather 
tiicitly repelled him. She did not do it openly, not caring 
to invoke the displeasure of her mother. Joan had wondered 
why her brother was so dilatory in asking the young lady 
to be his wife, but Guy was only “ biding his time.’* Dis- 
couraged by her manner, ho preferred to work his way with 
her, rather than speak again too soon and provoke a second 
refusal.* But Guy was growing impatient, .tired of the 
delay ; and — Alice Wyldo is sitting on the low field stile 
there, looking at the flowers with eyes that -sec them 
not. 

She steps*off the stile and leans against it,. for she hears 
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footsteps approaching; and, though the hedge hides the 
intoder, she knows them to be the Lord of Pomeroy’s, 

“ Good-morning, Alice.” 

Good-morning,” she returned, preparing to move av/ay. 

Stay,” said Guy, putting hiS arm before her ; “ I cannot 
go on like this ; I cannot be shunned for ever, as you are 
shunning me. If I come up with you out-of-doors, you 
walk away ; if I call at the White House, you will not remain 
in the ,room. I have been there now, talking to your mother ; 
and she says, and I say, that matters should be brought to 
an issue.” 

“ They were so brought long ago,” replied Alice. “ Only 
yon will not take my answer.” 

“ No, I will never take that answer,” returned Guy. “ Oh, 
A^ice 1 ” he added, changing his tone to one of deep tender- 
ness, “ have compassion upon mo ! my love for you is eating 
away my heartstrings.” 

“ I cannot love you,” she replied, in a low tone. 

“ So you have said, I have asked you, as I ask you now, 
Why?” 

“Love is not a thing that can be called up at will. 
It cannot be bought and sold; as you would barter a 
jewel.” . 

“ Sufficient of it will come at will ; if there be no bar, I 
am ready to take you, and chance it. Is there a bar ? ” he 
continued meaningly. “‘iTatterly I have grown to think it.” 
^ Alice Wylde hesitated.^ The persecution — for so she 
looked upon it in spirit of opposition — of Guy Pomeroy 
had become intolerable to her : w^hen she woke in the morn- 
ing, the consciousness that she should meet him in the day, 
possibly be forced to listen to his love-making, to a second 
edition of his offer, would rush over her with a feeling (ff 
mingled doubt and despair. That this state of things could 
not continue, common-sense told her. On her side, she was 
growing angry and vexed with Eupert: but just*. at this 
moment it seemed to her that she must get rid of Guy. 
What if she told him there was a bar ? it might put an end 
to his hopes and his tormentings. ^o she spoke out impul- 
sively ; not*weighing;>her words. 
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“ If I were to impart to you that there is a bar, would it 
convince you that your wish to address ane cannot be carried 
out?’' 

“What is the bar?’ 

She did not answer. A wave of something J;hat looted 
like terror passed over Guy’s face. His voice became 
strangely agitated. 

“ Not that of love ! — of love for another I Oh, Alice, do 
not say it ! ” 

“ I must say it, if I am to speak the truth,” she whispered. 
“ I do love another.” 

Guy’s face took a darker expression. “ Has another dared 
to woo you ? ” 

“ Dared ? ” 

“ Yes — dared. For it must have been done in secret-rin 
dishonour. Your mother knows nothing of this.”* 

“ I would ask the Lord of Pomeroy to spare me — to my 
mother as to himself.” 

“ Alice, this is no child’s play. I have a right to inquire 
into this matter, to be told the whole truth. Who is it that 
has dared to come between us ? ” 

In her inmost heart Alice thought that the sentence might 
have been changed ; that the one to “ com© between ” was 
Guy himself —between her and Eupert. 

“ If you will not accord me an explanation, Alice, I must 
ask it of your mother. Oh, my dear, why won’t you trust 
me ? ” ho continued in softer tones. “ Confide in mo as IfT 
your best^ friend : you have never a warmer one.” 

“ It is your brother,” she faltered, her voice falling to a 
whisper. 

“ My brother ! ^ repeated Guy, looking at her in amaze* 
ment. “ Which brother ? ” 

“ Eupert.” 

A minute elapsed •before Guy took in the sense of the 
words, * So unconscious had he been of any sueh pretension 
on Eupert’s part that he thought even now he must have 
misunderstood her. 

“ It cannot be,” he saM. « Eupert ? ” 

“ Alas, yes I He is my best-beloved ” 
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Alice had heard of the passion that on occasion Guy 
Pomeroy could fall into. It arose now. Bewildered, con- 
fused, in his bitter disappointment, his dearest hopes thrown 
back upon him, he hardly knew what he uttered. 

* “ Bupert ! ” he foamed. “ Bupert 1 the ill-doing spend- 
thrift I the disgrace to the name of Pomeroy I who is now in 
hiding, lest his reckless debts should be visited upon him ; 
whose light conduct here in Abbeyland would bo a byword 

in men’s mouths, but that he is a Pomeroy I who But 

I do not believe you,” suddenly broke off Guy, his passion 
cooling down, as he revolved the past in the light of common 
sense. Ho could not remember that Bupert and she had 
been sufficiently intimate for love to ensue. “ It is a mis- 
take, Alice. You never saw much of Bupert, or he of you.” 

Alice leaned against the top bar of the stile. She did not 
reply ; but the rich flush of love, remembered love, mantled 
her cheek, and her lips parted with a half-smile. It mad- 
dened Guy. 

“ Do you wish to drive me wild ? ” he asked, scorning 
concealment. “ Why don't you say that you never mot liim 
— in love ; that you are asserting what is false, only to 
deceive me ? ” 

“ I have said what is true. And, as to not meeting, T 
should bo sorry to meet you in secret, as I have nuit 
Bupert.” 

“ You — a gentlewoman — and my promised wife —can stand 
"liiero and avqw that you have met Bupert Pomeroy in 
secret ? ” 

“ I am not your promised wife,” retorted Alice, bent on 
vexing him in her own sense of discomfort. “And there 
was no other way in which we could meet, for you had 
gained the ear of my mother. If we did meet in secret, 
whore was the harm ? do you think Bupert would permit 
harm to come near me ? ” 

“ He — made love to you ? ” 

“Yes; ho loved me. When you were paying your 
fomal visits in tho day, Bupert paid his ifi the evening. 
We used to walk about in yondeC^ grove — and oh, we were 
so happy 1 
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The Lord of Pomeroy turned his face from Alice, bending 
it to the ground : it was well, perhaps^ she did not see it 
then. His love for her was indeed as a volcano raging 
within liim : he could not give her up ; far rather would ho 
liave given up life and all its benefits. What could have 
possessed her to meet him in this spirit of bravado? Guy 
wa*s not one to boar it tamely, or to be cheated of his 
revenge. As to Alice — she should be his, even if he died 
for it. And death seemed, in his present mood, to 4)6 far 
too good for his treacherous brother. 

“ Alice,” ho said, compelling bis tone to an Unnatural 
calmness, “ your love is worse than wasted, if it bo given to 
liupert Pomeroy.” 

“ Wasted ? ” 

“ Yes, he had none to waste ; or to give to you.”^ 

Again the rich flush of remembrance dyed her cheeks, and 
her lips were parted with the same sweet smile. Guy kept 
down his temper. 

“ I say Rupert Pomeroy had no love to give to you. Ho 
deceived you if he professed it; ho was only amusing 
himself.” 

‘‘You shall not traduce him to me,” she interrupted, with 
s})irit. “I will not listen to it. You know the motive 
which has obliged mo to confide this to you — that you may 
turn your hopes elsewhere. Keep my secret, Guy, and be 
generous : perhaps I shall be your sister some time.” 

“W^’alk with me a little way, Alice,” ho, suddenly ex- 
claimed. “ Not far.” 

Mechanically she obeyed, for his tone was imperative. 
Guy offered her his arm ; but she bowed a refusal. 

“ You w^ould take Rupert’s,” he cried, with reproachful 
scorn. And then chafed in spirit for having said it. 

It is not the custom for young ladies to walk arm-in- 
arm in public, and I am quite alive to these exactions,” she 
added, throwing back her head. 

Custom ! ” retorted Guy — between a man and woman 
who are to forili the closest tie on earth ? ” 

“ Did you speak of yourself, or of Rupert ? " she returned, 
wilfully aggravating. And Guy Pomeroy, after a look 
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that must have betrayed the bitterness of his heart, walked 
by her side in silence. But all this only tended to augment 
the resentment that was shaking his every fibre. If ever a 
man had been desperately ill-used on earth, he believed that 
it was himself. 

^ The next field brought them within view of the game- 
keeper’s lodge. The windows were closed, the house seemed 
deserted: it often looked so, now Sybilla was gone. Old 
Nanny» liked solitude. Guy stopped, laid his forefinger on 
Alice’s arm, and caused her to turn towards it. 

“ You see that place, Alice ? ” 

• “ Yes, what of it ? 

Look at it. Study it well.” 

“It is Gaunt’s cottage,” she exclaimed, wonderingly. 
“ Why am I to look at it ‘? ” 

“ Because there was where Rujiert’s love was given.” 

She was slow in comprehending. No suspicion of the 
sort had ever dawned upon her. Guy’s words only called 
up thoughts of the gamekeeper and the cottage : not of 
Sybilla. Guy, saying no more for the moment, turned 
homewards with her. Presently he spoke. 

“ There are certain topics, Alice, that we may not discuss 
openly ; custom, which you profess to honour, does not 
sanction it ; the proprieties of life would not sanction it ; 
nevertheless, some of this reserve must be forgotten, oven to 
a young lady, wlien circumstances imperil tivoly demand it.” 

Alice Wylde turned her wondering eyes upon him. 

“You know that Sybilla Gaunt has left tiie place,” he 
resumed, in low, deep tones: “you know, at least it is 
probable that you do, u'^hy she was obliged to leave it.” 

“Well?” 

“ She is with Eupert.” 

Silence ensued. Guy glanced around. Alice was walking 
on, but he could not see berface. 

“ The author of the disrepute that fell upon Sybilla Ganni 
was Eupert Pomeroy,” continued Guy : “ he who ought tc 
have guarded her from it. Eupert— I tell ifr'you fearlessly 
Alice, for it is the truth — ^is heaftiess as he is high. And 
so— he pretended that his whole love was yours.! ” 
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It was — Tiers ? 

“ Yes ; he is both base and false ” 

As a blast of lightning falls upon a tree, and shatters it, 
so were those words falljng upon Alioe Wylde’s brain. At 
the end of the last field, which skirted Mrs. Wylde’s garden, 
Guy \^alked foiward and held the gate open for her to pass'' 
thi^ugh. He could have broken again into passion, had he 
been sm‘e that her emotion arose from love of Eupert : her 
countenance was white with agony. 

“ Is it true ? ” she gasped. 

“ It is true as that you and I arc hero.’* 


(jHAPTEIi VI. 

TIUUMPH. 

Walkuso slowly towards the open window of the dining- 
room, the footsteps of the Lord of Pomeroy echoing in her 
cars as ho strode from the garden-gate, went Alice Wylde, 
feeling as if the best part of her life had been crushed out 
of her. 

Eomombranco w'as busy within her; events of the past 
w’cro rising up, trifles which had caused her no reflection air 
the time. She remembered once to have mad© a slighting 
remark loTSupert of Sybilla Gaunt, and Eupert had abruptly 
I hanged the theme. Again she remembered, in diiving homo 
with her mother from a dinner-party, one moonlight night, 
at which theyr had met the lord and Guy, but not Euport, 
who had sent an excuse, that she saw Eupert standing by 
the trees at Gaunt’s 'Cottage ; and there was another un- 
defined ^shadow near his : the gamekeeper’s she had con- 
cluded, and she had wondered why Eupert had gone down 
there so late.* Of course that shadow must have been 
Sybilla’s. 

How was it that she had been so blind ? Who but Eupert, 
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^mih. his fascinating manners and his hatjidsome form, with 
his*careloss p^ncij)les and indifference to consequences, was 
likely to have turned the head of Sybilla? The lower 
people about her ?— ^Sybilla would have spurned them under 
foot. Times and again she had wondered to herself with a 
hazy sort of indifference who the recreant truant could be. 
How could she have been so unsuspecting ? The voiy ftCct 
of Sybilla’s quitting the jdace with Eupert — or almost at 
the sane period — might have opened her eyes. 

The revulsion of feeling to Alice was terrible: ail her 
love seemed to be thrown back upon herself, just as she in 
hpr turn had been throwing back Guy’s. She could have 
wept tears of agony at the thought of how Eupert the false 
must have laughed at her credulity. She, who had told him 
Oj; her rejection of Guy ; of her refusal to become the Lady 
of Pomeroy for his sake. Together they had made fun of 
the lord and of his hopes. Oh, blind, blind, blind ! 

In her way, Alice Wyldo was no less vindictive than Guy. 
Already she began to wonder how she could be avenged on 
Eupert. There was one way, if she could bring herself to 
take it, that would at least show Eupert she did not care for 
him : she could accept Guy. 

The opening of the gate, as she stood still thinking these 
thoughts, caused her to turn. Guy had come back again. 

“ Alice,” he began, “ when ” 

“ Say nothing to me now,” she interrupted, her tone a 
Tnixture of fierceness and despair, “ or I shall be visiting the 
hate upon you that I am beginning to fool for Eupert. If 
ho has thus trifled with mo — if ho has a false heak ” 

“ He has a false one,” said Guy. “ He lives only to trifle. 
You are not the first he has professed to love ; nor was 
Sybilla, either. The village coi^Mtell you various tales.” 

The village could do so. Mai|ka foolish escapade had 
been laid, rightly or wrongly, at th^door of the gay and 
attractive Eupert. But the village held its peacd, for was 
he not a Pomeroy ? — and, amongst the simple around, it was 
pretty generally held that the Pomeroys, like kings, could 
do no wrong. 

The LoH of Pomeroy spoke his farewell and departed : 
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Alice did not answer him, but went on indoors. Not {jjiat 
she intended any particular discourtesy Ifcowards him, but 
her mind was in a tumult. “ To come to mo with Jiis false 
vows, from the company ,©f that girl ! ” she muttered to her- 
self ; “ to win my love ; to play upon my credulity ; to sport 
with my heart's most sacred feelings ; and then return to 
whence he came — to her I Oh, mercy ! how shall I support 
myself?” 

A little voice came whispering to her, Is it true P or is 
Guy deceiving you ? She thought it was true ; the proba- 
bilities, looking back, seemed to say that it was so. But she 
went to her mother, who was on her dressing-room sofa, 
deep in the pages of a fashionable novel, and asked n 
question boldly. Little cared she, in her despair, for what 
Guy had called the proprieties of life. 

“Mother, who was it that led Sybilla Gaunt into the 
wrong path?” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Wylde was particularly alivo 
to the proprieties at that moment ; for the book before her 
was of the most orthodox school: filled with holy little 
village children and young clergymen with long (and very 
unbecoming) black skirts, and who had never heard of 
“ wrong paths,” much less come into contact with them. 
Therefore Mrs. Wylde bent a severe brow on Alice. 

“ Young lady ! such topics are ignored in society. What 
are you thinking of ? ” 

“ I want to know who it was that led Sybilla Gaunt into 
sin,” prooqpded Alice, plunging deeper into the mire. 

She stood before her mother with a pale face and eye of 
dark misery, and it brought down Mrs. Wylde from her 
stilts. 

“ Alice, what in the w^d is the matter ? What is Sybilla 
Gaunt to you ? It was^t Guy Pomeroy ; therefore ” 

“ Was it Rupert ? ” 

“ Chil^, I say, these subjects are bettor let alone. What 
has come to you ? Of course it was Rupert ; every one 
knows that.” * 

“ Why did not the villlgo shun him ? He was popular ; 
he was courted \vp to the very hour he Ifeft it,” 

• jPomeroy Abbey. 6 
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“ The villafge fihuii a Pomeroy I ” derisively retorted Mrs. 
W^flde. “ If a Pomeroy chose to toll ^bem they must sell 
their soule to htoSj they would only kneel and do it. That 
is enough, Alice ; the topic is tiiot a suitable one for you.” 

* But now Mrs. Wylde, in her zeal, or perhaps, it may be 
said, in her ammus againsl Eupert, spoke more surely than 
she had grounds &r. In talking one day with her own 
maid, a flighty, gossiping damsel named Lettice, she had 
introdiHsed the subject of Sybilla and her misdoings. “ Who 
can have been her admirer?” spoke Mrs. Wylde. «Oh, 
ma’am, that’s not known,” said the girl, ** but I’d lay some- 
thing it’s that good-looking Mr. Eupert Pomeroy.” Not 
another hint, excepting this, had Mrs. Wylde heard : and yet 
she took upon herself to make this confident assertion to her 
d^ghter. 

It chanced, this same day, that Joan Pomeroy called at 
the White House, with the information that she was about to 
leave the abbey for a season. Left alone with Alice for a 
moment, the latter approached her with an eager whisper. 

Miss Pomeroy, please tell me ; was it known who — who 
ran away with Sybilla Gaunt?” 

Miss Pomeroy looked sui^yised. She disdained to equivo- 
cate, and therefore did not reply. ” Are you ill, Alice ? ” 
she asked, noting the girl’s paleness. 

** I have heard that it was your brother Eupert,” resumed 
Alice, her eyes strained on Joan with a wild expectancy not 
pleasant to look upon. 

Joan Pomeroy bowed her head. “ I do not know, myself.” 
But you cannot tell me it was he I ^ 

“ No, I cannot. I ask, Alice, if you are ill ? ” 

Oh no,” she answered, with a hollow laugh : " I am very 
well.” 

Meanwhile, Guy Pomeroy, smarting under the treatment 
accorded him hy one he loved so passionately, stung to the 
heart at the deceit practised upon him by his brother, pro- 
ceeded home with a step that had a sound of fury in it. 
Only toat very morning application had been made to him 
on behalf of Eupert by Mr. Hildy^ jrd, their family solicitor 
in London * Eupert had been arrested upon a/^, judgment ” 
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that had been obtained against him, and nniefis the Lord of 
Pomeroy came forward to extricate^ }um> he mufit go to the 
Queen’s Bench prison. Guy had boeii travering all the 
morning as to whether he should re^nd to this appeal or 
not. He had not too much cash to spare, and he quite 
believed that if be extricated Eupert from this mess, ho 
wduld.bo in a similar one to-morrow ; but still Guy was not 
altogether unbrotherly, and ho did not care to hear of a 
Pomeroy being sent to prison. The matter had been^Uing 
his mind up to the hour of his visit at the White House, 
argument for, answering argument a^inst : but what he had 
heard decided him now. 

Opening his desk, he penned a sharp, brief note to the 
solicitor. 

‘‘Deae Me. Hildyaud, 

“ The arrest of my brother Rupert is, no doubt, 
only the precursor of many other similar arrests. In fact, 
how ho has been allowed to go scot-free so long, surprises 
me. Nothing that you or he could say would induce me to 
interfere ; and I desire that you will not appeal to me again, 
now or later. With regard to the Queen’s Bench, a sojourn 
within its walls may do him good. This decision, so far as 
I am concerned, is final. 

♦‘POMEEOV OF POMBEOY.’’ 

This was the usual signature of the- Lords of Pomeroy, 
And thus, the appeal being unfavourably, Mr. Rupert 
Pomeroy yas escoi^d to prison. So far as appearances 
might be trusted, his stay there would not be a short one. 

In the course of the following afternoon, the Lord of 
Pomeroy arrived at the White House in all the state which it 
pleased the Pomeroys to observe on occasions of importance, 
and which was nothing unusual at that* time: a gilded 
carnage* with his arms emblazoned on it, four prancing 
horses, attendant servants in their sumptuous liveries of 
purple velvet «ud silver. Tormented almost to madness, 
Guy Pomeroy had deten3|ined to put his fate to the trials 
without fur^r delay, and to make his proposals ih due form. 
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OB, my goodness I ” cried Mrs. Wylde, running to the 
wihdow upon heaBring the clatter below — Alice, it is the 
Lord of Pomeroy I And he has come in state I What can 
it mean*? ” 

* Alice, looking pale enough for a^ghost, for sho had passed 
just such a restless, sleepless night as Guy, pushed her 
pretty hair from her face in consternation. “He might 
have given me another day or two,’’ she murmured. 

“ Another what ? ” cried Mrs. Wylde. 

“ Another day or two for thought,” sighed Alice. “ I 
suppose he has come for— for my answer.” 

“ Has he made you an offer ? ” 

“ Ho has renewed it, mamma. He made it before the old 
lord died.” 

Oh, you crafty child 1 Never to tell me ! ” 

“ I refused him. I told him I would never, never have 
him ; that he was never more to speak to me upon the subject. 
But yesterday ho spoke again.” 

“Well?” 

A message interrupted them ; the Lord of Pomeroy waited 
to see Mrs. Wylde, 

“ Now, Alice, W'hat am I to say to the lord ? ” asked the 
mother, suppressed anger in her tone. 

“ I am sure I don’t know,” sighed Alice, looking the very 
image of perplexity and despair, 

“What do you mean by that, you wayward girl? Not 
'know f You can do but one thing — accept him.” 

“ There’s so "much to be said on both sides the question,” 
pleaded Alice* “I-*- do — not — like — him — you know; 
but ” 

“ I know I ” broke in Mrs. Wylde. “ Don’t bring my 
name in like that, Alice. If you don’t like him, you 
ought to bo ashamed of yotirself ; that’s all 1 know. You 
have done your best to flirt with him. You have drawn 
him on.” 

“ Ah no, not lately, mamma ; not for many months now. 
I did — perhaps— flirt with him a little for fun once ; but it 
must be as much as a year ago.” ^ 

You did more than flirt a little with him for fun ; you 
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did all you could to lead him on to love you,^ spoke tke angry 
lady impressively. “And you succeeded. If ever man 
loved woman, Guy lovos you— and your life with him 
will be as one long, Jhappy daydream. The Lady of 
Pomeroy I ” continued she in an ecstasy. “ Mistress of 
Pomeroy Abbey ! Why, for that position, Alice, half the 
girls ki the county are languishing ! And it is at your feet 
Surely you will not be so idiotic as to play with the lord 
any longer ? ” 

“ Yes, I know—I admit there is a great deal to bo said on 
both sides,** assented Alice. 

“Well, I must not keep him waiting. And, Alice, I 
shall accept him."* 

“ No, don*t do that,** Alice replied, in quick fear. “ If I 
accept him, I will do it myself. But I must speak to him 
in private first.** 

Guy had come to lay his formal proposals for her daughter’s 
hand before Mrs. Wyldo; and he did so. Flattered, de- 
lighted, the hopes and the doubts which had tormented her 
laid to rest, Mrs. Wylde received them in the most gracious, 
not to say gushing manner. Alice was shy, she told him ; 
uncertain ; it was in the nature of maidens to be so ; but sho 
was sure she cared for the lord at heart, and would doubtless 
accept the honour done her, and listen to his suit. The 
lord, upon that, requested to see Alice; and the mother 
retired, to send her in. 

“You know, Guy,*’ Alice answered, when ho held her 
hands, an^ put the question to her almost as formally as he 
had put it to her mother, “ that I have told you I cared for 
Rupert ** 

“ Yes, yes,” he frowningly interrupted. 

“ And therefore I do not — in that way — care for you, for 
we cannot care for two people at once ; it is impossible. It 
was (rue—what you told me of him— about Sybilla Gaunt ? ** 

“ It was true.” 

“ Then I shall never, never care for him again, and I will 
try never to think of him. From henceforth,^ 'my best 
endeavours shall be to ha|e Rupert Pomeroy.” 

“ And to love me,” ho softly whisper8d. 
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That will OObae in ^ 

Mf Aiarling,' ^ai is aQ S aiSi^ ^ Ad^ yon will be my dear 
wife?" " 

1 wxll : I promise. Btit yon m^ist please understand one 
thing, Guy-— rthat but for Rupert’s baling played me false, 
I never could have tnarried you. I mention it T)y Vay,of 
excuse for wbat you may have j3eemed my ill-eonduct to you 
all this while. Rupert-^ — " 

may drop Rupert’s name now," again interrupted 
Quy^ showing impatience even at the mention of his brother. 

Yes ; and drop it for ever,” acquiescfed Alice. ** Traitor ! ” 
* * * * ' * 

The news went forth to the local World., The Lord of 
Pomeroy — the great ma® amidst its great men — had chosen 
hk consort ; he wasio espouse the daughter of Mrs. Wylde, 
whom he, as was shrewdly suspected, had been for some 
time courting. The young lady was not of distinguished 
descent; of no descent at all, in fact; but she had both 
riches and beauty. 

Gaily aod swiftly went on the preparations for the 
wedding ; both Mrs. Wylde and Guy urging a speedy day. 
Perhaps neither of them, remembering the past, felt quite 
sure that Alico, in her capa^ce, might not waver again. Joan 
Pomoroy put Off her visit ; and consented to remain at the 
abbey for the ceremony. Her sister, Mrs. Capel, would come 
for it, and they would depart together when the gaieties 
were over. 

The village of Abbeyland lay in a hollow. On its right, 
looking towards the sea, rose the veiy long and gentle hi^, 
winding and tuiming until it re^ewjhed the forest : the White 
House being about midway between the forest and the abbey. 
Sheltered within the skirts of this dark forest was an old 
and lonely cottage, inhabited by an old woman named 
Naomi Ret. 

In the datys gone by, there had been a rather large coloiiy of 
Rexes in Abbeyland— all close and staunch adherents of the 
Lords of Pomeroy. Some had been in <heir ^rsonal servioo 
— valets or house-stewards ; and oirb had held the post of head 
gamekeeper before Gaunt. An ordinary keeper, was he, re- 
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ceiving hifl wages ; not, Ctenjj* IW, a « geiiflemftai keeper ” 
All the male Bexes^jbad eut pf * itm women there 
remained three ; Malvka Bex, who was housekeeper at the 
abbey, and was called Mpt^Bex, thoeigh she had nevertaarricd ; 
Naomi Bex, who was tfie old widow of Anthony Bex, the 
housekeeper's brother ; and Bridget E^x, who was daughter 
to* another deceased bother, an,d Who liVJ^ at the abbey with 
her aunt. Naomi Bex, the widow, lived in the cottage in 
the forest, upon a small, comfortable incoj|ne realize^ by ber 
late hushimd : the late Lord of Pomfirdy having accorded 
her the use of the cottage for life. These Boxes knew as 
much about the traditions of the Pomeroys, and about them- 
selves too, as long-retained servants in a family generally 
do know. The Kexes had always been respected by the 
villagers; treated by thmn with more ponsidemtion than 
they showed to one another, in regard to their having been 
confidential retainers of the lords of the soil. 

It wanted about a week to the wedding, for which all 
sorts of great preparations were agate, when hlrs. Wyldo 
chanced one hot morning to pass the cottage in the forest, 
and saw Naomi. Naomi was popularly supposed to be falling 
into her dotage. Like many imaginative persons, who, when 
they get into years, are fonder of ruminating on the past 
than of talking of the presentfshe would sit for hours on 
the bench oustide her door in silence, ber eyes fixed on tbo 
landscape that rose before her, the most conspicupus feature 
of which was the abbey, and her mind lost in the days that 
had boom It was thus that Mrs. Wylde her. That 
lady, who had not felt well of late, and had moreover a 
iiorrible fear upon her that she was growing frightfully 
stout, was ordered by Mr. Norris to ta^ as much walking 
exercise as possible; she often passed the cottage in her 
walks, and had made acquaintance with its tenani 

“ Good-morning, Naomi.” 

“ Gdbd-moming to you, madam,” replied Ifaomi, roused 
out of her reverie, and getting up to curtsy, with her 
habitual rei^eot, and to remain standing as long as Mrs. 
Wylde chose to halt aA her palings. The manners then 
observed igi the humbler classes towards their* bettors were 
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very ditfei^ent from thcrse obtaining in these degenerate days $ 
moreover, Naomi Bex knew that Mrs^Wylde was the mother 
of the future Lady of Pomeroy. It was the highest position 
in the whole world, in poor Naomi’s estimation : princes 
were, no doubt, great and grand ; ‘t>ut the Pomeroys were 
greater. 

Would you please to condescend to walk in and rest, 
ma’am,” asked Naomi, observing that her visitor’s comely 
face looked warm and tired. It’s shady in my little parlour.” 

“ I don’t mind if I do,” said Mrs. Wylde. “ One feels the 
hill in this sultry weather. Stay ; no ; not indoors ; 1 should 
prefer this bench,” she added, sitting down on the bench 
from which Naomi had risen. How pleasant it is here ! ” 

“ Ay, ma’am, it is. Would you please to note the sweep 
o’ landscape. The fair plain, the bold rocks, and yonder 
sea"*; the abbey right before one’s eyes, and the blessed 
convent in the distance, like a peaceful haven ! ” 

It all looks peaceful to me, after that dreadful hill. But 
you must sit down yourself, Mrs. Rex.” 

“ Thank] you, madam, no,” curtsied the old lady. “ I 
would rather stand.” 

“ Unless you take the very place from which I disturbed 
you, I shall go away again^” said Mrs. Wylde, firmly. And 
Naomi, who knew proper mUnners, sat down at once. She 
was a cleanly-looking old lady, with a pale, thin face, wearing 
a big-bordered cap with black bows ; a short dark gown, and 
a black-and-white print ’kerchief crossed upon her shoulders, 
which partially^ hid the small, beautiful cross of gold and 
blue enamel, that lay on her neck. 

1 hope this day next week ^ill be as fine as this one ! ” 
impulsively spoke Mrs. Wylde, following out her thoughts ; 
and they were rarely ah^nt now from the approaching 
ceremony. 

The saints grant it 1 ” acquiesced Naomi. 

Mrs. Wylde, recalled to the present, laughed. “You 
know, then, what is to take place on that day ? ” 

<‘Knowl” exclaimed Naomi, sutprisod at the question. 
“Ma’am, could I bo ofi knowing aught that concerns a 
Pomeroy? JEspecialty so momeiftous an event as the 
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marriage of the lord ! T trtmt; to my heart, &e lord is 
xnarrying for his happiness : and the sveet young lady too. 
I trust that it is not in Aia day the prediction is to be 
fulfilled.” . 

Now, if Mrs. Wylde had just spoken on impulse, so most 
assure^y had Naomi, in saying this. All the morning long, 
on'b certmn subject, this subject, had been haunting her 
mind. Aware of the slip she had made, she was hasting 
to speak of something else, but Mrs. Wylde caught her up 
sharply. 

“ Prediction ! What do you mean ? Prediction of what ? ” 

“ There used to be a prediction talked of in the Pomeroy 
family, when the late lord was young,” calmly answered 
Naomi, silently crossing herself. Hardly an ancient family 
in the land, ma’am, but has its belief and its forecastings*” 

“ Doubtless,” assented Mrs. Wylde, with dignity, as if to 
imply that she was of ancient family herself. “ What was 
the prediction about ? ” 

“ It was just a verse of rhyme, ma’am ; four lines, maybe ; 
though 1 don’t call to mind, at this moment, how they run.” 

“ And what did they predict ? ” 

^*They tell of some ill-fortune that is to fall upon the 
Pomeroys, after the marriage of one of the lords. But it’s 
a marriage that must be entered into with deceit and craft — 
so it is not likely to fall in these days, for the Pomeroys are 
honourable, and disdain a lie. I remember hearing the late 
lord joke about it to his lady soon after their marriage, 
saying that it could not fall in his time, since he had not 
fulfilled its conditions.” 

“ What nonsense it must be ! ” cried Mrs. Wylde. Who 
made it up — who spoke it?” 

No one knows that, madam. It is some generations ago 
now.” . 

Mrs. Wylde burst into laughter. It must be confessed 
that shd had little reverence for such superstitions, and 
would as soon have believed in a ghost itself as in a pro- 
diction.” 

Then 1 think the pre^bnt lord has no need to fear. If 
generation afier generati^ has been passed ovef, surely his 
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will not proV^ Ihe motion. The Pomeroys are very 
fanWnl, are ’* added Hrs. Wylde^ eonsigning the 

subject to the obliviM it deserved* 

^They liava4imir opiuiem^ and their traditions. 

All old fiMuSies have/' 

« You have seen 4 great deal of the^' Pomeroys in your 
time?" 

« Ay, ma'am; I have. I was a Eex, ma'am, you see, and 
oousim to my late husband ; and tfie Boxes have always been 
close servants of ibe P<mieroys. Old Jerome's mo^er, by 
the way, was a Bex too, but only distantly related to us. 
The late lady took a good deal of notice of me." 

** Yon had no children, I think ? ” 

“ No, ma'am, never. It sometimes falls out, Pve remarked, 
that when, man and wife are cousins they don't have any." 

Mrs. Wylde nodded. suppose you will go to seo tlio 
ceremony ? " 

Doubtless, ma’am. The lord himself bade my sister^in* 
law, tbe housekeeper, invite me to the abbey for the day, 
and tbey'U send ibr me betimes. It’s but a slip of a walk 
round to tbe chapel from thence, and I can manage that I 
would not be off seeing the wedding for a good deal." 

« What sort of a young man is the youngest son ? ’’ asked 
Mrs. Wylde, who never lost an opportunity of learning in- 
formation about the family she so reverenced. 

‘‘ Charming young men, both tho younger ones,” exclaimod 
Naomi Bex, warmly^ « Not so grand in stature as the lord 
and Mr. Bupert, but fteA and fsir-looking as q summer’s 
day. Mr. Leolin is a bit haughty in manner like the lord ; 
but Mr. George — Oaptain Pomeroy they call him now — is 
just a favourite with everybody. He takes after his mother." 

I have seen him : he was here when we first settled at 
the place ” remarked Mrs. WyHe. “ But I did not see him 
when he came to the funeral." ^ 

His stcQr was so short, ma^am. Short as it was, &ough, 
he came up to See me between the lights — bless him 1 He 
was kept back two whole days by a burricahe in crossing 
from Irdand^-as maybe you heard at the time, ma’am." 

« Oh, the sea is dreadful,’' remWked Mrs. Wylde. “ We 
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had a iiivee-dajs’ gale off tibe Oap0ii4ieii 1 vha ooming from 
India ; the waves rising maontailiB high fiA beating ns iSack 
every minute. I was frighienW In my life. And 

now I must go ” she ad^^d, beginning to atomge' the strings 
of her grey chip bonne^ Which had loosened; <‘bnt* I 
must hrst ask you to riJe^a glass of water.” 

‘Naomi called to her Kttle maid, Anh, and the water was 
brought. Then Mrs. Wylde tuamM to pursue her way. 

“What a beautiful $xoiaimcd in admiration, 

catching sight of the omarnmit as Naomi bent forward to 
close the gate after her. . * , 

“ It never leaves my neck, lOif^am, night or day, save when 
I want to renew the ribbon ; I look upon it as a charm,” 
spoke the old wmnan. 

“ Some relic, I suppose ? ” 

“A relic of the Pmneroys, madam. My kte lady gave it 
to me after Master Leolin was bom. Her maid was ill at 
the time, and the ntirse was taken ill ; a sort of epidemic, I 
suppose it was, and they sent for me. My lady liked me to 
be about her ; and though the two young women soon got 
well, she kept me for six weeks, and gave me this cross when 
I left. Oh, she was a considerate, sweet-tempered lady — 
and Master George is the very model of her. Good-day, 
madam ; my service to you.” 

Mrs. Wylde walked slowly home, her thoughts running in 
a desultory sort of way upon the interview. A lovely cross, 
she said to herself, quite out of plade upon that old woman’s 
wrinkled jieck ; it was perfectly absurd to have^iven it to 
her. If Captain George were as indlscximinate as his mother 
in snch matters, she should not say vety much for his sense. 
And what autocrats the Pomeroys eeemed always to havo 
been I — and how proud this old creature was of having 
served them ! Thus Mrs. WylWs* reflections run on, from 
one point to another — but never once did they recur to the 
“ Prediction.” 

The days sped qnickly onward, and the eve of the 
wedding arrived. Visitors, in the shape of Mr. * and Mrs. 
Capel, came to the abbej^ ; one or two to the W^^ite House ; 
but the guests would diiefly assemble *on the day only. 
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In tlie aftomoon Alice sat in her own room, her maid 
Thdresa busily {^ceoking. Only n small trunk of clothes 
would be conveyed to the abbey that evening; tiie rest 
would follow later. The Lords o^ Pomeroy disdained to 
follow the world’s ordinary forms and customs, and Alice 
would on the morrow proceed direct to hex new home. 

Alice WyMo had borne up bravely. She would not allow 
herself to recall the past ; she thought she was successfully 
putting the recreant Eupert from Bbr heart ; and she did her 
best to like the Lord of Pomeroy, to look forward to a happy 
life with him. Only, now and again, some slight incident 
would arise that served to bring back to memory a scene of 
happier days, and her whole frame would thrill with anguish. 
One of these occurred now. 

“ Are th^e flowers to go in, Miss Alice ? ” 

‘‘ Flowers ? ” repeated Alice, listlessly. “ What flowers ? 
flow you worry, Theresa I ” 

These, miss, that were between this tissue paper in your 
little drawer,” replied Theresa. “Hero’s a rose, and a — 
what is it ? — a white geranium, 1 think, Miss Alice, but they 
are dned up beyond knowing.” 

Alice tamed to tbe flowers—^she had overlooked them 
when casting away others — and the tide of memory came 
rushing over her. They were the last he had ever given 
her, and too well she remembered how they were given ; his 
words and his looks of love. She buried her face in her 
hands^ and gave vent to a groan of pain. 

It was all over uqw; he was false, and gone. Gone, 
never to return. The last evening they had clandestinely 
met, Eupert was late ; when he came he had these flowers 
in his hand, a blush rose and a white geranium, and he put 
them into hers. All that sweet romance ^ over ; hence- 
forth her heart must content itself with the most prosaic 
reidity. 

“ Flowers I she cried, indifferently, turning to Theresa, 
who was on her knees before the trunk. “ Some old dried 
things, I suppose, that have lain there and been forgotten. 
Throw them down with the other ^bish, Theresa.” 

Theresa let the flowers fsU upon the carpet lunidst the 
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discarded odds and ends lying there* She was resuming 
her packing, when her esa caught &e Jound ot foois&ps 
through the open window, and she stretched up her head to 
look below. 

Miss Alice, here’s tlTe Lord of Pomeroy.** 

He had come, had he ! — in spite of Mrs. Wylde’s having 
laughingly told him that, according to rules of etiquette, a 
bridegroom must not see his bride on the eve of the wedding- 
day. It was not etiquette ** that could keep Guy Pemeroy 
from her he loved. 

Alice know she must go to him. And why should she 
not ? Was he not to be her husband ere many hours had 
I)asscd ? But her thoughts had been turned to the events 
which she had latterly striven to bury, and, as she went 
down, an impulse arose — ^long afterwards she ilsed^to wonder 
why it should so have arisen— to speak of them to Guy. 
Have we not all been unaccountably swayed by such im- 
pulses, without rhyme or reason ? 

Entering the room where he stood alone, waiting for her, 
she stopped his words of greeting and put away uncon- 
sciously his hand. It was as though some instinct compelled 
her to speak and as if she had not a moment left to do 
it in. 

“Guy, did you deceive mo when you tpld mo that— that 
ill of Bupert ? ” 

The Lord of Pomeroy turned his eyes upon her. ** Why 
do you ask that now ? ” 

“ Were I to find, later, that you had dcceiv^ me, it would 
be bad for us both ; for you and for mo,” she dreamily said. 

“ Deceived you in what respect ? ** 

“ About Sybilla Gaunt.^* 

“ The Lords of Pomeroy disdain deceit,” was his reply. 
“ The fact of Buperfs remaining away so long might con- 
vince you that he is with het^ or with some other equally 
powerful attraction, without any further proof.** 

“ True, true,** she murmured. “ Forgive me, Guy.” 

Guy PomerOy bent towards her, and would haVe sealed 
his forgiveness, but was^et by a gesture of repression. 
“ Don’t, please,” she faintly Isaid, as sheMrew away. 
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A piUMUig frown oox^tr^cted fmo* these little 

epiiS^s pe^pad oiit,odiow%g. how nttarly ehe disliked him, 
he felt et w^ wilb Btifierl, wi& (3ie world, and 

with HeayejEn 


CHA?TEB Vn. 

TH:E iSTOBJIC. 

The month hy the Oalendar was June ; the day, in the first 
week of it : looking jit the weather, it might have been pro- 
nounced l^ovember ; rarely, i^deedi has June seen such a 
day. But, if the weS.tber was bad, the inhabitants of 
Abbeyland were unusually jotive and gay ; all, their best 
attire donned, making the most of their holiday. Windows 
and casements seemed alive with heads ; groups gathered 
under shelter in dopr-wsys, in the shops, and in the black- 
smith's forge, all watching the road in a flatter of expecta- 
tion, for Guy, liord of Pomeroy, was to pass with his 
bride. 

Twice already had the gazers been gratified. Once when 
the string of carriages, containing the bride and her friends, 
had gone forth to the chapel belonging to Pomeroy Abbey ; 
and again at the conclusion of the ceremony, when they 
wont back to the White House to breakfast, the nride then 
sitting by her lord in his new and handsome chariot. A 
chariot emblazoned with the old arms and qpa|:'t6rings of the 
Pomeroys, and drawn by four greys, splendidly caparisoned. 
A goodly sight, indeed * but what a day 1 

Fair tod calm and lovely had the weather been thi*ough- 
out ilie past month, and n^n Abbeyland's inhabitants went 
to rest &e previoTU evtou^ it |^d appeared as settled as 
fair. In ihe moming, whfn they rose, the sky was of a dark 
leaden colour, glbons^ and threatening clouds overspread the 
earth like tx pall, and a sigidng w^ swept along in moum^ 
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fal wails» now dxop^ing into a low dirge, now meeting, as it 
seemed, from all qnaartezS}*«i^^}nd<^g m fury. Ko i&in 
fell as yet, no lightning eam^ to texr%^ ttioid, no thunder 
to appid them : but if ev^ the elem^te were gathering for 
warfare they were that morning. And in this threatening 
weather the bride and ber train went forth to the chapel at 
mid-day. " % * ^ 

A bride bright and beautifdl was she : and so she looked 
as she stood before the array of priests in ber chaplet of 
white roses and orange4»lossoms, the veil thrown back from 
her face, her eyes sparkling,i^ and her cheeks dashed to 
brilliancy. A sign of hapj^ess, quoth the company around, 
arrayed in their feathers and laces: they little suspected 
that it was but the dash of excitement ; of misory if you 
will ; or that she had disliked the Lord of il^ome^y, whilo 
she passionately loved another. 

How fortunate Alice Wylde was, they deemed, to have 
gained that prize in the matrimonial lottery for which many 
liad striven 1 And she, dighty, vain, ill-trained, worse- 
disciplined, disappointed in him whom she had loved, had 
thought she could not do better than hasten to bo somebody 
clso’s wife, if only to be revenged on the false lover: and 
when that somebody chanced to be the Lord of Pomeroy, to 
be raised to whose position she might have counted the 
world well lost, Alice Wylde had not hesitated- Some 
right-minded girls might have shrunk from the indoUcacy of 
marrying one brother when they bad loved the other. Not 
so Alice Wylde. To be Lady of Pomeroy she would have 
sacrificed more than any trifling reluctance that might haunt 
her of that kind. 

And there she knelt in the chapel by the bridegroom’s 
side, promising to be to lum ever a loving and &ith^ wife. 
The lord’s sisters, Isabel, the wife of the Honourable Mr^ 
^Capel, and Joan Pomeroy, stood near Jmr; Joan splendidly 
attired fdr once; and next to them Was the bride’s moilher, 
3£re. Wylde, resplendent in Ifces nnd satiiis. The greater 
portion of this gorgeous crowd were guests for the day only, 
to be entertained at the While House ; where, according to 
ppular belief, feasting wl^ to prevail nil day ; ’and in the 
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evening the bride and bridegroom would take up their abode 
at the abbey. 

That .such a momiug should have arisen, so Unnatural in 
the sweet month of June, struck all with dismay. We like 
the sun to shine at festivals. During the ceremony in the 
chapel, the darkness grew deeper, a darkness rarely ex- 
perieneod in the daytime. His Eminence the Cardinal, who 
had travelled down to preside at the nuptial mass, had to 
rub bi«» spectacles. The old Gothic chapel, with its narrow 
casements, in keeping with the Gothic abbey beside it, 
became so obscure that one countenance could not be dis- 
tinguished from another, and when the bride was requested 
to write her name in this book, she objected, saying that she 
could not see. One of the tapers used in the ceremony was 
brought near, and by its light she wrote what was required 
of her. In this gloom, at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
but still in no rain, the procession took its way back to the 
White House, where the bridal entertainments were held. 

And so the hours passed ; the spectators gathered in the 
cottages in Abbeyland feasting a little on their own score, 
and gossiping away the day imtil the last instalment of the 
pageantry should pass and gladden their sight. 

Evening came. And with it the jarring storm that had 
strangely held off so long ; wind, rain, thunder, lightning : 
in the midst of which Guy Pomeroy must bring forth his 
bride to conduct her to the abbey. The Lords of Pomeroy 
condescended .not to the wedding-tour, a fashion introduced 
of later years : the former lords had taken their brides 
straight from their maiden to their wedded home, and the 
modem lords disdained to adjure the custom. 

« Why do they tarry ? " uttered one good wife to a knot 
of neighbours, who had collected within her dwelling-house. 
It was that of Tom Whittaker, the second keeper, and just 
in the middle of the village. Naomi Bex, from the forest, 
made one of them. She had been at the abbey, and in the 
chapel, and had now come to Whittaker^s with her niece 
Bridget.' The old woman had white satin ribbons on her 
cap, and Bxidget was as smart as^he dare be. Bridget was 
outside just now, sidee a more emended view down the road 
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could be obtained there. “BWf-past seven tie clock,** 
continued Bbode Whittaker, ** and thejr v^ere* to haVo como 
forth on the stroke of the hour.” 

Why, they tarry for the weather, to be SUre,^* spoke her 
next neighbour. 

“ then they may put off their bridal garments, and 
Madam Wyldo may just have *em for tho night, in^ad of 
the abbey,” retorted Rhode Whittaker, who liked notning so 
much as the souud of her own voice. “ There's no chance 
that tliis storm will slacken ; tho lightning may, but the 
rain and the wind won’t ; and that the Lord of Pomeroy 
may soc for himself.” 

“ At three o’clock, ’twas said the banquet was to be. They 
have had time to cat it, and another to it ; why don’t they 
come ? ” 

“ Don’t be impatient, you women,” exclaimed Whittaker 
himself, who was standing at tho open door, half in, half 
out. “ They’ll come, all in time : trust the Lord of Pomeroy 
for that. A bad day, sir,” he added, touching his hat to 
some one who was passing. 

“ Who’s that you are speaking to, Tom ? ” asked his wife. 

“ Mr. Gaunt.” 

“ Mr. Gaunt I Why, where’s he going, in all this storm ? ” 

“To the abbey, I should say. He’s taking that direc- 
tion.” 

“Aunt Rhode,” screamed out a girl of nineteen, “I 
wouldn’t be married on such a day as tbis» if I had to keep 
single all my life. It bodes ill-luck.” 

“ Hush-sh-sb I ” came the prolonged caution from several 
lips. It was a bold tongue in Abbeyland that dared hint at 
ill-luck for a Pomeroy, 

“ There’s nobody here but ourpelves,” returned?*^ the ‘girl, 
in a subdued tone. “ And I didn’t send tho storm. It’s 
come, and there can’t be harm in saying that it is. To me 
it seems^to bode frightful luck.” 

“ The same thing has been in my mind alj day,” whispered 
Naomi Bex, from the arm^^cliair near the lire. “.When I 
got up this morning, and the deadi ghostly look of 
fliings— may qi^stion but they had a blue 
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ghostly look^ just as 4}hey had that d^y year when the 
heavens were deaskehed for was it oaUed 

eclipse^ of the sun, and the se| to crow at mid-day. 

So it bae looked all day ®Ml^t I |o myself— if 

ever themes iH4u^ meant to ie’feresl^owea, it must he 
this day, for tl^ JLd^ arid newLa^ of Pomeroy. As Mary 
Lam^ys, we did not send tho"i9torm ; but as it is here, I 
fide nm why it Ihouid not be spoken of— and the fear it 
brings to thoughtful minds/* 

« And I just ask you all,** returned the girl, delighted at 
being upheld in her treason by $0 eminent an authority as 
Naomi Bex, “ did you ever see such lightning, or hear such 
thunder? Aunt Ehode knows it, though she snubs me» 
Hark to pc<>*l I 

^ Yes, Mary Lamp's right— it is a storm and a day alto- 
gether out of the common,** assented 'Naomi. “Haidly a 
minute of this blessed day hot my sclent prayers have been 
going up to heaven, that the ill this too surely seems to 
portend may be averted/* 

Tom Whittaker put his head as fer beyond the door as 
it would go, to have Ms laugh out. He dUd not believe in 
omens. 

‘‘ Strange the lord didn*t bring his brother, Mr. Eupert, to 
the wedding,** cried a woman who was myunted on a chair 
to see the better. Perhaps Mr. Eupert don’t care for 
weddings/* 

“He'd care the feasting that is to come after it, 
though. There’s to be opeii house at the abbey for nine 
days to eomo, and the lord and the lady are to head the 
tables/’ 

“ I wish Mr. Eupert had been the heir,** exclaimed Mary 
Lamp, etiihmiastieally. “ He’s a rare brave mm to speak 
to, with a merry ^ : but the lord’4 aa cold as a stone.” 

An unlucky remark : the girl was almost bnffeted. The 
gay Eupert was not held in the favour that the lord was, for 
hie fiiults were certainly not those; of being cold or stony • 
and thm;^ Ihe community did not praise him, it would not 
blame. Humh tongues were let looie^upon the girl, 

*• lFhe6*dil better xwt get withi^l^a o* Mr. Bupert^a merty 
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I can teti tJbee mi^ be^theo’dst find t|hy 

own the sadder for viAi m old balk who eat in the 
opposite chair to Nariiai* 

The girl fcokod as'^thoogVwO ifotiJA to-rehel. “J 
don’t care,” cried die : ^ all irea^lh) lie down and 

let.the*!loid step over yetf a» he walks, ^bht bo’s not half the 
pleasant lord that his fhtli^r Wa% hor that Mr. Buporl^onld 
have mado. I said no more than that, and whore’s the ill of 
it ? T’other day he was riding out of tho bean-field; nono 
of the grooms aftor him, and 1 pfillod the gate back for him 
and held it wide« Be rode through, as stiff as a log of 
wood, never so much as saying thank ye, or turning his eyo 
to SCO who it was holding it.’^ 

“ Ho is the Lord of Pomeroy, and wo are his vfMSsals,” 
replied Mrs. Whittaker : and you had better net talk so 
free, Mary Lamp. They say Miips Pomeroy leaves the abbey 
for good when tho nine days’ feasting’s over ; she has her 
fortune, and can have her home 'Where she likes.” 

“Nay, not for good,” spoke up Naomi. “She’ll bo 
coming back again : she told me so t’other day, when wp 
were talking of Miss Isabel. You take queer fancies in 
your head, Bhodo Whittaker.” 

“ I only takes tho fancies tha|^folks puts into it,” resent- 
fully retorted Mrrf! Whittaker^ “ Bolj Virgin I did you see 
that flash? ” 

“ Here’s something elso to see,” cried Whittaker, putting 
his head round the door-post again* “Tneybo coming at 
last.” 

In spite of the win ^ and the pouring rain-— in spite of the 
forked lighting and the resounding thmider, out went Ihe 
younger women, leaving the windows for the aged. Out 
they pressed from all parts and from all ^mirterS^ until tho 
road seemed lined, as by magio— to see those Whom they had 
seen hundreds of times before. 

But not in their bridal attir^^ ai;^ t)iat was worn now. 
It had not beeq put off. The wpaalA of rosea andLoronge- 
hlossoms were yet on bride’s bead, and the flowing veil 
Stitt beh^ her; bua hcr.^ cheeks^crimsonr-had gone. 
The Loidi of *Pomeroy sat by her in hip toworing height*; 
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8lia looked its a little girl beside hi|ui ; and bis eter pale 
coftipiexion was ilot^ a whit less ghastly than usual, and his 
hare4if» was only too eonspietious. Snt for that lip and the 
unnatumly white skin, he would l\^te been a very handsomo 
man : handsome in a degree he was now, for his features, 
excepting the upper lip, were perfectly formed, hts grey 
eyes were beautiful, and his height and figure of nohlo 
presenoe. 

‘^Sbe*s pale now,^* cried one of the women; ‘^sho don’t 
like the storm.’* 

I shouldn’t,” put in Mary Lamp. Is Jeffs making his 
horses go slow on purpose ? ” 

“ What purpose ? ” 

“ That we may see the better.” 

Fsha^ child ! ” rebuked a man who was standing next 
her. Don’t you see that Jefi^ is keeping his reins tight 
over ’em — pulling them in I If he let ’em get their heads, 
they’d be off. Look how they pant I Dumb creatures bo 
more frightened at a storm like this than human people.” 

Jeffs, the coachman, sat on his box, seeming, indeed, to 
have as much as he could manage in the four grey horses. 
The Lords of Pomeroy always drove four-in-hand: they 
held postillions, in those days much in fashion, in supremo 
contempt: Jeffs did the same. The carriage had been 
waiting at the White House at seven o’clock ; and the half- 
hour after it had struck before the lord and his bride came 
forth. 

In that space of time the horses had becomo .thoroughly 
frightened by the storm, almost unmanageable; and Jeffs, 
keeping his own place on the hammercloih, was reduced to 
the humiliation (very great to him) of ordering the two 
footmen tp hold the heads of Ihe leaders. So that this 
proud office, of which Jeffs had thought so much — that of 
driving home his lord and his new lady— had partially col- 
lapsed; the glitter and glaiie had been taken from it. From 
the time of starting frem the White House, iho storm seemed 
to grow worse with every minute,* the'hcises to become more 
teirifiod, and Jeffs had had his l^ds foStt. 

Pray the patron'^int of the to keep back that 
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lightning, or I dian’i master I ’’ ejaotilated ho to himself, 
just as they were passing the dwelling of Whittaker. 

The patron saint was deaf to poor Joffis. In the very next 
moment a flaidi came, nio|e vivid than any preceding it. It 
was followed by an awful crash of thunder; the horses 
reared,* plunged, curvetted, and finally started away like 
mad. . The two footmen, standing up behind in purple and 
silver, with their gold-headed canes, bent aside in dismay to 
look beyond the chariot, to see whidier they might bo«going. 

“ Holy Mary, help us ! ” uttered J effs. ^ A pretty wedding- 
day this is ! ” 

And, if they wore frightened, these hardy men, what must 
the young biido have been ? She uttered a faint scream as 
the horses dashed onwards, started partially up, and seized 
the handle of the carriage-door to open it. Guy* drew her 
down again. 

“ Alice, what are you thinking of? It would bo certain 
death.” 

She turned her white and terror-stricken face upon him. 

“ Better walk to the abbey, through the storm ond the rain, 
than be at the mercy of these wild horses.” 

“They are frightened, like you, my dearest. Jeffs can 
manage them. See; they are slackening their speed.” 

“We had better walk — if we could only get out I Oh, 
Guy, lot us walk 1 ” . 

He shook his head. It was a perilous situation, growing 
more perilous with every flash : but their best chance, indeed, 
their only ^chance, lay in keeping quiet within the closed 
carriage. 

“ Guy, what Ot day ^ ” bursting into tears of present terror ; 
whilst a vague, undefined feeling of dread pervaded her as 
to the future. “I wisli we had put it off till to-morrow. 
Theresa suggested it when she saw what dreadful weather 
it was — but mamma laughed at her.” 

Guy Pomeroy did not answer. Ho hastily turned her 
face towards him, so that die could not see out, and held her 
there, as if caressingly- The horses were at their worst. 
Now galloping, now reai&g, plunging, land stamping in 
fury, and nw galloping^^gain, on tBey went.* Guy sat, 
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upright and calm, and she clung to him. The terrified foot- 
men, putting life before etiquette, managed to get carefully 
down and reach terra firma. One fell as he loosed his hold, 
the other staggered : but they were in safety. They ran 
after the carriage with their sticlis, just as many of the 
spectators, who had been standing to see it pass, were also 
running. Jeffs had lost all command, and the horses wore 
as furies. 

The^ Lord of Pomeroy put his head out at the front 
window, and called aloud to his trusty coachman. “ Jeffs, 
take care : tighten the left rein, or they will pass the turn- 
ing.” And down he sat again, and. shielded his bride’s 
face as before. She was shivering. 

“ Courage, my love,” he whispered : “ another minute or 
two, and we shall be in the more sheltered drive, close to 
the abbey.” 

Jeffs was skilful and experienced, and Jeffs “ took care,” 
as his lord enjoined ; but skill and care are sometimes power- 
less to arrest the career of animals frightened to madness. 
The rein was tightened in vain ; the horses would not turn 
on their proper path, but dashed blindly forward beyond it. 
And those, following behind, uttered a shrill cry of despair 
as the horses passed it and tore onwards, for they were 
plunging on to a dangerous road — a road which on one side 
Lad no protection. The lord saw his danger ; but he thought 
far less of it than of keej)ing its sight from her. She 
struggled her face free, in spite of him, and looked up. 

‘‘ AVe are on the precipice 1 ” she shrieked. Oh, Guy, wo 
arc oil the precipice ! ” 

“Hush, hush, child!” he implored with strained lips. 
“ If Jeffs can keep them on the road, we are safe ; they w ill 
stop at the hill. Don’t scream, Alice ; it may increase their 
terror. I think the storm is somewhat abating.” 

Her voice died away, and she remained quiet as a lamb, 
hiding her face upon his breast, and clasping him with a 
tight, nervous clasp : in that strong form, although she did 
not love it, there seemed to be protection : but she shook so 
terribly, that she almost caused him to shake also ; betraying 
how excessive was hor alarm. Kic storm, that had seemed 
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to lull for a moment, raged again in its fury, and tlio liorscs 
raged in theirs; now kicking, now foaming, now rearing 
themselves upright. Jeffs was flung from the box; and, 
in a second more, horsey carriage, and inmates had rolled 
down the precipice, on to the grass. 

The Tall had not been more than a few feet ; had the horses 
gone f« . ther on, it would have been much greater, for tlio hill 
gradually ascended to a height, where it overlooked the sea. 
Tlio runners, their senseless shouts having died awaiy into 
horror-stricken silence, jiassod the dead body of Jeffs — dead 
it looked — and gazed over the side. Carriage and horses 
lay in an appalling mass ; the horses plunging, one of them 
shrieking. Did you over hear the shriek of a wounded and 
frightened horse, reader? It is not ^deasaut to listen to. 

Gaunt, the gamokoeper, who had been near the abbey, and 
had rushed forward to arrest, if possible, the horses, but was 
not in time, came up first ; he took out his knife and cut 
the traces. Two of the horses would never rise again ; the 
oilier two dashed away in their freedom ; and then the 
spectators climbed up and looked in at the carriage window, 
for the carriage was lying on its side. 

“ Get me out,” said the Lord of Pomeroy. 

Ho was not dead, at any rate : he was bruised and shaken, 
and there was a deep cut on his forehead: but his poor 
young bride lay scnBoless. “ She has fainted from terror,” 
said Guy, wlien she was extricated from the chariot ; ainl ho 
gently picked her iq) in his arms, her light weight being 
hut as a feather in his great strength. So would he have 
borne her to the abbey. 

“The lord had better not,” interposed Gaunt, sensibly. 

“ Should any bones be broken, it might do worse injury. 
Let a mattress be brought.” 

Guy Pomeroy sat down on the wet grass until the mattress 
should come, and held her to him. Water was fetched, and 
sprinkled over her face ; some one suggested that her hands 
should be chafed ; and the gloves were drawn off. Guy took 
the left hand iff his. 

‘‘You don’t rub hard enough, sir,” said Gaunt. “That 
gentle rubbing will do no ^ood.” 
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« I shall hurt her hand, with these rings on it.‘* 

Take them off, sir.” 

It was not bad advice. Alice was wearing three or four. 
Guy took them off, and dropped them into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

But the rubbing and the water did not restore her to 
consciousness. The mattress was brought and she was borne 
to the abbey ; and still she did not revive. Mr. Norris, tlie 
surgeon, entered it as they did ; and ho and Guy remained 
alone with her. She was j)laced upon a table, and the 
surgeon bent down his ear to her mouth and heart. A 
frightful, terrible fear, stole suddenly into Guy’s breast. 

“ She is not dead ? ” he gasped, controlling his voice and 
face to calmness. 

“ Oh nc, she is not dead,” was Mr. Norris’s reply. But 
I fear there may be some slight concussion of the brain.” 

Meanwhile poor Jeffs had been brought into the abbey 
and was now seated upon a couch in the housekeeper’s 
parlour. His temporary insensibility had soon passed away, 
and he had managed to walk up from the scene of tlio 
accident with the help of one of the footmen. Beyond a 
few bruises on the left side, the side on which lie fell, and 
sprained wrists and an aching shoulder, Jeffs had not sus- 
tained damage. He sat there now, having been comfortiid 
with a liberal supply of some delicious cordial, and w’as 
holding forth to such of the servants as could spare time 
from the general confusion to gather around him. No 
ignominy like this had ever fallen upon Jeffs. To have boon 
thrown from the box when he was driving the Lord and 
Lady of Pomeroy home on their wedding-day, so that the 
horses had obtained their fling and brought on the catastrojiho 
which had ensued, would bo more than suflicient humiliation 
for his lifetime, 

“I’d not ha’ minded if they’d killed me, the brutes, so 
that I’d brought the lord home all right first,” he protested 
earnestly, in a voice that had a sound of tears in it. “ And 
for two b’ that matchless grey team to be done for, and me 
spared!” 

“ But doesn’t your shoulder g^^e you pain, Jeffs— and all 
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tlic rofit of your injuries?*’ cried Bridget, who was sure to 
he foremost in every gathering that alR^rdcd an opportunity 
for gossip. 

- “])rat iny shoulder !-«► and my injuries!” retorted Jeffs, 
with slight gallantry. “ What’s my injuries, put alongside 
o’ ^them there two sweet greys ? ” 

“ '‘ Veil, I didn’t mean to offend you,” said Bridget sooth- 
ingly, for she was a well-meaning, good-tempered young 
woman, who never quarrelled w'ith any one. “I’m suroj 
Jeffs, when I saw you pass wdth those horses all rearing and 
prancing, my heart was in my mouth. You wore 2)ulliiig at 
th(!in, and no mistake.” 

“ Pulling ! — look at my sprained wrists,” cried Jeffs, hold- 
ing out his unfortunate hands. “ Did you ever sec horses 
in such a fright before ? ” • 

“ No,” said Bridget, “ and I never wish to see it again. 
Tom Whittaker said they put him in mind of tigers.” 

“ Tom Whittaker did, did he ! What right has he to call 
my horses tigers ? ” 

“ Well, Jeffs, I must say you are unreasonable — after all 
the harm the horses have done ” 

“ ’T wasn’t their fault ; ’twas the fault o’ the storm,” put 
in Jeffs. 

“ And I’m sure they were just as fierce as tigers,” insisted 
Bridget, who liked to have the last word. “ But there, take 
aiu)ther sup, Jeffs, and comfort yourself; youTl bo better 
to-morrow.” 

“ My t^vo greys won’t be better,” lamented Jeffs. “ You’d 
not match that team in all the county for perfection and 
beauty. And for two of ’em to come to this untimely end ! 
It will be a’most the end of me.” 

“ It’s Aunt Naomi that’s concerned,” resumed the young 
woman. “ She has been all day in the queerest state you 
ever saw, Jeffs — and I left her sitting in Whittaker’s hearth- 
corner, taking no notice of anybody. The weather upset 
her spirits, she says, and she thinks it bad for it to have 
come on the wedding-day.” 

“Bad!” echoed Jeffs. “It’s w'^rso than bad; it’s 

atrocious. -And if the bad a neck of its own, Jui’d 
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dcsorvc to have it wrung for him. But nobody knows 
where the wind comes from, nor what it is ; so ho can’t bo 
got at.” 

“Now, Jeffs, how can you be so profane!” reproved 
Bridget, passing over the confusion shown by the personal 
pronouns. 

“ A blowing, and a roaring, and a driving round ’em like 
mad, it was. It all but whistled my state cocked-hat off. A 
fine coming home this has been ! ” 

Mr. Norris had good cause to remain with the Lady of 
Pomeroy, They could not restore her to consciousness. 
Throughout the whole night she did not revive ; as the 
hours struck, one hour succeeding the other, each found her 
in the same state. The doctor and the attendants waited 
round her bed, and Guy paced the rooms of the abbey, one 
room after another ; now stealing into the chamber and gazing 
oil her, and now departing on his restless walk again. 

And that was the ending of the Lord of Pomeroy’s wedding- 
day. 


CHAPTEK VIIL 

THE YOUNG LADY OF rOMEKOY. 

A CONCUSSION of the brain it had jiroved to bo, but not a 
dangerous one. Sooner than might have been expected, 
Mrs. Pomeroy grew better, was herself again, and progress- 
ing towards recovery. 

The news of the accident had caused a great deal of stir 
and commotion in the county ; and the festivities that would 
have taken place at the abbey were postponed. The guests 
that were- to fill it, and who had been bidden to it for the 
day following the marriage, that being the Pomeroy custom, 
had notice sent to them to prey^mt their starring. Mrs, 
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Capol, with lior husbantl, went to visit Some friends in tho 
neighbourhood. 

Cautious nurses were Mrs. Wyldo and Joan ; could atten- 
tion have cured Alice, she had been well forthwith, Guy 
had been excluded from the room, Guy rebelled : ho 
thought he could make as good a nurse as the best of them : 
blit lijp was assured that her life depended upon her enjoying 
perfect tranquillity; and with such a stake in hand, (iuy 
would have kept out of her sight for a twelvemonth. J^tuthcr 
would they allow Alice to speak, until she grow so niiicli 
better that she would bo quiet no longer. 

“ ITow long liavo I lain here ? ” at longtli asked she of Mrs. 
Wyldo. 

“ Eight days, my dear.” 

‘‘ This is a strange room. Is it tho abbey ? 

Of course it is. It is your own room in it.'* 

‘‘ I was married, was I not ? ** continued Mrs. Pomeroy. 

‘‘ Why, don’t you remember ? ’* returned her mother. 

‘‘ YoHf I remember. I lay and thought things over yester- 
day, when you would not let me talk : and 1 remember tho 
awful day — and oh, mother,” shuddering, “ I remember tlio 
drive home ! I remember the furious horses, and Guy hold- 
ing me. Did we fall over the i)rocipice ? ” 

“ r)nly at the commencement of it. The accident was a 
sad one,” added Mrs. Wylde, but do not recur to it now, 
Alice ; no lives were lost. Jeffs was thought to bo badly 
hurt at tlie time ; but lie is better. Quite well, indeed.” 

Mrs. romeroy raised herself in bed, sitting up ajid looking 
e agerly at her mother. “ Did it kill Guy ? ” she asked, in a 
whis])er. 

“ Good gracious, no, child ! Don’t frighten yourself vdth 
these imaginative fancies. Lie down. Tho Lord of Pomeroy 
was not hurt to sjjcak of.-” Had it been to save her credit, 
Mrs. Wylde could not have helped giving Guy this title upon 
every possible occasion : the charm it bore for her ears was 
beyond expression. She could never bring herself to call 
him Mr. Pomeroy ; but that is what ho was, in spite of tho 
title that was personally accorded him. Alice resumed. 

Oh~-t)ien—Guy is weJl I” 
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“ Quite well, Alice. Your beautiful dress is the worst off.’* 

“ How so ? ” 

“ After the carriage was overturned, whilst your husband 
held you, the skirts of your white dress lay in the wet and 
muddy grass : I will leave you to judge of the state it was 
in: though, indeed, I took only one glimpse at it. And the 
wreath was crushed, and the veil torn. Now don’t tall: any 
more.” 

Therq ensued a few minutes* pause, and then the invalid 
began again. Her hands were raised before her, and slie 
appeared to bo looking at them. “ If I am married, where’s 
my wedding-ring ? ” 

“ Now, Alice, how can you talk so nonsensically ? ‘ If I 

am married!* You must be assuming this forgetfulness. 
Don’t you ^-cmember all about it ? ” 

“ I suppose I do,” siglied Alice. 

“ TJieu why need you protend not to do so ? ” 

“ Well, where is my wedding-ring ? ” 

“ The Lord of Pomeroy has it.” 

“ Did Guy ” 

“ I will not have you talk any more,” peremptorily inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wylde. “ This is the first day you have been 
allowed to speak, and you are talking as if you Avere doing 
it for a Avagor. Wait until you arc stronger.” 

As the most effectual way of carrying out her mandate, 
Mrs. Wylde quitted the room, leaving Alice alone. (Com- 
pelled to silence, she lay and thought ; her mind Avas very 
busy. Dy-and-by Miss romeroy entered. 

“ Joan, come here,” she said ; “ sit down on the bed close 
to mo. What a shocking accident this has been ! ” 

“It has,” replied Joan, not taking the place indicated, but 
drawing a chair forAvard. “ But you arq getting better, 
therefore ” 

“ Joan, I want to ask you something — and now answer mo 
in truth ; Avliat you think, and whether I am not right. It 
was an awful day : such a day, I should think, as has never 
been knoWn, here or elsewhere ; and it was an aAvful accident : 
and the days preceding it Averc calm and beautiful, and I 
dare say the days following it ha}/^ been so. Have they ? ” 
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Y'ofi,” replied Joan, unsuspicious of Lor young sister-in- 
law’s drift. “ The day following the •ac'cident rose bright 
and lovely as the days before it had been ; showing no trace, 
save in the wet ground ajmd the damaged crops, of the angry 
day that had intervened 

‘‘ W\j 11, now, Joan, should you not say that it was an onuin 
of'evU to me and Guy ? ” 

J(»an would not answ'er : she would not refute the notion, 
for she disdained equivocation. Given to Knpersti4i()n, as 
wore all tlie Pomeroys — tlic very abbey itself, with its tales 
and its gloom, was enough to embue them Avith it - she had 
been deducing evil augury to her brother and his wife from 
the strange day and the accident it had led to ; but she had 
kept the feeling within her own breast. Others were not so 
silent ; and Guy had been nearly driven demented Jiy the evil 
prognostications whisjiered around him. 

“ Y^j>u don’t speak, Joan : you will not speak : and I know 
what that means. Here’s mamma again,” she broke off, as 
Mrs. Wylde entered. 

“ Alice, the Lord of Pomeroy is coming in to pay you a 
visit.” Alice rose up in her bed, startled ; and looked at 
her mother. 

“ Tlic Lord of Pomeroy f Here ! ” 

“ Yes. He is waiting now. He waylaid me in the cor- 
ridor to say so.” 

Young Mrs. Pomeroy turned crimson to the roots of her 
hair. “ I cannot sec him here ; in bed 1 Ho must wait 
until I ain up and in my dressing-room ; that will be in a 
day or tAvo.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Wylde. “ He is your husband, 
remember. We will dress you up in a shawl and a pretty 
cap for the visit. Don’t be fastidious.” 

“ I xconH see him, then;” said Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ Hoav very ridiculous ! he will not eat you. Why, he 
wanted to make one of your nurses, Alice.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked red and very indignant. “I arn 
astonished at Vou, mamma ! ” 

“ I am astonished at you,” returned Mrs. Wylde. Had 
th:s accident happened be.^re you were married, there would 
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havp boon no impropriety, even then, in bis seeing you ; and 
so every one would say who bas any pretensions to a grain 
of common sense: but under existing circumstances be bas 
a right to see you, and he will exercise it. I can tell you, 
Alice, be is not pleased at having been kept out of your 
room, like a stranger; it bas tried bis temper and bis feel- 
ings ; but so mucli was said about your not being excited, 
that be yielded, and contented bimself with taking a peej) 
at you ibrougli tbe open door now and then ” 

“ It is unreasonable,” pouted Alice. 

“ You must be unreasonable yourself to say so” retorted 
Mrs. Wyldc. “But I will leave your husband to settle 
that. To tell you the truth, I knew bo was coming in 
to-day, and that’s why I did not want you to fatigue yourself 
witli talking beforehand.” 

Alice looked round at Joan. She was standing with com- 
pressed lips and severe expression : displeased, at least so 
Alice interpreted it, to bear this objection raised to a simjdo 
and, what might be called, a ceremonious visit, Guy deter- 
mined, her mother determined, and Joan angry! — Alice 
began to think she might as well give in, 

Tbe Lord of Pomeroy entered ; Mrs. Wylde and J oan re- 
tired and closed the door upon him. Alice lay, well covered 
up ; her pretty bice in its pretty cap nearly buried in the 
pillow. Guy bent down to kiss her — which was very natural. 

“Ob, don’t, please,” cried Alice, putting him back with 
her band, and turning her face away ; “ my bead is not 
strong yet, and must not be touched.” But the Lord of 
Pomeroy was her husband now, and chose to judge for bim- 
flelf : and be turned her face back again, and took the kiss ; 
took another and another, but in all gentleness. He would 
be far more careful of her than she was of herself. Then 
ho sat down, spoke a little of the intense anxiety her illness 
had caused him, and of his deep gratitude to Him, who is 
the giver of all good, for her recovery, so far. In these 
quiet moments, all the gentleness in his nature in full exer- 
cise, none could help liking the Lord of Pomeroy. 

Alice heard him pretty patiently. But ho had hardly 
finished when she began to snealc/komewhat eagerly. 
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Guy.’’ 

‘‘ What, iny dearest ? ” 

“ I want you to listen to me ; I am going to say something 
that I have been thinking of yesterday and to-day. I never 
was superstitious, Guy ; but it is impossible to look upon 
what has happened without some such feeling intrudiijg 
upf>n xiie.” 

‘‘ The accident will have no lasting consequences,” inter- 
rupted Guy Pomeroy, possibly doomed, as it ai>poared, to 
}i('ar reiterated by his bride the same song he }uid been 
obliged to bear from others, 

“ Tho accident was awful,” she rejoined, wdth a sliudder. 
“Oh, Guy! I never shall forget the terror I felt nt tho 
snorting and flying horses. How could you maintain your 
presence of mind ? ” 

“ I had you with me.” 

“ I look not so much at the accident itself, as at tho 
strange, wild day,” she resumed. “ Tho w^cathcr has never 
]>oen like that. We have had summer storms, terrific storms, 
fatal to property and to life, but they have come on natural ly, 
G iiy, and have cleared again after they had spent themselves. 
But that strange day w'as unnatural.” 

“It was uncommon,” said the Lord of Pomeroy, 

“ Guy, it was unnatural. It seemed to bo sent as a warn- 
ing to us. To us.” 

“ A warning to us ? ” 

“Yes. Not to enter into our union: tho very heavens 
low^ered tbodr displeasure upon it.” 

“ Alice ! ” returned the lord, in a tone of vexation and 
rebuke. “ Who has been putting these notions into your 
head ? ” 

“ Not any one,” she answered. “ Mamma and Joan have 
kept me silent, not allowing mo to speak, or speaking to me. 
I could not close my eyes to the weather, Guy. I told Joan, 
just now, lihat it w^as a bad omen for you and for me. She 
would not answer me,” 

“Joan was right.” 

“Perhaps so — but I know what she ^hinks. Yon arc a 
man, Guy, and therefore wiP pretend to despise those fears 
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perliaps yon do despise them : but, rely upon it, that strange 
day was sent to portend ill to ns, if ever ill was portended 
yet.’^ 

“ Then, my dear, we will ward off the ill together. I will 
ward all ill from you, Heaven helping me.” 

“ We can ward it off in one way,” said Alice : it is tlie 
only way left to us.” 

“ Well? ” returned Guy, smiling. 

“ By never being more to each other than wo are now,” she 
whispered : “ by getting the marriage annulled.” 

“ What ! ” uttered Guy, a frown of mingled pain and 
astonishment displacing the smile uj)on his face. 

“ It could be done, Guy. And then we may laugh at the 
past storm, and have no fears for the future.” 

“ Your, head must be still light from fever, Alice ! ” 

She put out her left hand and clasped his arm. “ Do not 
let us tempt Fate, Guy. That day was surely an onnai 
of ill upon our union ; as surely as anything can be an omen 
in this world. And in what other light could the accident 
to me bo regarded, but as an awful veto uj^on my entering 
the abbey as its mistress ? ” 

Guy was holding her hand between his, playing with In^r 
fingers. “It should have come sooner, then, if that w’as its 
intention,” said he, gaily. “ Do you sec this ? ” 

He held up her hand, so that she-might look at it : he had 
slipped on her wedding-ring. Alice strove to draw her 
hand away. 

“ Had Fate — as you call it — wished to interpose her veto 
upon your entering the abbey, she should have been rather 
more prompt, and not have waited until you were my wife.” 

“ To treat it in that mocking way, Guy, is — wicked.” 

“Nay, my dear, I say nothing but the truth. If Fate, 
human or hobgoblin, owed us a grudge, and set herself to 
scowl upon our marriage, she should not have been quite so 
dilatory. The interposition should have come before you 
quitted your mother’s house and your mother’s name.” 

“It is not too late, Guy : it may be managed. When I 
am well enough to be moved, I can go back home with my 
mother.” ^ 
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Guy (lid liis best to keep bis anger within bounds. AlicOj 
you talk like a child. After having married me, come liomo 
to m(^, stopped with me, you think you could go bi^cik from 
it all, and become Alioe^.Wyldo again ! Wliat would tlio 
world saj^ of you? Nothing laudable, I ween.” 

“ Y(v^i are cruel,” was her tearful response. “T iliought 
th(^*Jrird of Ponuiroy deemed himself a gentleman.” 

“ I hoj)e he is one. But he is your ]ius]>and.” 

“My days will bo a long dread of undefined fear,” she 
continued in agitation. “Let the world say what it will, I 
shall leave tlio abbey as I came into it.’* 

“ For shame, Alice ! ” Guy’s tiunptn* was rising. 

“ The marriage can be easily broken,” sln^ persisted, “for 
th(^ Pomeroy inlluejicc is great in Jiomo : and you know, 
Guy, my heart nev(n- was in it. Yon shall wed a heitcr 
wife, and 1 will be Alice \V\dde again.” 

One of the hanghty Pomeroy scmwls came over tln^ lord’s 
faruj. “ Tliat you may s(Hdv, and wed, tlu^ rc'in^gade Ii,n])ert 
— who won your lieart with his false vows, and (\ari i*'d its 
tales of civ'dnlity to amuse Ids real id<d ! wlio — who ” 

(Liy paused : his ang(u* liad overmastered him, hi-t liis 
senses were returning: in a (‘aimer monnuit lie wenld hav(^ 
bitt- n his tongue out, rather than leave so tannied h(U’, now 
slit' was his wife, lie had mwer tlionght to speak the name 
of Kup(?,rt to her again : he wished it to l)(5 Ofj^nally shuniu'd 
by the one ns by the other. 

“Y’ou are generous !” she returned, speaking with scorn 
to keep down tlie tears. “ Were I free as air, and Pnpert 
Pomeroy came to me in Ins sonFs repentance, j)! (aiding for 
love and pardon, I would trample him under foot, rather 
than listen to him. Had I a hope now to give to Eupert T 
should never liave consented to marry you.” 

The Lord of Pomeroy rose ; lus passion had changed to 
calmness. “ I beg your pardon,” lie softly whispered : “ in 
this intel^ne^v we have each something to forgive the other. 
Y"ou slituild not so have spoken, Alice : my wiftj you have 
boon made by your own vows, and my wife you anL Any 
one less ignorant of the ways of the world than you arc, 
would never Jmve thought of such a thin^ as parting now.” , 

^ Tomoruy Ahhf^y, 
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Slio burst into teal’s. “1 am sure they all think we shall 
have a dreadful fate/’ 

“ Child, do not speak so I Not if I can shield you 
from it/’ 

“Ask Joan. And Theresa comes in with a face as 
gloomy as an owl’s/’ 

“ Laugli at them. I certainly should havo thought, Alice, 
that you were above any such sii2>erstition. Dry your 
tears.”, 

“This excitement may make mo worse again. Oiiy.” 

^ “I sliould <;ri(wc for that. I am going, find I will send 
your mother to you. But when I come in again, my dearest, 
mc('t mo as a fiiend ; not as a foe.” 

Ho hent down and kissed her face, as ho Jnd done at 
cnicring, jiiid quitted the room. Mrs. Wylde came into it, 
but Alice motioned ber awny, and said sbe would slcoj) : so 
slio was left alone. 

Droll slof'p it was: a imolojigod tit of sobbing and tears. 
But Guy bad loft upon her band the w^edding-ring : a suio 
earnest that she could not go from him. 

Mrs. Wylde caught just the two tirst syllablos of the woid 
602>aration, and wuioiisly believed her brain nnis^ be airc(d{‘d ; 
she told her she deserved a good shaking- for even imagining 
so great a scandal. Let her say it again, and she and Miss 
Pomeroy would quit the abbey, leaving no one to nurse ber 
but (Juy, It a2q)carcd that Alice had no choice left her. 

But, ignorant though Alice might be in tlic world’s w^^ys, 
as ber husband had just assumed, she was quite aii ade2)t in 
many little potty wiles and ruses : and she contrivcvl to spin 
out the “getting w'oll” to a period llial Guy thought inter- 
minable. At leiigtb, Mrs. AVylde quitted the abbey, leaving 
a good 2>rivate scolding for Alice behind lu'r. Joan Pomeroy 
W’cnt to join lior sister, Mrs. (’aped, on the visit the latki’ 
was paying — both of them to return to the abbey in a few 
days; and Alici’, fully restored to health, even he^r (ami 
estimation, assumed her 2U’02>or ^ 2 io abbey’s 

mistress. 

And then Guy filled it wt- had been 

waiting to come cve^r since thC Fcabting was the 
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order of the clay : gaiety reigned ; dinners, drives, dressing, 
and vanity. In the midst of this, all sy dear to her plea.^nrc- 
loving heart, Alice was forgetting her fears of evil ; ami if 
she was not precisely in the seventh heaven of happiness as 
the wife of Guy, she was certainly not by any means inisler- 
able. • She loved gaiety ; and the deference paid to her, botli 
a« a bride and as the Lady of Pomeroy, turned her liead willi 
pleasure. The women envied, the men admired, Guy loved ; 
and Alice Pomeroy’s life was as a dream of indulgeij vanity. 

“ Whicli is best, Alice,” Guy said to her oiio day, laugh- 
ingly, to reign hero as mistress and my idolized wife, or 
to have gene back homo again to be Alice Wylde?” 

I was ill and weak, dear Guy,” slie pleaded, “ and tho 
storm had frightened mo. I am glad to be here.” 

“ Y^ou shall always be glad, my dearest, if it .depend on 
rnc,” whispered Guy. And Alico turned to him with a 
loving look and a loving word. Slic had resolutely dis- 
ciplined herself to overcome tho distaste she felt for him, 
and she was succeeding. 

Joan,” spoke the Honourable Mrs. Capcl, one day when 
the two sisters wore together in the garden, I do not liko 
our new sister-in-law.” 

“ No V’ said Joan. 

“ Not at all. Do you ? ” 

The (picstion was pointedly put. In licr heart of hearts, 
Joan did not like Alico Pomeroy, had never been able, in 
spite of her efforts, to bring herself to liko her when sho 
was Alico* Wylde. But Joan w^as all for peace, for making 
tho best of things, and therefore felt very unwilling to con- 
fess as much, even iu cuntidcncc. 

“ And I wonder at Guy’s infatuation,” added Mrs. Cupel. 

“ Do y<ui, Isabel ? Alice is very pretty.” 

Pretty ! ” cried Mrs. Capel, slightly tossing her head. 
“ What^f that ? So are other people.” 

Possibly by “ other people ” she meant herself. Certainly 
the two sisters presented a contrast. Isabel lively and 
beautiful; Joan grave, stern-featured, and too tall for a 
woman. The one liked dress ; the otHer avoided it. Look 
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at them to-day : Isabel wears a delicate silk that gleams 
and •changes in the*Bnn ; Joan has on some delectable thick 
dull material of the sober colour she favours— dark purple. 

“ Guy might have chosen as pretty a girl as slie is ; aye, 
and prettier,” continued Mrs. Oapel. “For iny part, I 
don’t think she is so very pretty; I don't very much like 
her face. But I suppose her fortune tempted him/' 

Her fortune is of course a good thing. But I am sure 
of this much, Isabel : that had she not possessed a penny in 
the world, Guy would still have married her.” 

“ In his infatuation, I dare say he would. When once a 
man loves in the impassioned manner that Guy too evidently 
loves, he rarely takes expediency into consideration.” 

“ Why do you not like her, Isabel ? ” 

“ Because I don’t,” laughed Mrs. Capel. “ If that’s not a 
sufficient reason, Joan, I hardly know that I can give you 
another. There’s something about her that jars upon me : 
something that tolls mo she is not truthful : and certainly 
she is not a lady at heart. Do you remember that little girl 
who used to come liei'e from the convent, J oan ? ” 

“ Which little girl V Several have come here.” 

‘‘ llosa Peters. Well, she had no beauty, had she ? — but 
she had a gentle, genuine, honest face, the reflection of a 
true and guileless heart. I should have liked Guy to choose 
her: and at one time I thought he seemed inclined to 
do so.” 

“ Bid you think so ? ” cried Joan in surprise. “ Bely 
upon it Guy never thought of her in that way. I don’t 
believe ho has ever given a thought to any one except Alice 
Wyldc. Rosa Peters was a very nice girl ; we rarely see 
one so charming. Yes, I wish she could have been Guy’s 

wife. But, Isabel ” 

“Well?” 

“ Alice 28 his wife ; and though wo may not like her as 
•well as we could wish, only one thing remains — to make the 
best of it.” 

“ Quito right — especially for you, who will see more of 
her than I shall. My dear Joan, had he married an Indian 
you would have said, "Make the best of it.” 
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I dare Bay wo shall like licr in tune, wIk'U slio, lias 
shaken down into her place, and 

“Assumes loss, you would say. Is that a right word? 
Any way, you know wkat I mean. She is eaten iij) with 
vanity: as her mother is with ])rctousion. I don’t helicvo 
tip woman has ever before mixed with decent people. But 
you need not knit your brow, Joan : all tlic talking in tlio 
world will not undo the marriage, so we will just h^avo it. 
Guy has chosen this girl with his eyes open ; and I ho])o 
witli all my Jicart tliat slie will make him ha2>2>y. Do you 
know wliom I met this morning ? ’’ 

“ No.” 

“ Gaunt. In coming home from matins, I walked round 
tlio keej), taking a look at the old 2 >hico, and Gaunt was 
crossing the field on the other side. It is the *li.rst time I 
have seen him since I came here;” 

“ J>id you Bjicak to him ? Did you ask about Sybilla ? ” 

“ I s 2 )oke of course. I did not like to ask about her. 
But now, Joan, where is Sybilla?” 

Miss Pomeroy shook her head. She wished she know. 

“ Can it be true that sluj lost her head ? ” 

“ Yes, Unfortunately.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe it.” 

“Not believe it ? ” 

“ No ; I cannot believe it of Sybilla Gaunt. I don’t think 
tlio Lady Abbess believes it. Or Sister Mildred, either. 
When I w^as at the convent yesterday, I spoke of her,” 

“ And vhat did they say ? ” 

“ Nothing. They would not speak of her at all. But 
when I said I coiihl not and would not hclievo the dreadful 
ill tliat was reported of her, they both looked as if they 
aiiprovod my words.” 

“ Yes, in their cliarity,” said Joan, in low tones. “ 27iere 
is no room for douht, Isabel; I tell it you; and I would 
almost as soon have had to tell it of myself.” 

“ W^herc’s Eupert ? ” resumed Mrs. Capel sharply. 

“ In London — and in some trouble, I fear.” 

“Debt, of course. It will always, bo so with Euport# 
But — is it true that he and Sybilla left together ? ” 
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No, that’s not jfcruo. About the time that Sybilla left, 
Rupett went somewhere, and was absent for a day or two ; 
but he came back again.” 

For a short time only, though. What does Guy say to 
it all?” 

“ Nothing. Ho will not allow the subject to be mentioned. 
I can see that, for some cause or other, his heart is waging 
war with Ruj)crt.” 

“ I have no patience with Rupert. Ho is too thoughtless ; 
he docs not care what scrapes ho gets himself or others 
into.” 

Joan sighed. They had wandered to the edge of the lake, 
and Mrs. Cupel was tossing crumbs of biscuit to the swans. 
“ Have you heard lately from India — from George ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Not very lately,” replied Joan. George was never a 
good correspondent. I wish his rogiinent had not been 
ordered to India ! I wisli he could have been hero at the 
wedding ! Leoliii could not come either. It did not seem 
right for the Lord of Pomeroy to bo unattended by any t>f 
his brotliors.” 

‘‘Dear George ! I should so much like, to see him once 
again ! Ho is the best of them all, J oan.” 

Joan did not answer. She loved her brother George 
dearly, and was grieved that ho should have gone away, 
perhaps for years. Her eyes had a far-off look in them, as 
they gazed at the narrow strip of blue sky seen above tlie 
high enclosing walls of the shrubbery, to which they had 
walked back, just as though she could see India up thoi’c. 

Guy is cold and domineering, Rupert fonder of the 
world than of home, Lcolin just the least bit in the world 
selfish,” wont on Mrs. Capel, summing up the virtues of her 
brothers ; but George is good and winning. And yet ho 
is the one that must go from us to a distant land.” ,, 

“ It is ever thus, I think,” said Joan. “ Any pleasure wo 
particularly wish for in this life is sure to be marred. 
George is the one brother we would have kept near us, and 
therefore George is the one to go away.” 

On this same morning, it chanced that Alice Pomeroy 
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^yith two of licr younger guests was in her own special 
sitting-room ; one that Guy had re-dcc<sra*ted so chaniiiirgly 
for Ills expected bride. Alice had informed him she did not 
like dull and gloomy roojns ; so, to jdcaso her, he had iruulo 
this into a modern one. It was wonderfully pretty, no 
doubt f with its pink silk liangings, its mirrors and its nick- 
nack vi^nl it pleased x\lico’s eye: but it was sadly out of 
keeping witli the grand and sombre old abbey. 

Laly Lucy Iletley, a pretty girl, daughter of tbedhirl of 
Essington, sat cn the miisic-sbiol, tallcing and }>laying by 
turns : rulers ('she was cousin to tlie liosa. IVtc'rs nnui- 

tioiii'd by jMvs. 0:i])(d) wa.K standing at the window, some 
cnibroiiho'y In iior band; and Alice lay buck a.t (jiso in a 
luxurious ann-cliair, slightly swaying OTie iboi a]K>ut and 
doing noiliiiig. • 

“ And wliiit became of the pattern? ” asked Irndy Tnuy of 
Mary PeU'rs, who was telling a tale of her convent life. 

“We iiev(r knew what became of it,” was the answer. 
“It disa])}><. arod, and that was all that could ho said. Sister 
Mildred thought it so suspicious that she felt comi^ellcd to 
carry the matter to the Lady Abbess. The good mother 
came into the recreation-room and searched about for it 
herself.” 

“ Suspicious in what way? ” questioned Alice. 

Well, she tliouglit one or other of the girls must have 
hidden the X){itt('.rn to avoid doing the work. Eight of us 
were put to the task. It was the most elaborate lace pattern 
I ever siiiv; quite lialf-a-yard in depth, and would have 
takcui us some mouths to finish.” 

Alice laughed. “ And so one of you grow afraid of the 
work and hid the path™ ! I think I should have done so 
myself. Were you the culprit, Mary?” 

I ! ” cried Miss Peters, lifting her frank eyes in surprise. 
‘‘ I would not do such a thing for the world, I was longing 
to begin the work : there is nothing I like doing so much as 
fine Ir.co work.” 

‘‘I began a* piece once,” said Lucy Hctlcy, “but never 
came to the end of it. I think all fiuo^work tedious — and it 
ruins one’s 'eyesight” 
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“ Not when the eyes are young/' dissented Mary Peters, 
“WolJ, the trick dirl not serve us — if it was a trick— for 
tlio nuns 2 ^ro(lucc(I a more intricate pattern even than the 
first ; and wo worked it. The Lady Abbess, who is always 
so good and kind, thought that the one might have been 
torn up inadvertently by the lay-sister who was in charge of 
the room that week.” 

“ What was the dress for ? The chapel ? ” 

“No^ Lucy; not for the chapel. It was for Cliarlotto 
Horny acke’s wedding-dress. She was a great favourite at 
the convent. When we hoard, soon after slie left it, that she 
was engaged to bo married, the nuns thought that tliey 
should like to make licr some useful present — for the 
iforuyackes aro not rich, yon know ; and they decided upon 
a lace dress for tli j wedding. At first the Sisters meant to 
work it themselves, but a few of us beggc3d that we might 
do it : so they worked the veil.” 

“ How did the dress look ? ” 

“ Oh, lovely. It was the most beautiful dress of the kind 
I ever saw. What was your wedding-dress ? ” added Lucy, 
turning to Alice. For neither of these young ladies had 
boon present at the ceromony : indeed, Lucy Hctley had only 
now been brought by some friends for a day or two. 

‘‘Mine? Oh, mine was rich white silk with lace and 
flowers.” 

“ Why don’t you show it to us, Mrs. Pomeroy ? ” 

“ I will do so if you like. Como into my dressing-room,” 
added Alice ; and they all went to it together. 

“ I suppose it must bo somewhere hero,” remarked Alice, 
opening drawers and wardrobes ; “ but I declare I liavc 
never thought of tlie dress since my wedding-day. I fancy 
mamma said something about its having been injured by the 
wot.” 

“No wonder you have not thought of it — with such a 
termination to the day,” said Mary Peters. “ I think I 
should have died of fright in the carriage.” 

“ Oh, you can’t imagine what it was ! ” i^‘tui*ned Alice, 
slightly shuddering. “ What with the dreadful storm and 
the furious horses, i don’t know how I lived .through it. 
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But fur Guy I should have jiimi^ed out of the carriage. I 
have often wondered since that he coukl •have been so calm 
hinis(df." 

Was he calm ? ” 

“ Perfectly so. I asked him one day how he could have 
maiutifined it in so dreadful a scene, and ho said it was 
l)t'ca,e<se ho liad me with Inm. But now — -where can my 
dress be ? I must ring for Theresa.’’ 

Theresa came in, quiet-looking as tisiial, in her ck>so cap 
and neat grey gown. WJien slie was asked about the wed- 
ding-dress, she seemed to bo in almost as great a puzzle as 
her mistress. 

I’m sure, madam, I d(m't know' where it can bo,” she said, 
louking round in rclloction. ‘‘It must have been removed 
after you were brought in, but I really do not know^ what 
was done wnth it.” 

I'hcu jmu ought to know,” cried Alien, in her quick way. 

I did not hel]) to take it oil, I was downstairs getting 
things ready,” ph;ailed Tii(;rcsa. “ 1 don't think I saw tlio 
dr«^ss, or remembered to ask about it. We were all in so 
much concern about y(Ui, madam, that perhaps my forgetfiil- 
m ss was cxcusabh?. I’ll inquire of Mrs. Bex.” 

Y<‘S. Mrs. Ilex knew. Mrs. Bex had holpcid Mr. Norris 
and the lord to remove the dress, and then liad, her8(;lf, 
Ining it up in the large wardrobe closet near tlie end of the 
wing. At tliis new’s, aw'ay went the thrc(} young ladies to 
tli(} closet, and Mrs. l^omeroy threw open the door. 

It was hanging just in front of them as tliey entered ; the 
once beautiful dress of rich white silk, with its costly white 
laoc flounces, now' shrunken, muddy, and yellow, w’itli the 
w'ct and dirt. The three ladies stood contemplating it with 
dismay(',d faces. 

“ What a sad |>ity ! ” breathed Miss Peters. 

“ But the flounces do not seem torn ; at least, they are not 
BO on this side,” observed Lady Lucy. “ They might bo 
restored.” 

She turned the skirt slightly, and bent forw'ard to examine 
it further. Something must have startled her, for sho 
dropped it suddenly and drew back wdtfi a faint scream, 
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It is covered with blood,” she shuddered, turning her pale 
face towards Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“With blood!” 

“ A long stream all down it. . I — I don’t like to see 
blood.” 

Curiosity, even for unpleasant sights, is irrepressibre, and 
both Mrs. Pomeroy and Mary Peters pressed forward. It 
was as Lucy Iletlcy said : a long, dark, ugly stain. They 
shut the closet-door in trepidation, almost as though they 
were shutting in a ghost, turned the key, and hastened back 
to the dressing-room. 

“ I can’t ac(^ount for it ; I don’t know what should bring 
that marlt there ; I cannot understand it at all,” spoke 
Alice Pomeroy from the low chair on which she had sunk 
down. 

“ You must have l)ccn w'ounded.” 

“ But I was not wounded. Nothing was hurt but my 
head, and that did not bleed. It must have come on to the 
dress in the closet.” 

This sounded so ghostly a suggestion, carrying them hack 
to the times of Mrs. Radcliffo and all sorts of unearthly 
tlioiights, that the young ladies drew closely together, 
although it was broad daylight. 

“ I should burn it,” cried Lucy Iletley, “ I should think 
it ominous to see that stain on my wedding-dress.” 

What with facts and suggestions, the young Lady of 
Pomeroy was feeling somewhat uncomfortable. Whilst her 
mother was of a practical, unimaginative nature, she was the 
oj^posite : dormant in her heart lay the seeds of a superstition 
that might in time become formidable. 

“Do you know anything about the stain on my dress, 
Theresa ? ” she lifted her head to ask. 

“No, madam. When they carried you in, you wero 
covered with the red silk counterpane that had been taken 
out with the mattress,” 

Mrs. Pomeroy impulsively went off in search of her 
husband. Ho was alone in tbc library writing a letter. 
Alice stoo(J behind Jiis chair, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 
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Guy, how did that — that frightful stain como upon ipy 
bridal dress ? Do you know ? ’’ 

Guy laid down his pen, and drew the hand to him with a 
caressing movement. “ What stain, my darling? 

Of ])lood,” she whispered. “ A long, frightful stain all 
dow4i it. The dress is quite spoiled,” 

‘‘ Won’t it wash ? ” 

“ Wash ! ” she exclaimed, amazed at the ignorance of 
mankind. ‘^But we can’t think how it came there, GTiy. I 
was not wounded. ’ 

“I \va«,” replied Guy. lie pushed aside the hair from 
his right tompio and exhibited a mark that ho u'ould retain 
for life. 

‘‘ Tliat is where it came from, Alice. As I held you on the 
bank, tlie blood ran down upon yuiir dross ^vifliout my 
obs('-rving it.” 

She gave a sigh of relief. “Oh j’cs, that's how it W’as, 
then. We have been tliinking it must have got on inys- 
t(‘riously in tlio closet. Such things have been heard of, you 
know, Guy. The old story-books arc full of them.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t kuow,” said Guy, laughing. “ Never 
mind your spoiled dress, love : vfo will buy you another.” 

“All, Guy— you cannot buy me another wedding-dress,” 
she answered, a strange mournfulness in her tone. “ It is a 
groat pity that tliat stain should have come U]>on it: and — 
and all things together seem to point to ill-luck.” 

“ Y"ou foolisli girl : you silly child,” he fondly uttered. 
“ My coat •came off the w^orst. As to ill-luck — you are a 
Pomeroy now. And ill-luck is a thing w'e Pomeroys never 
think about.” 
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CHAPTEH IX. 

THE PBEDICTION. 

The marriage festivities came to an end; the guests de- 
parted, and Pomeroy Abbey returned to its usual state of 
quietude. Joan Pomeroy had accompanied Mrs. ('apel to 
her homo ; and the young Lady of Pomeroy was alone. 

Slio did not like to be alone. She liked show and state 
and glitter and excitement. ' The abbey had been filled with 
these desirable acquisitions wlum slie married Guy Pomeroy : 
in fact, it may with justice be said that she married him to 
obtain them. It was all very well to bo Lady of Pomeroy ; 
to bo conscious tliat slio filled that exalted iiositioii in the 
county ; very gratifying to her vain heart ; but she craved 
for something more. 

According to the programme laid down before the marriage, 
Guy was to have taken his wife to town, when the festivities 
were over, that she might be presented at a drawing-room to 
bo held late in June. IIow eagerly Alice Wylde had antici- 
pated this, how covetously she had looked forward to it, she 
alone know. To be 2)resented at court seemed to her to be 
one of the few groat and hitherto unattainable ends of this 
life ; for vve are writing of many years ago, when it was not 
the custom for every Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown to intrude themselves there. Of all the honours she 
expected to come into by her marriage with the Lord of 
Pomeroy, that was looked upon as the greatest ; and it was 
the one she most ardently longed for. 

But see how fate and fortune cheat us! Anything so 
intensely desired as Alice desired that, is, all too often, 
never realized. In this case it waft frustrated by the illness 
arising from the accident on the wedding-day. Long before 
the guests had come and gone after her recovery, the Queen’s 
drawing-rooms were over. Alice would faiii have gone to 
London all the same; but Guy laughed at her: his wife 
could not make her appearance there at the ^nd of the 
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^,eason, he said ; and when half the world had already left it. 
And so, Alice perforce remained wdiere. she was, and imido 
the lx.'st of ]\)meroy Ahbcy. But, as day succeeded to day, 
week to week, and month to month, she grew to think it 
insu Her ably dull. 

'^ralv«> to-day as a specimen. It is a gloomy day late in 
Koyon;bcr, just on a par with the gloomy abbey itsedf, and 
Alice feels bored to death. Guy went out sliooting witli 
early morning ; he may come in to luncjlioon, or lie not ; 
it is very uncertain ; and Alice sits at the window oiid looks 
out on the dreary landsca])C — dreary it over seems to her. 
She is dressed to perfection : a gowui of soft grey cashmere, 
trimmed very much w’ith 2 )ink silk, and a coqindtish cap of 
j)ink ribbon and wdiitc lace upon her pretty hair. But of 
W’liat use dressing to perfection when no admiring* eyes are 
near to see it ? The question rings tlirough Alicea’s 
thoughts only too often. 81io is not reading; she is not 
working. The latter she detests ; the former also — unhiss, 
indeexl, it be an especially foolisli novel, sucli as a mind of 
ordiirary intellect (;an scarcely tolerate. In dressing, flirting, 
and vapid speech she was an adept ; hut these w'ill not carry 
a woman happily through life. Alices intellect was, in 
trutli, not of the liigliest order: but Guy had not yet found 
it out. Tliat he would discover it in time was to he KU 2 ) 2 )osed ; 
for he was clever liimself, and she could never h(i a com- 
panion to him. Now and then ho did already tliink her 
rather silly. 

“ Wliy can't they address me as Lady Pomeroy ? ” sho 
asked him one day in fractious tones, upon receiving a note 
\v’hosc superscription did not please her. 

“Because you arc not Lady Pomeroy, Alice. You aro 
Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

“ You arc addressed as the Lord of Pomeroy? ” 

“I am generally so addressed in wTiting. You may ho 
addressed *113 the Lady of Pomeroy, or as Mrs. Pomeroy— as 
peojdc please.” 

“I don’t like* to be addressed as Mrs. Pomeroy,”* pouted 
Alice. “ I ought to be Lady Pomeroy.” 

“Don’t be. cilly, cliild,” said Guy, slightly knitting his^ 
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brow. “ The title is accorded to me in courtesy and from 
loiig-establishcd usage ; the habit of past generations ; it 
confers no distinction on those connected with me.” 

This was not a solitary instance of her childish folly — but 
others need not be recorded. And we return to Alice, seated 
in her drawing-room on the dark November day. 

“ Oh dear ! ” she cried, with a prolonged yawn, “ hejw dull 
cverytliing is ! ” 

Pomeroy was not fooling well, or fancied so, which 
tended to increase her lassitude. Only yesterday she com- 
plained to her mother, who told her she must be j)atient. 
But tlicro sits Alice to-day, feeling out of sorts, dreary, aiid 
with nothing in the world to do. 

“ Theresa,” she called out, as a footstep passed the half- 
oj)cncd dpor. 

But it was the housekeeper who looked in. It is not 
Theresa,” Mrs. Bex said. “ Docs madam require anything 
that I can do for her ? ” 

“ Where is Theresa ? ” 

“ S]ie is gone over to the White House, madam.” 

“ What a long time she stays there 1 She ought to havo 
been back ever so long ago. No, I don't want anything. 
Send Theresa in when she does come.” 

Mrs. Bex met Theresa in the corridor. “Your lady is 
asking for you,” she said to her, “ Go in at once, for she 
seems impatient.” 

“ My lady always is impatient now,” thought Theresa. 
“ I suppose I may take off my bonnet first.” 

“ Well, what news havo you brought ? ” began Alice 
shaiqdy, as the maid a 2 )pearcd. “ How is mamma ? ” 

“She is quite well, madam, and sends her love to you. 
As to news, I have not brought any.” 

“ Did you bring the bracelet ? ” 

“ No, madam, and they can’t find it anywhere. Mrs. 
Wyldo thinks you must have dropped it in getting into the 
carriage, or on getting out of it. She says she saw it on 
your arm when the lord was putting on your opera cloak in 
the hall.” 

The previous evening AHoo and Guy had dined with 
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Mrs. Wylclc. After retuniiug liomo, when undressing. Alien 
missed one of lior bracelets. In was a band of liligrce gf>ld, 
tlio dasi) sot with pearls. After breakfast this iiiuruijig, site 
bad despatclied Tborosa to tbe White House, bciieidng slu; 
must have left it there. 

‘‘ Mamma says slic saw it on my arm when my cloak was 
bekig jnit on ? No doubt I dropped it in the hall. I dare 
say they liavc not half looked for It.'* 

‘‘ Ilidccd, my lady, we looked well ; searched cvci;y crick 
and corner. Tlio l<n‘d said just now ’’ 

“ llavo you seen tlio lord interrupted Alice. 

“ Ho was ciussing tlio u])pta‘ held with Mr. (Jaunt and the 
two kei‘])ers as I left tlie AVliito House,” explained Thercssa. 
‘‘ I told him that the bracelet was net found, and he said it 
had occurred to his memory tljat, in coming Jiomc last 
niglit, you put your arm out of tlio carriage window to feel 
v/hether it still rained. He thinks it may have dropj^ed oil 
then.'" 

“ Did 1 V ” said Alice ; “ I’m sure 1 forget, li it dr(>2)i)(;d 
('ir tli'jii, some thief may have picked it u]>.” 

And the lord desired me to say that he should not bcj in 
to luncdicon, madam,” added Theresa, as she witlidrcw. 
“ Tli(;y were going to heat some of the upper covej’s.’' 

The Jsidy of Pomoroj- sat on again, yawning and sighing 
and looking at the dreary la2idsca2>o till lunehcun time. 
Tliat meal, sat donu to for form’s sake, for her 

a])pelito was not as gocal as it used to be, slio roiurmal to 
licr ^daco in the morniiig-room, and yawned through the 
afternoon, ra(!kcd with ennui, at the want of something to 
do. She had no resources within herself; and seemed to 
have no object to live for. 

Towards dusk the lost bracelet was brought in. One of 
the village labourers, going forth in the morning to his days 
^vurk, had picked it u^) in the highway: dro2>pcd there no 
doubt when she bad put her arm out of the carriage the 
previous evening. 

And thus tbe time, tlio days and the weeks, intt'i'spei'sed 
with a little receiving and visiting, contrived to h>r 
Mrs. Pomeroy. The visiting might have been more exten- 
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Bivc, but tliat somehow or other she was not so popular as 
slid’ might liavo been. Whether it was tliat the old county 
families resented her want of birth, and j’ogardcd her as 
somewhat of an interloper; or whether it was Imclf tliat 
tliey did not like, certain it was, that Alice was loss courted 
than tlie Lord of Pomeroy’s wih^ might ])av(^ (^x]>ected as a 
rigid,. 

The winter passed, spring followed, and summer came 
round again. There is little to record that could interest 
the reader. Joan had continued with her sister Isabel. 

Once more a grievous disappointment fell on Alice 
Pomeroy. The delicate liealth, hinhid at, laid increased ; to so 
groat a degree that licr intention of going to London, for her 
presentation in the spring, was utterly out of the question, 
and had again to bo postponed. Visiting abroad and enter- 
taining guests at home had to be given up by hei’, f )r slui 
could do nothing but nurse herself and her sickness. But 
Guy was in a wondrous flow of spirits, for there was exj)ected 
an heir to Pomeroy. Thus the anniversary of their wedding- 
day came round again. 

One evening soon after this, when Guy was dining out, 
Alice, after her own dinner, w^ent into th()‘ oak-room, wliich 
faced the quadrangle. The sun was setting in a sky of 
crimson and gold : Alice could see the briglitness over the 
opposite side of the abbey — the haunted west wdng. Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s thoughts wandered to the vast extent of tlie ah])ey 
— what an army of servants it must have taken to fill it 
when fully inhabited in the days gonaby ! Sln^ remend)crod 
a boast she bad once inad(i — that, should she ever bo tlie 
abbey’s mistress, she would cause it to bo renovated, so that 
the county should not know it again. Opposite to her lay 
the west wing and tower, with wdiosc rooms superstition 
made itself so busy. Those rooms slic had never seen. A 
sudden inclination came over her to look at them Mow, tin’s 
very evening. More than once she liad asked Guy to take 
her over those rooms ; he always answered that he would do 
BO on the first convenient o2)portunity — but somehow the 
opi>ortunity had neVer come. One grave request he had 
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made to her; nay, it was a command — Hat she wmihl not 
ait.nnpt to go up xcitliout him. This can¥3 into her mind 
now. 

“ As if it could matter,” decided Alice at last, after pon- 
dering the matter for a few minutes. “ Guy’s only afraid I 
should diurt myself, traversing those narrow stairs witlioiit 
him : I dare say they are narrow and awkward. Yes, I will 
go ; and old Jerome must attend me with the keys.” 

Jerome, summoned by his lady to show her over thp west 
wing, appeared in a state of intense astonishment, holding 
ill his hand a huge bunch of keys. He was custodian of the 
abbey. 

“ Had not the lady better defer Lor visit till the morrow ? ” 
asked Jerome. It will soon be dark.” 

“Not at all, Jerome; I am going now,” answered Mrs. 
Pomoroy. 

Tliey proceeded through the cloisters of the north wing, 
to the north tower. Jerome fumbled over his keys; and, 
unlocking the door, they ascotided the narrow staircase of 
the tower, Mrs. Pomeroy folding her skirts closely around 
her, and from thence passed into the west wing. There was 
no otlicr mode of entrance to the west wing and the west 
tower than tliis. 

Peering about her in tlio dim light Mrs. Pomeroy saw, as 
she <and Jerome passed through these rooms, tliat tlicy yet 
had some scant remains of furniture, though the hangings 
were dropping to pieces. Wlien they came to the lust ro<jm 
— Jerome called it so— Mrs. Pomeroy detected a small door 
at its end covered with tapestry. 

“Jerome,” she exclaimed, “this must lead into the west 
tower.” 

The old man had turned to one of the windows, and was 
looking steadfastly down • into the court. Mrs. Pomeroy 
repeated her remark. “ This door, Jerome. Open it.” 

“ That room is never entered,” he replied. 

“ Never entered ! ” returned Mrs. Pomeroy. “ Why not ? 

I shall enter it.” 

“ I have not the key,” avowed JeroT«« 

“ Where is. it, then ? 

I'omcroy Abbey. 


8 
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Jerome hesitated. “ Maybe the lord keeps it. ThaPs the 
haunted room, madam.” 

Mrs. romcroy had heard of thcTiaunted room, both before 
and since she had entered the abbey. Not being so much of 
a believer in immaterial bodies as she was in weather-signs 
and similar omens, she became possessed with a strong 
desire to explore it. 

“Has the lady never heard that apparitions have been 
seen there?” returned Jerome, in tones of awe. 

“Apparitions don’t appear before night sets in,” promptly 
replied the Lady of Pomeroy. “ Go back, Jerome, and hunt 
among all that heap of keys in that kcy-closot of yours, and 
find the right one.” 

Jerome had no power to say he would not go. He turned 
unwillingly, and attempted to take with him the bunch of 
keys which hung in the lock of the room they were in. 
No : try as he would, ho could not take it out ; the key, 
that he had himself put into the lock, was fixed in it. 

“I think this key will only come out when the door’s 
closed and locked,” muttered Jerome, still trying in- 
effectually. 

He went away at length. Mrs. Pomeroy, as much to pass 
the time as anything, touched the keys, and out they came. 
“ Wliat a curious thing that Jerome could not do it ! ” 
thought she. “ They seemed to fall into my hand. That 
old man must bo getting stuiud.” 

She held them, and read their labels, which indicated the 
particular room each key belonged to. On one, however, 
was simply written “ The Key.” “ Tlie key ? ” debated 
Mrs. Pomeroy : “ that must be the key of the haunted room, 
I should think. I’ll try it.” 

Bhe drew aside the hangings, inserted it in the lock, and, 
with a harsh, grating sound, the door flow open, tlie wind 
and the dust blowing unpleasantly in the face of Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 

She shrank back. Her courage failed her. By daylight 
or in darkness, it is not pleasant to a miad in which any 
superstition exists to enter alone a “ haunted ” room. Mrs. 
Pomeroy wont hack to the casement and stood looking into 
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the court. There she saw Bridget. Obojdiig an hnpuls(\ 
slic pulled open, with some trouble, the rtiscmout, trcllised 
with its small panes, and signed to her to come up. Bridget 
was a native of Abbeylapd, a daughter of one of the throe 
brothers Rex, who had all, when living, boon faithful 
followct’s of the late Lord of Pomeroy, and she knew all tbo 
traditions relating to the family. She looked thunderstruck 
at seeing her lady there, but obeyed tbo signal : came 
through the nortli cloisters, ascended the stairs of the tenver, 
l>assod through the rooms, and joined her. 

Hold these hangings back for me," said Mrs. Pojneroy. 

They are nothing but a cloud of dust." 

The woman obeyed, but with a wondering gesture. “ Does 
tlio Ijiuly of Pouicroy know wbat tliis roon> is ? " 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, passing in. “ Come* with me, 
Ih'idget.” 

It was a small, circular room, panelled with dark oak. A 
narrow casement faced the (luadraugle ; but, lihe tlie oIIut 
rooms, there was no look-out to tbo oj^posite o;de, the oj^en 
cxmiitry. Tlie room was completely furnished witli velvid 
tb,'.t liad once been red, but was now dark with ago ; eliairs, 
a ]>road couch or settee, and a centre table, all were eovi re'd 
and bung with th(! velvet, which u2)i)earod to be d)‘opj)ing 
away. Mrs. Pomeroy saw no signs of apparitions : all Unit 
struck her was tlic smallness of the room. She remarlicd 
upon it. 

“ The tower walls are thick, madam." 

“ Wbat is that ? ” she asked, as Imr eye became accustomed 
to tlie darli walls. Wliy, that is a cdotli, a velvet cloUi, 
drawn over one of the iianels." 

“ The picture is undenioatli,” whispered Bridget. 

” Wliat picture is uiiderneuth? " 

Tlio nun's, niadam : she who was said to haunt Uio 
room. Would the lady like to look at it ? " 

Mrs, Pthneroy signified her assent. Bridget cauglit up 
the velvet and held it aside, di.sclosing a hall-length liginc, 
habited as a ifun. The face was young, fair, anil most 
lovily ; but a strangely mournful and intern expression sat 
in the dark blue eyes, which were fixed full on tlie spectator.. 
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The lix>s were slightly open, and one delicate hand was held 
Ml) in a ^yarning attitiido. 

“She is saying ‘Beware,’” whispered Bridget, who 
api)cared to bo afraid of tho picture hearing her. 

Mrs. Pomeroy laughed. “ Fancy goes a great way. Be- 
ware of what ? ” " 

“ It is what she is suj^posed to be saying, madam, accord- 
ing to tlio tradition. But why, or to whom she is saying it, 
has never been decided.” 

“ What is her history ? ” 

“ Sho lived in tho reign of one of the Georges — the first 
or second, I think,” began Bridget, delighted at having to 
tell tho tale. “ She was brought up in the convent and had 
takciT the veil, though only seventeen, when in some way 
sho fell *in with him who was then Lord of Pomeroy. It 
was said to bo in tho fire, for tho convent was partly burnt 
down and tho nuns had to escape in the night.” 

“Was it this convent? — our convent?” interrupted Mrs. 
Pomeroy. “ That wo can see from hero ? ” 

“ Yes, madam, this very convent. Though nigh upon a 
hundred years must have elapsed, tho sisters there will toll 
you talcs now that have come down to them of that trying 
misfortune. This young nun forgot her vows, madam, and 
ran away with tlie Lord of Pomeroy, to be his wife. lie 
married her in secret, and ho brought her to those rooms, 
this tower room being hers. Tho lord doted on her, it is 
said, and ho had this picture taken of her in her convent 
dress, and hung up here: but, when it was too late, sho 
found out ho had played her false, for he had a wife already, 
that he was separated from, Sho went crazed, poor thing, 
all in ono night, and she threw herself out of this very 
window, and was taken up dead in the court below.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked at the window. “ Sho never could 
get through that narrow half casement, Bridget. Tho other 
half does not open.” 

“ It . is certain that sho did, madam : she was young and 
slight : and perhaps the other half opened ’then. For years 
afterwards, during that lord’s lifetime, sho was seen at this 
same window on a mooplight night — tho moon often shines 
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full on these west tower windows; the lady knowH t]if\ 
the oast— her light hair hanging over hcr*neck, and wring- 
ing her hands, as it is said she did wring them h('for<‘ ^ho 
leaped out. Some say sho appears still : my old Aunt 
Naomi for one.’* 

“How is it you are so well acquainted with tliesc his- 
tories ? ’* questioned Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ Why, madam, I have known them all my life'— at least, 
since I grew old enough to bo trusted. Vfo Ilexes k.iOw as 
muoh of the abbey’s secrets and sayings as there is to bo 
known.” 

Perhaps Bridget was a little iniHiaken there. Mrs. 
Pomeroy accc])ted it as truth. Bho was ]>i‘eoming greatly 
interested in the story of the poor young nun. 

“The prediction is here,” resumed Bj*idgct, pt»inting to 
the picture. “ But you can hardly sto it, I think, madam: 
not sufficiently to rend it. This room’s dark in th(i aftc'r 
part of the day ^\h(‘ll the sun goes bdiind tlio tower. It 
mu >t have set now.” 

‘•The ju'edict'ou V ” rejieatcd Mrs. Ponu'roy. 

It is the strangest }){irt of tlie history,” continued Bri(]g( t. 
“On tlie morrow following tlic accident, >\]icn slu' Mas lying 
(h .id, }>ot)r kady, in tills very room, for tln'y carried lior u]> 
liere, tlie lord sa\v some lines on the pictnrt*, close to tho 
hand which she is holding up. It uas never kiiouii wlio 
had written them ; some people lliought she had hi'fore she 
took the leap ; but the lord knew that the chiiraetors M^erc 
not hers, ayd they came to be regarded as liaviug he(‘n done 
by supernatural agency. In the earlier part of a bright day 
they can be read without a light. At the time, people su])- 
posed they applied to what tho lord had done, hut it is 
believed that they are to affect a later Pomeroy.” 

“ And what aro they ? ” 

“ Thcy^ betoken woe to tho house,” answered Bridgd. 
“ It is to he hoped they will not be realized for many a 
generation.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy had put her face and eyes close to tho 
picture, endeavouring to decipher the lines. But she could 
only discern’ that some lines were there. 
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The late lord — the one who had done the wrong was his 
grandfather — put little faith in all this, and I have heard 
him laugh over it/’ re-commcnccd Bridget ; whoso tongue, 
once set going on these topics, wmvld never have stopi)ed ox 
its own accord. “He did not keep the wing always shut 
up ; any of the family could come iii wlio lilv! d, Jiud we Imd 
to dust and clean here onee or twice a-ycar. He was a rare 

one for disliking dust and dirt. But wIkui ” 

“Stay a inoineiit, Bridget. In saying the late lord, do 
you mean him who died last ? ” 

“Surely yes, madam. But, as I was going to add, the 
present lord had the whole wing shut up as soon as he came 
into power. The Pomeroys are a proud race, the present 
lord is proud especially, and they, deem the picture a 
memento ‘of disgrace ; a blot on the scutcheon of their 
ancestors.” 

“But,” remarked Mrs. Pomeroy, “why not destroy the 
picture, and have done with it?— and have tlu; rooms 
thrown 02 )cn and embellished. I shall suggest it to tlio 
lord,” 

Bridget shook her head. “ Madam, not a Pomeroy dare 
destroy that picture. An im 2 )rcssion has ^^nssod down froni 
father to son, since the time of the sinning jord — that who- 
ever docs away wdth the 2 >icture must look out for the cost, 
for that the fulfilment of the prediction will then bo at 
liand. Whether my lord 2>wts faith in it, madam, I can’t 
say ; likely not, for he is one of the boldest of a bold race : 
all the same, he takes care to keep the picture hidden so 
that no harm can come to it ” 

“ 1 wish I could see the prediction,” cried curious Mrs. 
Pomeroy, not fooling altogether pleased that Guy should 
hiwo kept her in the dark as to these matters ■, have with- 
held this delightfully marvellous story from her. “ Suppose 
you fetch a caudle, Bridget? ” 

“ Will the lady like to remain here alone? ” hesitated the 
servant, halting at the threshold. 

The Lady of Pomeroy settled that, by motioning the 
woman to hold back *thc hangings, and stepping down into 
the next room, There she took up her station at tlie open 
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window and leaned from it, that the outer air and the quad- 
rangle below might keep her company. 

In going down the stairs of the north tower Bridget mot 
Jerome. “Where do yoM spring from?” he exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

“ ’’riie Lady of Pomeroy called me, and I liave Ikm'u into 
the west tower with her. She— — ” 

“ Don’t thee tell lies, girl,” interrupted the old man, not 
believing a word. 

“Yon are polite to-night,” returned Bridget: “I have 
been into the west tower with my lady ; into the haunted 
room. And now I am going to fetch a light that she may 
see the lines on the nun’s picture.” 

As Jerome slowly gathered in the sense of the words, his 
mouth dropped, his hands wore lifted. “In there!” ho 
muttered to himself in consternation. “ And the lord said 
it was never to be opened to her — that she was too young 
to bo frighted with such tales. She found the key, then, 
after all my excuses! What possessed the other key, 1 
wonder, that I could not get it away from the lock?” 

“ Why, Jerome,” exclaimed the Lady of Pomeroy, when 
he appeared, “ the key you wanted was on the bunch.” 

“ As I find, madam, Pity I did not look more par- 
ticularly.” 

Bridget came hack with a light, and they all went into tho 
room. Mrs. Pomeroy took the candle from her hand, and 
held it close to the lines on the picture. Bridget looked on 
composedly, and Jerome in abstraction, while she slowly 
read them. 

“ When the heir of Pomeroy goes forth a wife to win. 

And the heir of Pomeroy goes forth in vain ,* 

Wjicn the Lord of Pomeroy by a Jie doth gain. 

Then woe to the dc Pomeroys, twain and twain / ** 

Barely^ Jiad Mrs. Pomeroy read this when a shriek from 
Brldgi^t causfid her to stall; back. She had inadveidient iy 

hi tho wax-liglit too near, for tho writing was faint, and 
hud net fi]‘o to ftie picture. 

Ibidget sert ained on. Wlmt wit}i.*the blaze and what 
with the superstitious fancies connected with the lucturo, the 
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ill anticipated upon its destruction, she really could not 
contain herself. Of a calm, equable nature, she had never 
in her life been so startled as now ; it may be said so un- 
controllably terrified. Combined with the superstitious 
dread came fears of the abbey’s destruction by fire : and 
whilst Jerome was qtiictly putting out the flames, and 
scorching his j)oor hands in doing it, Bridget rushed into 
the next room, flew to the open casement, put forth her head, 
and sliiieked, “ Fire ! fire ! ” 

She was heard by one of the men, who happened to be in 
the cloisters below. He, looking the very image of in- 
credulous surprise, for ho knew nothing of this expedition 
of Mrs. Pomeroy’s, alarmed his fellows, and a host of them 
started to run up. Jerome had put out the flames by that 
time, and Was locking up tho haunted room with the remains 
of the picture within it. Mrs. Pomeroy had come forth and 
was standing by the shaking and trembling Bridget. 

How stupid you are, Bridget ! ” she irritably said : for 
when vexed with ourselves, it is satisfactory to find a scape- 
goat to fall upon : and the accident had considerably vexed 
Mrs. Pomeroy. “ It was startling for the moment, of course, 
but there’s no need for you to shiver and shake like that.” 

“Madam — I — I beg your pardon. I felt just as if I 
should die.” 

The men came hastening through the west wing. J eromc, 
trembling almost as Inuch as Bridget, told them all was safe 
now, and borrowed a couple of handkerchiefs to wrap round 
his hands. 

Making way for the Lady of Pomeroy, and bowing as she 
passed onwards between them, the descent was made in dis* 
mayed silence. Only Bridget, who could not possibly lose 
much time in finding her tongue, lagged behind to exchange 
whispers with Jerome. 

“ She’ll die in her confinement, Jerome.” 

“What d’ye say?” returned Jerome, really not under- 
standing. 

“ I’m afraid she will ; our poor lady ! She has caused 
tho calamity, you see ’’ 

. “I wish my old hands had been burnt right off first, 
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ratber tlian they should have brought out the keys at ill,” 
was Jerome’s bitter answer. “ But don’t you go and set that 
stupid notion agate. You arc old enough to know better. 
Just let the lord hear yoi* say such a thing ! ” 

“ I’ve said no harm : and I’m sure if prayers will ensure 
her, safety, she will have mine. But it’s an awful thing to 
Lave happened ! I thought she was holding the light vciy 
close. And now you come into Aunt Rex’s parlour, Jerome, 
and let us see to your hands.” 

Barely had Mrs. Pomeroy gained her own rooms again, 
when Guy entered. Anxious about his wife, not caring to 
leave her longer than he could help, he had made a point of 
returning early. In her heart of hearts, she was somewhat 
afraid of her at times stern husband, and her courage failed 
her as she prepared to tell her tale. Would he be fright- 
fully angry with her ? 

“ Guy,” she whispered, nestling to him as ho took his seat 
by her on the sofa, ‘‘ something very unfortunate has 
happened, and I want to toll you of it. I have had an 
accident and done some mischief.” 

The thought, passing through Guy’s mind at this, was that 
she must have broken some one or other of the costly orna- 
ments he had bought to adorn her sitting-room. Drawing 
her closer to him, a smile parted his lips as ho looked down 
at her. All he could see was the parting of her bright 
brown hair, for her face was hidden. 

“ Dreadful mischief, no doubt,” he answered fondly. 

“I want* you to forgive me for it; not to bo too angry 
with me.” 

“ I will not be angry with you at all : and I forgive you 
beforehand. What is it ? ” 

In a voice that he could scarcely hear, and with her face 
still hidden, she told her tale, holding one of his hands the 
while betjv cen her own. How that, sitting alone in the oak- 
room, she had fallen on the wish to see the west wing opi)o- 
sitc, and had gone to it with -Jerome ; and how th(it later, 
wanting to see the picture better and the lines on it, she had 
told Bridget to bring a candle ; anti — and ” — tliero she 
broke into tears. 
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“fAncl wliat?” asked Guy in low, strange tones, tliat did 
not sound like Ms own. 

“ Burnt it,” slie sobbed. “ The flames of the candle caught 
the picture as I held it, and it blassid up, and burnt.” 

Not a word spoke Guy. Not a symptom of anger did lie 
betray ; nothing could be gathered from his impassive silence. 
Alice waited ; but there came no sound, and she lifted her 
head. Ilis thoughts seemed to have gone wool-gathering ; 
his eyes had a far-a^vay look in them. 

“ Won’t you say you forgive me, Guy ? I am so sorry; 
so vexed.” 

“Yes, yes,” ho answered hastily; “I said I forgave you 
beforehand. It does not matter: it cannot be helped. 
There, there, love ; don’t cry. But you should not have 
gone up without me.” 

“ And what do you think the prediction meant, Guy ? — 
something about the Heir of Pomeroy failing to get a bride, 
and the lord winning one by a lie ? ” 

“ I think nothing,” replied Guy in sharper tones. “ But 
don’t go climbing about the abbey again, my dear ; you 
are not in a condition for it. As to the picture, it w’as a 
memento of a deed which, if tradition may bo trusted, was a 
disgrace to the name of Pomeroy.” 


CIIAPTFJt X. 

THE QtJARIlEL. 

The round grey stone building, not large, but very old, 
called The Keep, stood near to the back of the Abbey of 
Pomeroy, its walls overgrown with moss. A gentle slope 
of gi'een grass descended from it, tlicn came a level dell or 
hollow, and then, on another gentle slope rose the west pile 
of tlio abbey. This bad noitber entrance nor window ; no 
outlook of any sort vyou had to travel round to the front 
before you could enter it. 
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Sitting near the keep on the dry warm grass one hot <Jay 
in the beginning of October, w’as the lovely Lady of Pomeroy. 
She had thrown herself there in listlessness: for the old 
listlessnoss at times cliwig to her still. Pacing the doll 
before her, was the nurse bearing the infant, now some tcai 
w(!(.:ks old. The anticipated heir, so anxiously oxpt'elcd and 
for whom great rejoicings had been planned, had liirned out 
to be a pretty little girl. . The Lord of Pomeroy did not 
appear to care for the disappointment. lie loved the cliild 
just as much as he would have loved the heir ; ay, and was 
as proud of it. The rejoicings were to be held all the 
same: tbey bad been delayed until his wife should be 
thoroughly restored to strength. Then the invitations went 
out, and on the morrow the abbey would bo filled willi 
guests. Guy had taken advantage of his last day*of leisuro 
to rido to Owlstone : and his wife sat, as you see, on the 
grass, before tbe old and uninhabited keep. 

“ Bridget, is the baby sleeping ? 

“ Just going off, madam.” 

“Then take her indoors.” 

Bridget moved towards the abbey with her charge. Slio 
had l>eon promoted to the oilTico of nurse to the cliild, simply 
because Mrs. Pomeroy had become fascinated with her tales 
and her legends of the dead-and-gone Pomeroys, belonging 
to the ages as dead-and-gone as themselves. Bridget would 
recount to her mistress marvellous legends of the Pomeroys’ 
grandeur and chivalry, varied with whispers of the Pomeroys’ 
less laudatory exploits. Mrs. Pomeroy took quite a liking 
to the woman, and she assigned her the place of nurse to 
the child. , 

Mrs. Pomeroy sat on, her parasol held between her face" 
and the sun. It was pleasant to recline there at ease, en- 
joying tlie warm and tranquil air. A great bleak place the 
abbey looked, soinetliiug like a prison ; this west pile before 
her having neither window nor outlet; nothing but its 
massive, unbroken, lichen-covered walls. 

“ Thank goo3.ness this solitude will be over to-morrou ! ” 
ejaculated Mrs. Pomeroy. “I can v/eai^^iiy new dresses, and 
there will b6 people to see them, I’m sure I was quite well 
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enojiigli for company a month ago, only Guy is so stupidly 
careful of me. Bfow delightful it will be ! ” 

Lost in this charming prospect — and to Mrs. Pomeroy, 
vain and frivolous, gaiety was always charming— she fell 
into a train of thought ; from which she was aroused by the 
sound of footsteps behind her, hastening down the slope^ of 

tlie keep. She turned her head, and What was it that 

dazzled her eyes, as if the glaring sun had suddenly flashed 
upon them ? What was it that dazzled her mind to bewilder- 
ment ? She rose up, little conscious of what she did. Her 
cheek flushed and paled, paled and flushed, her hands 
trembled, her heart grew sick*and her head dizzy. Whoso 
form was it, that caused all this emotion ? 

It was that of a noble-looking man, of the remarkable 
height, the well-turned limbs, the fine make of her own 
husband ; indeed just for a moment she thought it was Guy, 
and wondered what had brought him there. But no, it was 
not Guy: it was Rupert. Though much alike, Guy’s 
countenance could not boast tlie remarkable beauty of this 
one, for Guy had his hare-lip, his stern look, and his un- 
naturally pale complexion. Yes, it was Rupert, Rupert 
wliom she had not hoard of, or seen, for two years. 

Rupert Pomeroy drew a step back as slie rose and turned 
her face to him ; he had not observed her. She looked at 
him, not speaking, but she could not conceal the agitation 
which had taken possession of her whole frame: and ho 
halted and stood before her. Alas! though she had 
resolutely thrust Rupert Pomeroy from her mind, and so 
believed she had thrust him from her heart, this sudden 
meeting served to show that the love had been only smoulder- 
ing. She covered her emotion with a look of scorn, for that 
was the chief feeling kept uppermost since she believed that 
ho had wilfully played her false. Not less scornful, how- 
ever, was the tone of Rupert. 

“ It is a surprise to meet the Lady of Pomeroy.” 

Again they stood gazing at each other, neither speaking. 
Mrs. Pomeroy remembered her position as the wife of his 
brother, and she struggled to maintain it as she ought. 

• “ I believe I speak to Rupert Pomeroy,” she coldly said. 
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“ Am I SQ cLanged that yon need doubt it ? ” was liis 
“I should have tliought, by tlic circumstiwcos attcudiiig*our 
hist niocting, that you would only too well liavo lemcmbered 
me. Have you forgotten that last meeting ? ” 

She Avas thunderstruck at his audacity. “ Do you know 
\vho I •am ? ” 

To my cost I do know it. Guy’s wife. But in that last 
meeting you swore to be mine. Alice,” he continued, his 
voice trembling, “ I trusted you from my very soul.” 

Slio could nut understand. She advanced a step nearer to 
him. 

“ Arc you trying to play off some deceit upon mo again 
now, as you did then? To what end? You and I have 
nothing now in common.” 

“ Nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing save hatred ; contempt. They are what I feel 
for you.” 

Ho looked on her steadily, mockery in his eye and on his 
lip. She was excessively agitahul ; she could not understand 
his looks, his words. Instead of sinking to the earth witli 
shame for his treachery, ho appeared to throw blame and 
scorn on her. 

“You are my liusband’s brother,” she resumed, “and I 
will say to you what I would not stoop to say were I any 
other man’s wife. Though, it may be that you arc utterly 
callous to reproach. You came in secret to my mother’s 
home to win my love ” 

“ And I thought I did win it. 

“ How dared you so come to befool me,” she continued in 
agitation, waving a^vay his interruption ; “ dastardly pre- 
tending that your love was mine ? ” 

“ Dastardly ! ” retorted Kupert, his eye flashing. “ Was 
it more dastardly in one brother to seek you, than in the 
other? What though Guy was the heir? — had you wanted 
position'and riches, why did you not say so ? ” 

“ I did not want them. You know I did not.” 

“ You married them, at any rate, madam,” he slightingly 
returned. “ And you made pretty go^d haste to do so.” 

“ This show of recrimination will not servo your purpose^” 
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resumed Mrs. Pomeroy. I slionld lilce an answer before I 
haTO done with the subject for ever. Once more I ask for 
an explanation, and if you jjossess a grain of honour you 
will give it — why you came, deceiving me with your false 
vows ? ” 

“ If you had aught about you as true as they were, you 
w ould do, Lady of Pomeroy. Whatever ill I may have^ done, 
I loved you faithfully : as I have never loved and never shall 
love another.” 

“You may spare yourself the avowal, Rupert Pomeroy: 
to what end, I ask, lie about it now ? I know who it w\as 
you did love ; wliom you wore loving and visiting, whilst 
you pretended to love mo. But I am ashamed of myself 
for thus alluding to anything so disgraceful.” 

“As you have alluded to it, you had bettor explain, 
madam. I do not know what you arc speaking of.” 

“ You do know.” 

“ On my word of honour I do not.” 

In Rupert’s generally gay eyes there sat so earnest an 
expression that Mrs. Pomeroy felt staggered. Did ho in 
truth not understand ? She hushed her voice. “ Have you 
forgotten that unhappy person who — wlio^ ” 

“ Pray proceed.” 

“ Whom you took away with you *? ” 

Rupert looked at her. “ What person ? ” 

“ I know all about it. I blush for myself that I should 
deign to allude to it again — but I wish you to understand 
that, though you succeeded in deceiving me for a space, tlie 
enlightciimciit came. Therefore we stand on equal ground 
for the future.” 

“I ask wdiat person,” he steadily repeated. “What do 
you moan ” 

“ Gaunt's daughter,” replied Mrs. Pomeroy, in a whisjxu'. 

After a stare of surprise, Rupert burst into laughter. 
Mrs. Pomeroy turned indignantly away. 

Ho strode after her, and caught her by the arm. “ Do 
you mean what you say, Mrs. Pomeroy V Is it possible that 
you suspect me of having abducted Sybilla Gaunt ? ” 

“ J do not suspect,* 1 know it was you.” 
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Her contemptuous manner had been telling upon liim. 
“ Then, hear me,’' he said, almost as piissionately as Jiis 
brother Guy could have spoken. never had an ill 
thought towards Sybilla, I never liad a grain of love for 
her ; I swear it. You ail5 entirely mistaken.” 

Thmje was truth in his eye and in his tone. Mrs. Pomeroy 
turned pale. Surely you knew that she fell into trouble.” 

“I knew that. I suppose you ladies call it trouble.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy frowned. But she w'as in a very tumuli of 
agitation, comprehending nothing, as it seemed, and could 
only pursue her questions. 

“ Did you know who was the author of it ? ” 

“I did.” 

“ Tell me, and I will believe all you say.” 

Rupert hesitated. ‘‘ As to believing me, you must do as 
you please. If I ever spoke a word of truth in my life, I 
am sj)eaking it now.” 

“ Yes, yes, I do believe you. But you should not leave it 
in tliis uncertainty; you must tell me. Who was it?” 

Still Rupert hesitated. “There exists a reason why it 
should not be knowm at Abbcyland,” he said. “ If I do toll 
you wdll you undortako to keep it secret ? ” 

“I will.” 

“ It was my brother George. Captain Pomeroy.” 

“Captain Pomeroy,” she rejjeated below her breath. 
“Did he ” 

“ Ask me no questions,” interrupted Rupert. “ I can tell 
you nothing but tbe bare fact that George Avas the — the 
cul])rit. AVho w-as it that put you on the wrong scout V ” 

“ Guy.” 

“ Guy 1 Then I shall have a score to settle with him.” 

“ lie believed it was you. Tlic village believed it.” 

“ Guy did not believe it — whatever the village may have 
done. The village laid many a peccadillo on my back, 
being a broad one, that had no legal right there. What did 
I care ? — it made me none the sadder.” 

“ Guy did noj: ? ” dreamily repeated Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ Guy knew better. He knew as much as I did.” 

“ Joan thought it,” she continued. “My motlicr tlurnght it.” 
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‘‘Very likely. I liavo a broad back, I say, and always 
liavo had one. Was this the reason that you broke your 
vows to me ? ” 

“ Yes,’’ she answered, her pale lips quivering. “ Guy 
came to me again one day, pressing me to be his wife : to 
get rid of his importunity, I confided to him that,, I loved 
you, and had promised to wait and be yours ; and then ho 
ridiculed my credulity, and told mo that you were the cause 
of all J.hat had happened to Sybilla Gaunt. He said that 
Sybilla had followed you.'* 

Rupert turned from her to give a few strong words to his 
brother. “ And then you married him ? ” 

“And then I married him. I was mad, Rupert: I did 
not care what became of mo. He has played us both false.'* 

“ He has played us both false,” echoed Rupert, “ false as 
his own false nature. And yet I never knew it was false 
until now ; for, with all his sternness, I thought Guy to be 
the soul of honour. Lot him look to himself! ” 

“But, Rupert, you never came, you never wrote,” she 
j)loadod, tlio tears raining from her eyes. “ Why did you 
stay away in London all that time ? What was I to 
think ? ” 

Rupert coughed : conscience told him that ho could clear 
himself less easily on this score than on the other. But 
the best of us have excuses at hand. 

“ I stayed there hunting after that government post which 
I expected. And, later, I got put into the Queen's Bench 
Prison : that must have been not long before your marriage. 
Do you know who put me there ? Guy.” 

“Guy!” 

“He did. In so far as that he would not advance a 
small, pitiful sum of a few hundreds to keep mo out of it. 
Ho wrote word to our lawyer that a little spell at the 
Queen's Bench would do me good.” 

“ Oh, Rupert ! It has been a black plot of dreachery 
against us both.” 

“ It has ; and it succeeded. Ho won you, by a lie ! Let 
him look to himself.” 

Rupert spoke in ^ pointed manner. Mrs. Pomeroy had 
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little doubt to what ho alluded, and she shuddered as witli 
a sudden fear. That wild prediction, bearing dread portent 
for the Lords of Pomeroy, and implicitly believed in — when 
one of them should win a wife by means of a lie — recurred 
to her. 

Rupert Pomeroy touched with his forefi iiger Mrs. Pome roy's 
arm! “ You love me still,” he dared to say. “ Nay, no 
denial. I see it.” 

“From my whole heart,” she answered, for indignatiun 
was strong within her ; and she had begun to hate Jjcr 
treacherous husband with a deadly liatred. 

Oh, foolish woman! Ill-trained, ill-regulated, devoid of 
conscience though she surely must be, how could she make 
so dangerous and wicked an avowal? The next moment 
she repented of it herself, the little grace within her was 
making itself heard, and some shame sat in her face as she 
said a hasty farewell to Rupert. 

“ Won by a lie,” she muttered to herself ; “ won by a lie ! ’* 

Rupert told the truth. George Pomeroy was the culprit, 
not himself, and he had been in George’s confidence 
throughout : had done his best to aid in keeping the affair 
a secret frdm John Gaunt. 

This same morning, two or three hours before, as Gaunt 
sat at his early breakfast, Rupert Pomeroy had walked in. 
“ Will you give me house-room. Gaunt, for a few days ? ” he 
asked, after greetings had passed. 

“ With pleasure ; you know that, Mr. Riipert,” v/as the 
Avarm answer of the unsuspicious keeper, w*ith whom Ru 2 >crt 
was a favourite. “ But what has the abbey done to you ? ” 

“The abbey! do you think 1 would trouble that?” 
returned Rupert. “Not after Guy’s unbrotlierly conduct 
towards me.” 

“ What has he done ! 

“He has let mo languish in prison for I don’t know how 
long, whenr three or four hundreds at first would have saved 
mo from it. Yes, Guy might have saved me when I was 
first arrested, d,nd I should have taken pretty good cal*c llKy- 
did not catch me again. Once in there, and the fact known, 
all the liabilities I possessed came down upon me together. 

^ Pomeroy Abbey. 9 
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It was rather a jolly time, though, taking one thing with 
another.” 

" And how have you managed to escape now ? ” 
Whitewashed,” briefly rejoined Rupert : and Gaunt drew 
in his lips with an expression oi' pain. “ Yes, it is very 
degrading to a Pomeroy,” Rupert added, noting the look ; 
“but no one came to my aid, and I could not lang.nish 
there for life. Guy will about die of it, I expect. Rare 
fun if Jie does.” 

Gaunt took the valise from Rupert’s hand, and conducted 
him to the little square guest-chamber that was so rarely 
occupied. 

The Lord of Pomeroy’s business that day at Owlstone 
was to take the chair at a county meeting, involving some 
question .connected with religion. Guy, energetic upon the 
point, warm and earnest in supporting his own faith, stayed 
to discuss the matter with some friends after the j)ro]onged 
meeting was over, and reached home late. Alice was at 
dinner ; she had not chosen to wait for him. Guy ran uj) to 
his dressing-room for a minute, and then sat down to table. 

At dinner he told her about the meeting : what was said 
at it, what done. But that he was so completely absorbed 
in the topic himself, he might have noted that his wife 
listened with callous indiflerence, scarcely deigning to make 
any reply. 

In point of fact, Mrs. Pomeroy was boiling over with 
wrath, burning to “have it out” with Guy, She fully 
meant never to forgive her husband what he had done ; 
never : she waited to tell him of the meeting with Rupert, 
and all she had learnt at it. But the servants were present, 
and she had to condemn herself to silence. 

As the attendants quitted the room, leaving the dessert 
and wine on the table, Guy drew forth a packet of letters— 
three or four, tied together — from his pocket. Owlstone 
had two posts a-day ; Abbeyland only one^, therefore w^hen 
any of the abbey people were at Owlstone in the afternoon, 
they called at the post-office to see if any Jetters lay there. 
As Guy had done to-day ; and found these. 

He proceeded to open them. For Alice this was another 
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delay; lie was always so absorbed in his letters, and sho 
wanted his undivided attention. But, tlio waiting .was 
trying lier ; the tension of her nerves became well-nigh 
unbearable. Her breath was beginning to grow short ; her 
throat to beat : she laid ter hand upon her neck to still it. 

‘‘ G^eat Heavens ! ” 

if he exclamation came from Guy: and it startled her. 
Startled her because he, the usually calm man, was so 
powcifully agitated. A dark flash of anger sat on his face, 
his eyes glared. The letter in his hand was in Mr. Ilildyard’s 
writing, their London solicitor; Alice could sec so much. 
Surely it had brought some terrible news ! 

“ He must have been mad ! groaned Guy. “ The de- 
generate hound! — to have wrought this shameful disgrace 
upon our name ! ’’ 

“Mr. Hildyard has?** questioned Alice, surprised into 
asking the question, her own grievances giving momentary 
place to her curiosity. 

“ Not Hildyard. That wicked brother of mine — Rupert.’* 

The truth v^as, Mr. Hildyard, deeming himself compelled 
to acquaint the head of the family with the crisis tliat had 
taken place in the fortunes (or misfortunes) of ono of its 
members, had tardily sat down the previous evening to 
accomplish it. And the letter on which Guy’s eyes were 
strained conveyed the same tidings which Rupert had him- 
6(df so unceremoniously spoken in a single word to Gaunt 
— that ho had been “whitewashed.” Perhaps hardly any 
other w^ord or deed could have struck so huniiliatiug a 
sound upon the haughty Lord of Pomeroy. 

“Ho is worse than a serpent!” he raved: and Alice felt 
daunted as she saw his threatening face. “He is ^v()rso 
than ” 

“Mr. Rupert Pomeroy.” 

It w^as Jerome who threw wide the door and announced 
him. Rupert came forward. Guy gazed at him as though 
he were an apparition. 

“I liad tho,iight you w^ould be spoko Rupeit 

lightly, addressing Guy, “ You must have dined late.” 

The easy manner, the insolent words — insolent in Guy’s 
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earsonly added fuel to £rG. Dark reproach sat on his 
face/* scorn on liis tongue. Kupcrt recriminated on his own 
score: and Mrs. Pomeroy, who stood her ground, and at 
first was too terrified to do more than stand it in a remote 
corner, at length joined in. 

What passed, none, apart from themselves, ever knew, but 
the storm terrified those of the servants who heard *it. 
Jerome, almost out of his senses, remained in the ante- 
room : perhaps to keep others away. They gathered in the 
corridors and on the stairs. It ended by tiie Lord of 
Pomeroy’s dashing open the door and ordering the servants 
to thrust forth his brother. They would have done it ; they 
dared not disobey the lord when he had that temper upon 
him, or indeed at any other time ; but Rupert walked forth 
of his own jxccord. Exaggerated tales of the interview wont 
out to the village. 

Mrs. Pomeroy passed swdftly from the dining-room in tlic 
wake of Rupert, and went to her child in the nursery. It 
was wailing a low wail of complaint or of pain. Mrs. 
Pomeroy took it, but it would not be soothed ; there was 
still the same low wail ; not a cry. 

I cannot think what’s the matter with her,” exclaimed 
Bridget. “ She has never cried like this. When she does 
cry, it is like all other children, loud enough for half the 
abbey to hear, but not this strange wail.” 

No ; Mrs. Pomeroy might try her best : the infant would 
not bo tranquillized. Was it wailing for the distress that 
was coming on its home ? 

Tired at length with her efforts to soothe it, for a little 
thing soon tired Mrs. Pomeroy, she gave the child back to 
Bridget, went to her room, and rang for her maid. Theresa 
appeared almost in a state of collapse : she feared her lady 
must have had something to do with the cause of the 
quarrel. 

Which bed-chambers have been prepared for the guests 
to-morrow ? ” 

“All that were available, I think, madam,” answered 
Theresa. “ All on this floor, I am sure ; and some of those 
above stairs/’ ' 
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the small room at the side of the ^jorth corridor, •next 
to the bliio room, ready ? 

“Yes, madam, I know it is, for I helped to take tlio 
linen to the different ro(Tms, and that was one of them.'’ 

Carry iny things there.*’ 

jSlic had gradually (impressed, no doubt, with her own 
exalted dignity as Lady of Pomeroy), been getting into a 
habit of speaking imperiously to her servants, even to 
Theresa, therefore this curtnees was no new thing. Put 
tliG woman doubted in what sense to take the words. 

‘^Eemove all my things to that room, I say,” repeated 
Mrs. Pomeroy. “ Now. Call some one to heli) you. It 
will be minf! from henceforth, instead of tlds.” 

Theresa was surprised. “And the lord's things also?” 
she ask('d. 

“Mine, T said,” was the sliarj) retort of Mrs. Pomeroy. 
She w^erit outside, passed into one of the tran.sversc corridors, 
and stood at its end window, apparently gazing into tlio 
courtyiird. In reality she was gazing within herself, at licr 
own outraged heart. Ruj)ert’s offence in “ whitewashing ” 
liiinself might bo very humiliating, but what was that to 
Jior? — all her compassion was siient upon herself — all her 
bitter rage was given to Guy for the false trick lie had 
played her. Her hands w^cre clasped until the nails pressed 
sharply : hut what cared she then for bodily pain. 

A short time, and she turned to make her w^ay to tlio 
dining-room, where she had left her liushaiid. He was not 
there. She found him in the saloon where they generally 
sat after dinner ; that gorgeously fftted-iip room wliich Guy 
had made all gilding and beauty for her: a contrast to 
tlunr owm dark spirits just now. The mirrors reflected their 
eountenances, and Mrs.' Pomeroy’s was scowding ; but she 
had made a compact with herself to be cool and contemptuous, 
rather tljan fierce. They had had enough of fierceness for 
one evening. 

Guy sat in one of her dainty chairs, calm, save, that his 
eye was restless. His 'wifo w'cnt up and stood in front 
of him. She placed her hands before her, one over the 
other, as a schoolgirl does w’-hen repeating a lesson to hel? 
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govbrnese, and began in measured tones, steadily looking at 
him. 

“ Why did you bring this misery upon us ? ” 

His grey eye flashed. “ I have brought no misery. You 
will bring it upon yourself, if you behave as you bplnived 
to-night.’’ 

“ You have brought a misery upon us that will never end 
but with our lives. It never shall end.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” he rejoined. 

“ I do ; but I also speak for you. Lord of Pomeroy. You 
shall go your way, and I will go mine : we are strangers 
from this hour.” 

‘‘Perhaps you would like to go your way v * Pnpert,” 
retorted the lord : thinking, though, in the ' of his 

security that such a catastrophe could no 7 *ior<; (uno 2)lace 
than tliat the stars could shine at noonday. Sh* 5 hipert 
liad both provoked him that evening unjustifiably by their 
incautious reproaches to him. 

“ No,” she replied, catching her breath, and her face turn- 
ing to crimson, “ you have barred that for ever,” 

His lips parted, she thought to laugh, and closed again. 
She was mistaken there ; nothing could’ be much fiirtlior 
from Guy Pomeroy’s heart and lips that night than laughter. 
Alice resumed. 

“ Why did you do so ? Why did you coiiio to me with 
that wicked tale — knowing it to be false ? ” 

“ I had two motives,” ho coolly replied : and all tales 
arc fair, you know, in love and war. I loved you ; I was 
dying for you : and — I would save you from him. Allow 
that he was not guilty in that one particular case, other 
cases could have been told against him., Had you been 
suffered to marry hifn, he would have toyed with your heart 
for a month, and then have broken it.” 

“J was dying for Rupert,” she returned, in low tones, 
while the large tear-drops of regret filled her eyes. “ Far 
rather Would I have been his wife for a month, though my 
heart had then broken, than yours for eternity.” 

Guy suppressed his just indignation. No one, save liim- 
Bolf, knew what it cost him to do it, or how bitterly she was 
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trying him. “ You shall not repeat such language to |ne, 
Alice ; it is shameful of you to utter it.” 

“ You have heard it before,” was the agitated reply. “ I 
told you, in the very hour that you came fortli to win mo 
with your falsehood, that I loved your brotlier with an all- 
('nduring love : I told you I should never love you. You 
have not forgotten.” 

No, that he had not. Often enough ho had winced at the 
remembrance of the words. 

On the day before our wedding a thought occurred — it 
must Iiave ])een some good spirit sent it to- mo — what if you 
W(U'e deceiving me : and I put the question deliberately to 
yon,” shf '""iiiued. “ Do you remember your answer ? I 
pray('.d - 'O !,(» rdl me true ; I said that should it ever come 
to lig.o . ; . iliat you wore so deceiving mo, it would bo 
bad fo ' 5 . It has come now.” 

Guy 1*1 > 0 from his chair. ‘‘Let us have done with this, 
Alice,” he said, in a tone of conciliation. 

“ Done witli it V ” she repeated. Yes, presently, when I 
liave linished ; but its effects will never be done with. Guy 
Pomeroy, I will no longer bo your wife : never again ; 
never, never.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Yes, you will.” 

“ Never again,” she murmured. “ I would not do bo 
wi(dvedly : for my whole love is Bupert’s. I thouglit that 
love \Yas conquered ; I did, indeed ; but the sight of him 
has shown mo my mistake. The fact is, since I became 
your wife I have striven to’ keei^ it under, to suppress his 
image in my mind ; I would not suffer it to arise, I would 
not dwell upon it. Henceforward I shall cherish it and 
live upon it; so you see how impossible it is that I can 
remain here to be your wife.” 

Guy’s li2)s were turning livid. “ Have you any sense of 
shame left ? ” he asked. And triily she could possess litth', 
thus boldly to beard her husband. 

“ You may oJ)tain a separation ; a divorce ; anything you 
please,” she continued, trembling with passion. “ The 
sooner the better. And then you nuiy bring home another 
to be the Lady of Pomeroy.” 
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He caught her by the arm. 

“ You cannot Beat me,” she said. ‘‘ The chivalrous Lords 
of Pomeroy do not beat women.” 

. ‘‘ You will tempt me to it, Alice, if you drive me to 
desperation,” returned Guy; who, considering his fiery 
nature, was keeping his temper marvellously well. ' “ Hold 
your peace.” 

“ When 1 have said what I wish to say. At present, until 
tliCHc people who are expected sliall have come and gone, 
tliero must be an ajij^earance of amity between us: after 
that, I shall consider what to do : probably go home to my 
mother. But whilst these gossiping crowds are here, let us 
])lay a part ; all suavity w'hon before them ; strangers when 
not.” 

You pretty little schemer I ” he laughed, a shade of con- 
tempt in his tone. “ The Lords of Pomeroy don’t part with 
their wives thus easily; although you seem so willing to 
resign your baby.” 

Blie kK)ked up with a startled glance. “ I should take my 
baby with me.” 

“ Oil dear, no,” replied the Lord of Pomeroy. “ If you 
leave rny home for a whim, you do not take my child.” 

“ The law w^ould give it me.” 

“ Alice, it would not” And Guy was right. 

Do yo-u know,” she whispered, struggling to maintain 
her assumed calmness, “ that you are tempting me to hate 
you with a double hatred. You have brought w'^oe upon me 
for ever. I disliked you, Guy, before we married. I hate 
you now.” 

“You are bold, my lady.” 

“But for my own good name, and that the cliild may 
grow up to call me mother, I would have quitted your roof 
this night ; ay, though the step had flung me into the arms 
of Rupert, There was a demon tempting me — had it been 
only to take my revenge on you.” 

“ If you do not cease, I will have you confined as a mad- 
w^oman,”' cried Guy. “Surely you must be^mad, to inflict 
upon yourself this humiliation.” 

“•'I have nearly said my say. To-morrow, before my 
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guests, you will find me all smiles and polite speeclies again. 
My things are being removed to the smalt room in the north 
wing, and that will be mine as long as I remain at the 
abbey.” 

He leaned towards her, hissing rather than speaking : the 
haughty Pomeroy temper was being stung cruelly by these 
insults. “ If you attempt to leave your own ajuirtiuents, I 
will bar you up in them — and come and attend you as your 
keeper. You are mad, Alice.” 

“ You won me by a lie,” she returned, greatly agitated ; 
and, now that I know it, I am not bound to obey you. If 
a thief should steal a shilling, though ho may get it into his 
jiossessioD, it is not legally or morally his. Did you forget 
the prediction ? — the woe it threatens ? ” 

(luy retorted with scorn. “Prediction? Threatened 
woe ? Tiisli ! — unless you choose to mar the peace of the 
house and bring it.” 

“ There was to be great woe when that picture was 
destroyed,” she said. 

“ Always remember one thing, Alice — that you visited the 
west wing and the picture in direct disobedience to me. 
lint for that, the picture would not have been destroyed. I 
must try to teach my wife better behaviour. But I wish to 
do it in all kindness. You will order your things back to 
your own room.” 

“ I will not,” she steadily answered. “ If you attempt to 
force me to it, I will go this night to my mother. Pretty 
scandal for the Lord of Pomeroy, wlien the guests shall 
arrive to-morrow and find his lady flown ! ” 

Alice called him rightly; the Lord of Pomeroy: he was 
both lord and master. She went to the room that had been 
hers ; Guy fallowed and closed the door. Bridget, who was 
near, was startled by the sounds that came from the room : 
recriminating words from both, though she could not hoar 
their purport; very decisive and haughty ones from the 
lord, sobs and wails from her mistress. Sudden silence 
supervened. Bridget felt terrified, she hardly ‘knew of 
what, went to the door with an excuse^ and knocked at it. 

It was oj^ened instantly by the lord : he api)earcd to hav.o 
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been standing near it, and her mistress sat by the table. 
Bridget could not see her face distinctly, for the room was 
only lighted by the large lamp, which hung outside in the 
court-yard. 

“ Did you call me, madam V ** she hastened to say, “ I 
thought you might want the baby, but she’s asleep how.’’ 

No one called,” replied the lord. “ Bridget.” 

Sir.” 

“Soiho orders of your mistress’s have been misappre- 
hended — her things have been carried to the north corridor. 
Speak to Theresa and have them brought back again.” 

The things woi*e carried back. Mrs. Pomeroy did not 
gainsay it ; and tlie servants whispered. Oppose tlio iron 
will of Guy Pomeroy? liis wife need not have thought it. 

When rest and silence fell upon the abbey, there appeared 
to be rest and silence in the lady’s chamber ; but, had any 
been curious enough to listen, they might have hoard the 
monotonous stop of the lord, pacing it througli the bettor 
part of the night. 

It is an act of madness to pour spirit on a raging tiro ; 
little less so to control by angry force the fierce will of an 
indignant woman. That Mrs. Pomeroy liad not a well- 
regulated mind has been previously pointed out, lest the 
reader should not see it for himself : though perhaps none, 
even of those who had been about her from childhood, 
suspected how ill-regulated it might become in a season of 
temptation. The stex)s taken by Guy — in this the first 
moment of her renewed fancy for Eupert and rage against 
liimsolf — were not judicious ones. Par better that he had 
let her go to the lonely room, knd suffered her indignation 
to spend itself there for a short time, a few days, and then 
have tried conciliation. It might have answered— after a 
little holding out ; for a woman, look you, talk as she may, 
will think twice before she goes the length of actually 
quitting her husband’s homo, or of in any way separating 
herself from him. As it was, Alice Pomeroy was nursing 
all sorts of reprisals in her revengeful heart. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FOLLY. 

In tlic Btato tlining-room Lclow, never used but on occaf^iong 
f)f large or extremely ceremonious dinnerSj sat tlie Lord and 
Lady of Pomeroy, entertaining their guests. A tine sight: 
a goodly company. The handsome dishes of silvor-gi]t, 
hearing their costly viands, crowded the board. Dinner a- 
la-Russe had not come in then; and the more lU'odigal tho 
feast displayed on the table, the greater honour was 
accounted to bo rendered to the guests. 

Tho wax-lighted chandeliers hung from the ceiling ; the 
sideboard glittered with its array of glass and plate. 
Numerous servants in their liveries of purple velvet and 
silver waited, headed by Jerome in plain attire, who stood 
belli nd his lord, and never served any one else. On the left 
of Mrs. Pomeroy sat Father Andrew ; towards the middle of 
the table sat Mrs. Wylde. The priest was all merriment 
and good nature ; it did one good to look at his rubicund 
face ; he could hardly control it to solemnity whilst he said 
grace ; Mrs. Wylde was gorgeous as dress could make her, 
but otherwise not much to be noticed : and as these two are 
all we know amongst the guests, the others need not be 
mentioned. 

It was a grand old room ; and was supposed to have been 
tho chaiiel in bygone days, before the other cha2)el was 
built. Tho oak panclings were in small divisions and 
richly carved, eacli one having been formerly a monk’s stall. 
Three high windows of painted glass, representing scenes in 
the time of the C-rusaders, looked towards tho quadrangle. 
They gav^ the only light the room possessed, consequently 
it was dark and sombre by day : but that fault could not at 
present be changed upon it. On these state occasions the 
painted windows were lighted up by means of lani2>s 2^1aced 
behind them outside ; and they formed* not the least of the 
room’s attractions, x^^irticularly for those who had the good 
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fortune to sit opposite them, and so could bo cliarmcd at 
AY 111 l)y tlieir rich colours during the whole banquet. 

Who so gay as Mrs. Pomeroy, heading her table in her 
Arliite robes of silk and lace, her favourite attire ; who so 
calm, so equable, so courteous as her lord, facing her at the 
end of the long table ? Of all tlio toilettes present, not one 
Avas more beautiful than hers ; of all the faces, not one was 
so lovely. Upon her Avhite neck, her arms, nestling amidst 
}ier luiir, glittered the diamonds handed to her by Guy on 
their wedding-day ; uj)on her clieeks shone the damask flush 
of excitement. This set of diamonds, and they were of rare 
beauty, belonged to the reigning Lady of Pomeroy, and to 
her alone : when slio ceased to reign, they Avent from her. 

Dear, most dear, was this shoAv and state to Mrs. Pomeroy. 
Her heart was conscious of that. It was also conscious, for 
a little latent voice kept rising Avithin it to that oficct, that 
if she quitted the abbey, this show and state Avould, for her, 
be over for ever : it was only as the Lord of Pomeroy’s wife 
that she could enjoy it. The liomagc rendered to her Avas 
only rcndei*ed in the right of Guy: separate herself from 
him, and she might return to tlie obscurity from which she 
came; obscurity, compared Avith the position she revelled 
in now. Mrs. Wyldc was >rich, hut her riches would not 
gather about her an assemblage such as this : the guests of 
rank second only to princes ; or the plate emblazoned with 
the Lord of Pomeroy’s arms, handed down from genera tion 
to generation ; or the time-worn retainers, aaLo looked as if 
tliey could never belong to any hut an ancient family. Yes ; 
Alice Pomeroy had been raised to this supreme height, aiul 
she Avoiild certainly think twice before she wilfully for- 
feited it. 

Ever and anon as she sat there, came a thought into her 
mind : ‘‘ I should not like to leave it ; I must do nothing 
rashly.” Until this evening, which AA^as the day of the 
guests’ arrival, and the evening following the scene with 
Guy, she had been keeping up the ball of indignation with 
her own heart ; had been feeding her enmity against her 
husband, saying to l^crsclf, “ I will not live Avith him.’* But 
now, with all this glitter and glamour before her, she did 
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not feel so sure about it. Not a single word had they 
spoken to one another since the unseemly recrimination ; 
she in her resentment would not S2)eak ; Guy deemed it best 
to humour her mood and allow her a little time to come to 
her senses. Amidst tlio guests were some who had never 
seen her 9 and Guy had performed the introduction with the 
most ‘ijerfect suavity. For all any one could see, tlicy were 
upon the pleasant terms that man and wife should ever ho ; 
she was lively, laughing, gay ; lu^, courteous and attentive 
to all to the last degree. Ever and anon, as they sat oj/posito 
to each other now, she caught Guy's eyes lixed upon Jier — 
and turned away her own at once in resentment, lie was 
the finest-looking man in the room, towering ahovo them 
all ; some little warmth sat in his usually pallid face ; and, 
though the unfortunate upper lip was uudoniahly ugly, tlie 
well-carved Pomeroy features, and the dark-grey eyes were 
very beautiful. 

The lord had beg;ni by entertaining his guests riglit 
regally, as a Pomeroy loved to do ; ho would so continue to 
entertain them until the fortnight for which they were 
invited came to an end. Excursions of pleasure al)road, 
evening festivities at home, these were occasionally varied 
with men’s out-of-door sports. The grandest fete of all 
would be that of the christening : for which Miss Pomeroy, 
who was to be one of the god-mothers, would arrive. And 
so, we leave them at the dinner-table. 

The next morning the gentlemen went out shooting, Guy 
giving orders for luncheon to be sent to them. Some of the 
ladies proposed a drive to Owlstono, and carriages were 
ordered round. Towards mid-day, Alice, making her baby 
an excuse for absenting herself from the rest of her guests, 
left her mother t-o entertain them, put on her bonnet, and 
walked out. It was a most lovely day. October bad 
brought in a true ete de St. Michael, and this was the third 
of the month. 

Yes, she walked out deliberately, knowing that she 
hazarded meeting Rupert Pomeroy : though indcc'd he 
Kiight already have left Abbeyland. In later years, when 
she was bearing the burden of a life-long repentance, she 
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would tell herself again and again that she did not wish to 
meet him ; that she would not have gone out purposely to 
do so. Most certainly she had no wrong thought in her 
heart ; lot us give her that <|ue ; she did not forget that sho 
was his brother’s wife. 

Winding round to the south of the abbey, her .beautiful 
morning dress of a delicate lilac colour trailing on the hot 
grass, she came upon Rupert. He was standing by the Iceep, 
just in the spot where they had met two days before. Rupert 
raised his hat and held out his hand; the colour rushed 
vividly into her face as she put out her hand to answer it. 

“ Taking a walk, Mrs. Pomeroy? You arc lucky to find 
time for it, with the house full of people.” 

“ Most of them are out,” she answered, “ and mamma is 
there. .Oh, Rupert ! I— I must tell you : we had such n 
dreadful scone.” 

“ Who had ? When ? ” 

“ I and Guy. After you left.” 

And then, most imprudently and inexcusably, Mrs. Pomeroy 
began to give Rupert the Jiistory of what had passed between 
herself and Guy. Sho was yearning for sympathy, and she 
liad no one else to tell it to ; and the sight and 2)rescncc of 
Rupert, whom she still passionately loved — though it is a 
humiliation even to record it on paper — called up again all 
her resentment, her ill-feeling towards Guy. One word, 
one avowal led to another ; Alice did not spare her husband ; 
all the bitter things she could say were heaped upon him. 
The fact of Rupert being his brother justified this in her 
own mind ; to any other man she, with all her iiicaution, 
would not have been so imprudent. And Rupert, fin* from 
repressing, met her half-way, for had he not grievances on 
his own score to settle with Guy, and qbused liini to her 
heart’s content. Thus, in close conversation, now one 
speaking, and now the other, and pacing slowly round and 
round the keep, tliey, chancing to lift their heads, saw a 
company of sportsmen at a great distance. 

“ Oh, Rupert, Guy is with them ! ”^she suddenly exclaimed : 
and they are coming this way I It will make him more 
angry than ever to'^see me talking with you.” 
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Without a word, Rupert touched one of her hands and 
drew her to a small low door in the wall ajt; tho hack of ilio 
keep ; it flew open, and admitted them. 

“ You arc safe here until they have passed/’ ho whispered. 

‘‘But how did you get the door open?” she asked in 
wonder., “ I always understood that little door could not bo 
o2)eued from tho outside.” 

“Neither can it be, except by me and tho lord. Yes, 
Jerome knows the secret; I forgot him. There is an 
invisible spring.” 

“ The lord ! ” she uttered, in breathless agitation. “ Sup- 
pose he should take it into his head to enter now ? ” 

Rupert smiled, drew a strong iron bar across the door and 
secured it “ Not a dozen lords combined could enter now.” 

“ Suppose he were to come in by tlio front-door ? ” fear 
suggested again. 

“ My dear Alice, what should bring him with tho great 
key of the keep ? I don’t suppose it has been taken from 
Jerome’s key-closet for years.” 

But Mrs. Pomeroy licdd her breath and trembled ; con- 
science and fear were making a coward of lier. And servo 
her right — she had no business to conceal herself That 
was the first false ste]). 

Slie took another within tlie next five minutes. She and 
Rupert stood, straining their ears to listen for tho voices 
and footsteps of the siiortsinen, but tho walls wore thick, 
for the door had admitted them to a room within the keep, 
not to any court or yard without it. 

They must have passed hy this time,” said Ru])ert, at 
lengtli ; “I will go uj) and sec. Would you like to look 
over tho old keep, Alice ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no,” she hastily replied. I am only anxious 
to get out of it ; I tremblolest any untoward miracle should 
bring Guy in.” 

Rupert Jauglicd. Ascending the narrow stairs lie made 
his way to the front of the building, and peeped out at one 
of tho quaint loojiTioles. Yes, the sportsmen had come tliat 
way. “ They arc down in the dell now, half-way to tho 
ahhoy,” he said, returning. “ All is saf^.” 
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‘‘ Oil, thank goodness ! Open the door for me.” 

As soon as they are out of sight. You may finish what 
you were tolling mo here, as well as outside. There is no 
hurry.” 

“ I dare not, Rupert,” she said. ‘‘ Sec how I am trembling. 
I shall make haste to the abbey, before he can find that I 
am out. They must be coming back to lunch, although ho 
ordered it taken to them.” 

“ I don’t see that you need be so afraid of him.” 

‘‘But I am. It is his turn, just while these peojile and 
mamma are with us ; she takes his part in everything — and 
ho nearly frightened me to death that night. But my timo 
will come.” 

“ Has Mrs. W ylde been told, then ? ” 

“ No. •■But T know how she would take it, if she were. I 
am sure they must bo out of sight now.” 

Rupert undid the door and they passed outside together ; 
ho closed it again after him. " 

“ We cannot part for good like this, Alice, with your talo 
half told,” ho said. For what with her elaboration in the 
recital, and the interruption on both sides to abuse Guy, the 
history was not ended. “Meet me here to-morrow and 
finish it ; I may be far away the next day.” 

“ Oh, Rupert, I am afraid.” 

“If you mean afraid of me, you are more foolish than 
I could have thought you,” ho rejoined. “You were not 
afraid to meet mo once, and I did not attempt to harm you ; 
I should certainly not be likely to attempt it now. If you 
mean afraid of Guy, he cannot see you inside hero. I will 
have the door open at this hour, and bo waiting for you.” 

“ I have no one in the world to tell my anger and grief to 
but you, Rupert, and if I cannot tell them to some one they 
will break my heart,” cried the weak woman. 

“ Of course they will,” laughed Rupert, gaily ; attaching 
as much importance to the silly words as they deserved. 

“ If I thought it would not bo WTong to come ! ” 

“ Wh^rc would the wrong lie ? ” 

After all, Guy’s your brother.” 

B[e is, and you are. his wifo. I a^n not likely to forget it.” 
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Of coui'se you would not forgot it ; neither do 1. Then 
I will come, Kupert.’* 

False step the second — and a very false one, 

‘‘ AVhy, where have you been ? ” cried Mrs. Wylde, chancing 
to meet Alice in the corridor as she stole in. At least her 
soft stops, and her gown upheld to still the sound of its 
rustic, looked like stealing in. “ I have been to your rooms, 
but Bridget had not seen you — and there’s the poor baby 
crying for you.” 

“ My head ached, mamma ; 1 went out for a little stroll,” 
briefly responded Alice, making the best of her way onwards. 
‘‘ Baby’s all right.” 

“Oh, and Alice, the gentlemen have come back to 
luncheon,” Mrs. Wylde called after her. “ The birds were 
sliy, and they grow tired.” 

“Nice s 2 )ortsmen!” muttered Alice, with a toss of the 
head. 

Mrs. Pomeroy did not forget on the following day the 
appointment she had made with Rupert; bo very sure of 
that. Down deej) in her heart there sat a latent conscious- 
ness that she might bo acting unwisely; but she was 
chc3*ishing the revengeful feeling towards her husband with 
the most inveterate obstinacy. Had all tlie saints in tho 
chapel warned her not to meet Rupert, she would not have 
listened to them. 

Leaving her visitors to occupy themselves as tliey best 
mi gilt, or be entertained by her mother, Mrs. Pomeroy went 
forth to the meeting, just as the little chajiel clock was 
ringing out its twelve strokes for mid-day- Guy was away 
again, the sportsmen having gone to-day to a greater dis- 
tance. She found Rupert waiting for her at the little door 
of the keep, which stood open. 

“ Good-morning,” said be. “ 1 began to think you were 
not coming.” 

“ It is Only twelve o’clock.” 

“ Only twelve ! I have been here these twenty minutes. 
And you know the old Spanish proverb.” 

“ No I don’t. What is it ? ” 

“‘To expect one who does not come ; to lie in bed iMad 
Pomeroy Abbey, 10 
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not to sleep; to servo and not to bo advanced, are three 
things enough to "kill a man.’ I don’t say they would kill 
mo, but I never was famous for patience. Will you come 
in5»”^ 

“No ; I am not going inside to-day. We can walk about 
whilst I finish the history of what Guy said and did ; and 
then I must go back again.” 

“ As you will,” replied Eupert. And he was turning to 
shut the door of the keep, when, somewhat to his surprise, 
Alice whisked swiftly past him and went within of her own 
accord. 

“ There’s Father Andrew,” she whispered. 

Rupert looked round. The priest had come out of the 
chapel, and was halting at its entrance, as if uncertain 
whither t6 bend his steps, this way, or round to his own 
house beyond the graveyard. Eupert followed Mrs. Pomeroy, 
and shut the door. 

“ I’m sure you need not be afraid of the priest,” said he. 
“What though ho did see me walking with you? Is it 
treason ? ” 

“ He might tell Guy,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ And what if ho did ! There’s no harm in your doing so, 
Guy would not cat you for it.”' 

“He might — shake me. I declare, Eupert, I thouglit 
that night, more than once, that he would have shaken me.” 

“ How you must have provoked him ! ” laughed liupert. 

“ I did. I said everything I could to do it. He was 
quite mad I ” 

Ce n’est quo lo premier pas qui coute, you Imow. Once 
within the keep, Mrs. Pomeroy seemed reconciled to the 
situation, and made no move to go out again. In truth, she 
was afraid of being seen. Other eyes might be about, as 
well as Father Andrew’s. She ‘knew well enough that she 
ought not to be with Rupert whilst he and Guy were at 
variance with each other ; it was like “ going over to the 
enemy ; ’’ least of all, ought she to meet him clandestinely. 
He was her husband’s brother, and, being so‘, on the face of 
things, it seemed th^t there could be no harm in it ; but, 
^remembering the terms on which Guy and Eupett were, and 
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her own former love for Eupert, even the elastic conscience 
of Alice Pomeroy warned her that it wa*s what she ought 
not to do. As to Eupert, his conscience was clastic at all 
times, but he had the high, honourable instincts of a Ponicioy 
in all that related to the Pomeroys, and most assuretlly he 
would hot have wronged a brother. Neither would he have 
willingly brought Guy’s wife under Guy’s censure, bitterly 
though he was feeling towards himself. It was very pleasant 
indeed to meet Alice, and join her in abusing Guy. 

Eupert perched himself upon a high stone ledge projecting 
from the wall ; Mrs. Pomeroy sat on the oj^posito side of tlio 
room on a low stool creaky with ago : and there they talked 
away at Guy to their anger’s content ; but it was all highly 
wrong and foolish, and she, at any rate, ought to have 
known better. 

“ I told him I would quit the abbey as soon as these 
people went, Eupert,” she observed, after bringing her 
narrative of the quarrel between herself and Guy to a con- 
clusion. “ And I think I shall do so.” 

‘‘ Quit the abbey ? ” questioned Eupert, not knowing in 
what sense to take the words. How do you mean ? ” 

“ Quit it for good. Quit 7/m.” 

“ That iijoidd be wise ! ” returned Eupei’t, in tones that 
proved he thought tlie contrary. 

“ But there’s baby, you sec,” debated Alice, as she leaned 
forward, her elbow on her knee, her chin on her hand, “ I 
am afraid he would keep it. Ho said he would. He said 
tljo law would give it him.” 

“ I dare say it would. Do you want my opinion ? ” 

“ If you will give it,” she answered with a half sob. 

“ That you could not take a more unwise step. It is one 
you would probably repent all your life. Having adopted 
the abbey for your homo, tlTcre’s nothing for it, that I see, 
but to remain in it.” 

‘‘I like it for some things,” confessed Alice, thinking 
of the show and the splendour, But I don’t like 
Gu}^.” 

“ You should have thought of that before. It’s too late 
now.” 
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‘‘ Will you please look at your watch ? cried Alice, 
thinking him not very complimentary this morning. 

It was half-past, twelve. Eupert jumped off his perch, 
and Alice rose. In walking towards the door, a thought 
struck her. 

“ You have not told me where you are staying, Eupert? 

“At Gaunt’s.” 

“ At Gaunt’s ! Oh, then you are friendly with him ! ” 

“ Wily should we not bo friendly ? ” 

“ W ell — I thought about Captain Pomeroy, you know.” 

Just for the moment Rupert, who had his hand on the 
spring of the door and his face turned back towards her, did 
not seem to gather her meaning. “ About Sybilla,” she 
added. 

“ It wohld be hard if the sins of one brother were to bo 
visited on the other,” answered Eupert, a smile crossing liis 
lips. “ Even if Gaunt wore aware that George had injured 
him — which ho is not.” 

“ I liavo fancied that. Sybilla must have, shielded her 
lover’s name from exposure as jealously as though he were 
gold. Where is she now ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ Do you think George ” 

“ I do not think anything about the matter,” interrupted 
ltU2)ort, in tones that admitted of no appeal. “My own 
jicccadillocs are enough for me to carry, without troubling 
myself about those of my brothers. We Pomeroys do not 
interfere with one another. The best thing you can do, 
Alice, is to forget Sybilla Gaunt. Above all, remember — 
remember always — that I have confided George’s name to 
you in strict confidence, as regards this affair. Never let it 
escai)c your lips.” 

“ You may trust me. Will ydu look out and see that the 
coast is clear ? ” 

The coast was clear. It was a very lonely spot, rarely 
frequented, and not a soul was in sight. For a few minutes 
tliey paced about underneath the keep : ^ind, when they 
parted, another appointment was made for the morrow. 
Eupert avowed that he was not going away from Abbeyland 
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just yet : lie had formed no plans, and might as well stay a 
few days longer as not. 

And so, as the days went on, Mrs. Pomeroy suffered her- 
self to fall into the habit^of meeting Rupert : and the liabit, 
considering his reckless character and the temper she was at 
present* indulging, was not altogether a safe one. All the 
old lore was revived in the heart of each ; and that was not 
altogether safe. Neither of them had any ill intention, not 
a thought of wrong : had danger been mentioned to them, 
each would alike have scorned the suggestion. 

Not every day, but as often as she could safely nc^complisli 
it, did Mrs. Pomeroy go forth to meet Rupert in the kcei>. 
There was no more cause for their scekiug the shelter of 
the keep than for remaining in the open air, only that 
within it they wore safe from remark. No doubt it wore a 
bad appearance, these secret meetings in that shut-up place ; 
that is, it would have done so had there been eyes to observe 
them. But the eyes would have seen nothing \vorse than 
Rupert 2)erched on his stone lodge, and Alice on the low 
stool by the opposite wall, both talking away eagerly, the 
theme generally being the treachery of the lord. That was 
all ; but, as above remarked, it was altogether hazardous 
and objectionable. 

Tlio guests had been at Pomeroy Abbey ton days, three- 
fourths of the term they were invited for, when the day of 
the christening dawned. It brought a diBap2)ointment. 
Much wonder, some concern, had been excited the previous 
evening in consequence of the non-arrival of Miss Pomeroy. 
This morning Guy received a letter, saying they were n<jt 
to expect her. The indisjwsition of her sister's children — 
which had delayed her coming — had culminated in scarlatinn. 
It was of a very mild type^ she wrote, and would no doul^t 
Soon be well over ; but she felt that she ought not to coiufj 
to the abbey and risk bringing the infection with her to 
Guy’s little baby. Guy was very sorry; he thought niiuh 
of having his ^sister Joan at the service; but her decibioji 
was of course a right one. 

with much pomp and ceremony, the little girl, 
adorned with her magnificent robes, was' carried to tlni 
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chapel, and there received the solemn rite of baptism. The 
names bestowed upon her wore Mary Alice Joan. Mary 
after the. lord’s mother, Alice after his wife, Joan after his 
sister. In the evening there was a^ groat banquet : at which 
none shone so brightly or looked so gay as Mrs. Pomeroy. 

The love of Rupert was filling her whole heart ; and the 
daily meetings with him, innocent though in one sense they 
were, had become ominously dear to her. I shall see him 
to-day, was the one thought that would flash over her mind 
when she woke in the morning: and in her gladness she 
was even civil to her husband. 

And Guy ? Guy was just trusting to time and to himself 
to make it all right with his wife; and he had no more 
idea tliat she was keeping up the ball of abuse of him, or 
trcacheroi’isly meeting Rupert, than had the man^ in the 
moon. 

But, one evening, two days after the christening, when 
Alice had gone to the nursery before dinner, Mrs. Wylde 
came in. Alice looked rather surprised as her mother care- 
fully shut the door and came forward. 

Is any one in the inner room, Alice ? ” 

* “ No. Bridget went downstairs for something or other. 
Why?” 

“ What brought you to-day marching round the keep with 
Rupert Pomeroy?” proceeded Mrs. Wylde, without circum- 
locution. 

At that moment Alice’s baby was lying on her lap, its 
pretty little face turned upwards, its eyes closed in sleep. 
She bent over the child, seemingly to do something to tho 
frill of its nightgown: in reality to gain time. For tho 
sudden question rather startled her. 

“ Who says I was there ? ” she asked, her face flushing. 

“Now, Alice, don’t equivocate: it will not serve you. 
You were there, and with him :• and you w'ere with him in 
the same place one day last week also.” 

“And if I was?” retorted Alice, resolving to meet 
tho matter boldly, and raising her head: “Is it high 
treason ? ^ 

. “ It is high folly,” returned Mrs. Wylde. . “ Very uu- 
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justifiable, considering the bad terms that exist between 
liupert and the lord, and that bo is forbidden the liouso’’ 

“Rupert is not on bad terms with me. If wo — if we 
chance to meet, I may sorely speak to him — and walk a few 
steps by his side ? ” 

“Dcfn’t do anything so disloyal again, Alice. Rupert 
Pohicvoy has lowered the family with his debts and his evil 
courses ; the lord feels it keenly ; and yon, his wife, should 
at least have the grace not to countenance him.'’’ 

“ And pray, mamma, who has brought talcs to you of mo 
and my movements ? ” 

“ Letticc chanced to sec you, and mentioned it to me.” 

“ ‘ Chanced ’ to mention to you that she saw me last week, 
and ‘ chanced ’ to mention it to you to-day. I should call 
Letticc a spy.” 

“ Nonsense, Alice ! Lettico is nothing of tho sort. Slio 
liad no ill-intention in speaking to mo. But, my dear, I 
l)og of you to bo cautious. Do not be seen with Rupert 
Pomeroy again : it would not be pleasant to your husband.” 

“ Oh, of course he must be studied ! ” * 

“Well,” concluded Mrs. Wyldo, not altogetlier liking tho 
rebellion in her daughter’s words and manner, “do not 
forgot, Alice, that I have learned you'* 

Oh, that she had taken the hint! Wilful, mistaken, 
senseless w^oman! But for her folly tho terrible tragedy 
that ensued would never have occurred. 

It was just as though her mother had spoken to the winds. 
Nay, tho very speaking rendered her present mood only the 
more resentful. She continued to meet Rupert; partly 
because she liked to be with him, partly because she daiew 
how angry it would make Guy, and therefore was a sort of 
rev(aigc uj)on him. Moreover, as she told herself, slie was 
doing no real harm to an/ one: and it would soon bo ov(ir, 
for Rupert was going back to London. The post, promised 
him so long ago, ho intended now to look after in earnest. 
And thus tho days went on to the end. 

For the end came: in more senses than one. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE HAUNTED IlOOM. 

It was the day previous to that which was to witness 'the 
departure of the abbey guests, and close upon mid-day. Mrs. 
Pomeroy had left them to their own devices, and was going 
forth to another stolen interview, when on turning out of 
the abbey gates she encountered Bridget and tlie baby. 

“ What arc you here for ? ” she began, in her imperious 
way. “ I ordered you to take the child tlirough the village, 
up towards the forest.” 

“I am going, madam. But,” added Bridget, dropping 
her voice, “I have just met Mr Rupert, and ho sent mo 
back with this. Ho bade mo lose no time in giving it into 
your own liands.” 

It could scarcely bo called a note that the girl held out. 
It ap2)earcd to be a leaf taken from a pocket-book, folded, 
and tied round with string ; as though the writer had not 
been able to find any better fastening. Mrs. Pomeroy took 
it gingerly in her fingers, with a suitable show of surprise 
and reluctance. 

“ Mr. Ru2)ert sent you with this ! To me ! Why, what 
is it, I wonder ? What can he want ? You need not wait, 
Bridget.” 

Bridget turned away with her charge. Her mistress 
untied the string, and saw a few words in pencil. 

“ Don't come to-day. The keep is no longer safe : and I 
suspect that I am being watched. I wdll bo in the west 
tow’er to-night ; in the haunted room. Come up there for a 
minute ; I will not keep you longer — just that I may explain. 
You will find the doors open.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy tore tho paper into minute bits, and 
scattered them to the winds. Turning back to the abbey, 
she shut herself into her chamber and sat do\im to think. 

To say that tho woj-ds puzzled her would be saying little 
to express tho utter astonishment that filled her mind. They 
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also alarmed her. “ ‘ I will be in the west tower to-night,’ ” 
she soliloquized, repeating the words in the note : “ he must 
surely be out of his senses to say it. Ho could only get 
there by passing through 4he abbey : and tliat he would not 
dare attempt just now. What can it mean ? There must 
be some* mistake. And the keep no longer safe ! ” ran on 
her thoughts, herself slightly shivering. “ Has Guy 

Mrs. Pomeroy stopped. Fright drowned the rest of the 
words. If Guy had indeed found out that she held these 
interviews in the old keep, he would be ready to kill her. 

She remained all day in a state of agitation ; of suspense ; 
of anxious curiosity to know the best and the worst. But 
she had no means of satisfying herself ; for she dared not 
walk out on the chance of meeting Itupert. Had he not 
said he was watched ’? Perhaps she was ^v^atched also V 
And what Eupert could have meant about the w’cst tower 
w^as beyond the bounds of imagination to divine. Mrs. 
Pomeroy did not attem|)t to go to it. 

The following morning witnessed the departure of the 
guests. At least, of most of them. It w^as the seventeenth of 
October : a day to be darkly noted henceforth in the annals 
of the Pomeroys as the most terrible that had ever dawned for 
them. Three or four of Guy’s particular friends, men, w^ould 
remain a day or two longer : on the morrow a great onslaught 
was to be made on the pheasants, and they stayed for it. 

At one o’clock Bridget came in from her walk with the 
baby, and Mrs. Pomeroy, an intensely fond mother, ran up- 
stairs. She was taking the baby from Bridget when the 
woman gave her another note. Mrs. Pomeroy opened it. 

“ Why did you not come ? I waited for you in the w^est 
lower for three hours. I saw you open your chamber- wundow 
and look out ; but the casement where I stood lay in dee]) 
shadow, aqd I deemed it might bo unwise to open it, or to 
make any signal. I shall be there again this evcjiing : come 
for an instant, as I leave for good to-morrow. You will find 
the doors open.* I have chosen the west tower as being 
perhaps the only place where I should Hcver be looked for. 

‘‘it." • 
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So ran tlie note : and Mrs. Pomeroy, reading it a second 
and a tliird time, tlionglit surely magic must bo at work. 
That Rupert was not deceiving her in saying ho had waited 
for her in the west tower, she felt sure — and, indeed, to 
what end would ho deceive her ? Yet — how could he have 
ascended to it ? It was hardly possible that Rupert could 
have passed through the abbey and taken Jerome’s keys 
witliout being seen by the servants. Could it be that he 
had bribed the servants — had talked over old Jerome? She 
hardly thought it ; for they were all true, heart and soul, to 
their reigning lord, and the dissension between him and 
Rupert was no secret. At the best, it was dangerous. 
Dangerous for Rupert to attempt anything of the kind; 
dangerous for him to go up to the west tower. But it would 
be far more dangerous for her to go — and that she was 
resolving to do. Pull of sinful dissimulation — dissimulation 
in such a cause is nothing less than sin — she began scheming 
how she could best contrive to get up to the west wing 
unperceived. 

She was not feeling well, she told her mother in the 
afternoon. She told her husband so, making a merit of the 
necessity of speaking to him, and speaking civilly. She 
should get them to excuse her at the dinner- table : sick of 
the continual feasting, weary after the exertion of playing 
hostess to so many guests, she should take a cup of tea in 
her own room in preference to dinner ; perhaps should go 
to bed ; and her mother could head the table for once for 
Guy and the two or three men who remained. No opposition 
was made to this, either by her motfeer or tlie lord ; and all 
things seemed to go on smoothly for her scheme. 

Evening came. Dinner was again laid in tlie state 
banqucting-hall below, though so few would this time par- 
take of it ; and when they were'*’ seated safely at table, Mrs. 
Wylde facing Guy, Alice’s time was come. 

Trembling, not so much at the deceit she was enacting as 
at the thought of penetrating by dark — or rather by moon- 
light, for the moon shone full and bright — to the west tower 
and that haunted room in it, Mrs. Pomeroy prepared to sot 
forth. She had felt a horror of the room ever since the day 
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of tlie accident to the picture, and a vexed feeling had rested 
on licr mind for having gone to it in the teeth of the ex- 
pressed wishes of Guy ; hut to meet Rupert and my farewell 
to him, she w'as ready to r^aro it now. 

Quitting her apartments, watching her opportunities so 
that s]><f might escape the eyes of the servants, sheltering 
herself now in this corner, now in that, Mrs. Pomeroy got 
safely below into the cloisters, and thence into the north 
wing. The nortli to^vor-door stood open for her, tlxid she 
ascended the stairs. Whether she would have had courage 
to go through the rooms of the w^est wing alone remains 
unsolved, for there, at the top of the stairs, stood Rupert, 

“ Where’s Guy ? ” ho whispered, as he took her hand in 
greeting ; and the anxious question proved that ho was not 
easy as to Guy, " 

“ At dinner in the banqucting-hall. I told him I was ill, 
and could not go down. He thinks, no doubt, that I am 
sulky.” 

Ru2)ert descended to lock the door, and make all secure ; 
but as they went on into tho next rooms, she shook so that 
he was obliged to hold her. She was not at ease either. 

“ Rupert, this is what I ought not to do, and I would not 
have come had I known how else to see you. But I am so 
terribly anxious about tho keep ; I have had no poacjc sinco 
that first note of yours, and I wanted to ask you what had 
hajipcned. Oh dear I must wo go into that liaunted 
chamber ? ” 

“ It will be pleasanter for you because you can sit doTO,” 
he^answered, jnishing o||pn the door of tho room. 

The moonlight slione into tho chamber, revealing its 
ghastliness— and ghastly enough it looked by this light to 
the imagination of Mrs. Pomeroy. It shone on the mysterious 
picture, and on tho defacui^ caused by the burn, when she 
had accidentally held the candle too close to it. Whether tlic 
canvas was damp, or whether it was in a degree fireproof, 
or whether the spirit of the nun was present to protect her 
image and "property, was uncertain ; but all the bum 
had done was to smoulder away into t^gioke, destroying a 
portion of the pictxirc, leaving an ugly black stream stretch-- 
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ing upwards and across; but, strangely enough, sparing 
alike the face and tho prediction. As Mrs. Pomeroy now 
saw how little damage had been done, compared with tho 
wholesale destruction she had fancied, she thought old 
Jerome must have been very awkward and clumsy to scorch 
his hands so much. All things were as they had l>eon left 
that night. The lord had given no orders upon the ma*tter, 
and tho servants had been only too content not to meddle of 
their own accord. Perhaps in the subsequent commotion, 
attendant upon the birth of tho little girl, (luy had forgotten 
all about it. Or, it might have been — it might just have 
been — that Guy had taken care to assure himself of the 
amount of the injury : and, finding that the clihjf features 
of the picture remained, had concluded the destruction fore- 
told was not yet accomplished, and therefore left it alone as 
before. This would accuse him, however, of a belief in tho 
superstition. 

The 2 )rediction was in Mrs. Pomeroy's mind as she stood 
there in the moonlight, every line, every word ; the linos 
wore ringing in her cars with an ominous sound. 

“ Wlit'n the heir of Pomcroj’ goes forth a wife to win, 

And the heir of Pomeroy goes forth in vain ; 

When the Lord of Pomeroy by a lie doth gain, 

Then woe to the de Pomeroys, twain and twain.” 

Ominous indeed ! More ominous than they had ever 
sounded before. Sbe heaved a deep sigh, and turned away 
from the picture. Rupert crossed the room, and took uj) 
his standing by tho window. 

‘‘ Why do you sigh 9 " he asked. 

“Why do I sigh? I have enough to make mo sigh, 
taking one thing with another. And I am in mortal dread 
of Guy's finding out that I have met you. Have you been 
dining out?” she added, suddbnly noticing that bo wore 
evening clothes. 

“Ay, at Knox's. I had to com© away at fhe second 
course.” 

“ But how did you manage to get up here ? ” she ex- 
claimed, sitting do\\ji on tho old velvet-covered couch, to be 
more at her case while she put her questions. “I feel. 
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bewildered : I cannot make it out. How many of tbo 
servants saw you pass tlio corridors V ” 

“Not one of them, either last night or to-night. I took 
care.’" ^ 

“ But, llupcrt, many of them are always round about 
Jerome's key-closet.” 

“ They did not sec me ; and, if they had scon me, they 
could not have known me. Look hero.” 

Ho suddenly enveloped himself in a friar’s grey cloak, 
throwing the capuchin — or hood, as the English call it — 
over his head, so as to effectually conceal his face : just as a 
fair dame docs when she goes out of heated rooms at night. 

“ And your hat ? ” 

“ I wore none. I got Father Andrew to lend me this 
(doak yesterday,” he coiitiiuicd, turning himself round in 
tlic moonlight for Mrs. Pomeroy’s inspection. “ He wanted 
to Icnow what midnight expedition I was bent upon. Sly 
dogs, our j)ricsts,” laughed lluj)crt ; “ they know the use of 
tlio (ax2)uchin themselves ” 

“ Oil, liiipert ! ” she interrupted, her tone savouring of 
rebuke : “ Father Andrew is as good as ho can be.” 

“I believe he is. I was only joking. Ho likes a joke 
liiinself,” added Bupert, speaking out of the hood. “ Had 
of the servants seen me in this attire, far from recog- 
nizing me, they would have flown away scared, thinking the 
nun there,” pointing to the picture, “ was abroad to-niglit.” 

He threxv ofi' the cloak as he spoke. Mrs. Pomeroy rose, 
went to'^tlie window and peeped out. 

‘‘ Caution, Alice. TJ^o moon is bright, and your face 
might be discerned here from the house. Had she not 1>cen 
under the dark clouds last night, you might have seen 
mine.” 

“ I tliought it utterly impossible that you could be here : 
I thought you must have made some great error in saying 
you should come. How did you obtain the keys ? ” 

Kuport Pomeroy stole his lips towards her ear. “ Filched 
them 1 Stepped aside to Jerome^ closet-sanctum, and 
filched them,” 

“Filched them! ” echoed Mrs. Pomeroy. “Jerome keeps* 
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it flocked — even if you contrived to escape meeting the 
servants.” 

“ It is not always locked ; and luck favoured me : it often 
lias. I Lave had possession of tho keys from last night to 
this.” 

She thought his manner strange : lighter than iisiial when 
with her. lie appeared to speak in a laughing, insincere 
sort of way, as though he were making game of her, or else 
of his own assertions. Years and years afterwards she 
remembered it. 

‘‘How very imprudent ! If Jerome had missed them to- 
day the whole abbey might have been roused.” 

“ Ho fear,” laughed liuport again. “ J erome would not 
miss them.” 

“ Rupert 1 ” she suddenly exclaimed, a light breaking in 
upon her, “ Jerome has aided you to come here ! ” 

“ Ho ho has not. Hot a soul has aided me, save Father 
Andrew, in the loan of the capuchin ; little guessed he that 
it was to steal a visit to the Lady of Pomeroy. Jerome has 
' aided me in another way, thougli~you do not ask about the 
keep.” 

“I have been putting it off,” she replied, sitting down 
again on the couch. “ The thought of it frightens me.” 

“ We have had a spy upon us, Alice, as sure as that wo 
are here. Whether the lord has found out anything for 
himself, or whether he has been put on the scent by others, 
I cannot say : I think it is the latter ; for, if he had 
w^atched you to the keep, he would most certainly have 
pounced in upon you.” 

“But how did you learn anything at all?” she inter- 
rupted, not allowing him to go on steadily. Rupert smiled 
at her impatience. Ho was leaning against the wall beside 
the casement, his arms folded. 

“ I learned it through Jerome. Yesterday he made his 
appearance at Gaunt’s, ftnd began stalking to mo about the 
keep in a whisper, though Gaunt, aUd his housekeeper, old 
Hanny, were both abroad and I had the place to myself 

“ What did he say ? What did he say ? ” 

“If you interrupt me in this way, we shall never got to 
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tho end of the story,” laughed Rupert. And as the reader 
may be saying the same, it may be as well to give it as* it 
occurred. 

Jerome made his appe£j|rance at tho gamckocp(u*’s lodge 
the previous morning, as you have now heard, voice, tread, 
manner alike stealthy, just as a schoolboy’s wlioii he is at 
some mischief. “Mr. Rupert,” he began, “do you go at all 
to the keep ? ” 

“ Why ? ” asked Rupeit. 

“ But do you, sir ? ” 

“ I have been in there once or twice.” 

“ Ah, I was sure of it 1 ” cried old Jerome. “ I wish 
you’d go aw^ay from the village, sir, until matters arc 
smoother between you and the lord : ever since that quarrel 
at tho abbey the other night, a feeling has been npi)n mo 
that worse might come. This morning before breakfast the 
lord came to mo : ‘ To whom have you entrusted tho key of 
tho keep V ’ he asked : and I saw that some tiling was wrong. 
‘ It has not been out of my custody since the late lord died,’ 
I answered. ‘ You lie, Jerome,’ he cried : ‘You have lent it 
to my brother, Rupert Pomeroy. Or else you have kept it 
so carelessly, that some one has been able to get possession 
of it for liim.’ Well, Mr. Rupert, with that we went on to 
the key-closet, which I unlocked ; and in my flurry I looked 
in the wrong nicho for tho key, and did not sec it. Tho 
lord stood by with folded arms. ‘ I thought you wore 
faithful,’ he said, and it made my old eyes water, for faith- 
ful I am and have ever been to tho Lords of Pomeroy — and 
I ani not tho less so to you, Mr. Rupert, so far as I can be. 
The lord saw my distress. ‘Some one was in the keep 
yesterday, Jerome,’ he said in a kinder tone: ‘ I tried the 
spring of tho door, and could not get in, therefore some one 
must liave been there and haS put the bar up.’ ‘ Here’s the 
key, sir,’ I said, showing it to him ; ‘ in my hasto I looked 
in the wrohg place. I have not given it to Mr. Rupert.’ 
‘ Then,' said the lord, when he saw the key, ‘ the secret of 
the spring must’be known to som^ person — a-uu tho most 
likely person is my brother Rupert : who else would daro 
to meddle with the keep?’ And so, Mr. Rupert,” added 
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the old man, “I thought it my duty to come and tell yoii 
th'is, for I conclude, sir, it was you who went into it.” 

Such. was the story Rupert repeated to Mrs. Pomeroy. 
Ere it was concluded, she rose in terror and grasped Rupert’s 
arm ; terror at the thought of what might have come of it, 
had tlio door of the keep not been barred. It is /.riio that 
the worst the lord could liave seen (and this has been said 
before) was Rupert lodged on his high shelf, and Mrs. 
Pomor'oy swaying herself on the low stool opposite, abusing 
himself conlidentially : but that would bo quite enough, as 
we must all allow, to raise the ire of most husbands, more 
especially one so fiery as tlio Lord of Pomeroy. 

“Jerome added that Guy took possession of the key,” 
continued Rupert to Mrs. Pomeroy, “and reiterated his 
warning to me not to enter the keep again. The foolish old 
fellow actually had tears in his eyes. I fancy he knows you 
wore there with me.” 

“ Oh ! ” she screamed. 

“ I gathered it from a remark he made — that one of the 
maids had scon you walking with mo by the keep. Con- 
found all women’s tongues! And now, Alice, you know 
why I sent you that first noto by Bridget ” 

“ If sbo bad shown it to any one ? ” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“Who? Bridget? No fear. Sbo is one of those who 
are true to the Pomeroys, heart and soul. And I really was 
unable to think of any safer place than this, where we could 
meet for an explanation and say farewell. Guy is as sly as 
a fox: and as keen as a fox once his doubts are aroused. 
Of all j>laces, ho would never think of tlic haunted room.” 

“ Do you really go to-morrow ? ” 

“I go to-morrow. I should have left to-day had you 
^jppme last night. It may be better 1 should be away, as old 
Jerome ^ays. Badly though Guy has treated me, I don’t 
wish to scijw dissension in his home : and my staying here 
might result in that,” 

^ She was weeping silently. Rupert Pomeroy was very 
dear to her, and she was about to lose sight of him, perhaps 
for ever‘: but she, as silently, wiped away the tears, so that 
he shedd notr see them, 
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There i« an expressive Italian proverb —I forge;! prccisily 
how it runs, but the sense is, that for tbe debtor’s bond and 
the stolen interview, time flies on wings. On wings, most 
ctu'tainly, it aj^x^eared to fky for those in the iiaunted room. 
Mrs. Pomeroy may have been unconscious of its flitting ; let 
lier answer it; but when tho courtyard clock rang out ten, 
she was still there. 

With a faint cry of dismay she started up and appvoaclied 
the window. Was it indeed ten? — or only nine? She 
strained lior eyes on the clock, for it was above the entrance 
arcliway, and faced her; but, strain them as she would, she 
could not distinguish tho hands: tbe dial was too far olf. 
Pujicrt followed her, thoxigb little cared he wJiat th<‘ hour 
might be. 

“ Have you a watch, Rupert ? ” 

“No, I left mine at (hum t’s: the sjuung’s broken.” 

‘•1 do fear it was ten that struck. And, what if (luy 
should have been uj), and missed me ? I must go at once ; 
without delay.” 

As she turned from the window, accustomed now to t)jo 
faiiit light of the room, she distinguished a tall dark flguro 
standing up against the picture. Fascinated and terror- 
strickeu she gazed ; not with ghostly terror, but Avith terror 
far more ominous and real — for too well did slie discern tho 
outlines of that form, and knew it to bo no other than her 
hushand’s. Rui)crt, whose sight w’as i)artieularly good, W'as 
peering at the opposite clock, when he found himself suddenly 
and unexpectedly startled hy his companion’s seizing hold 
of him and shrieking out in her agony of shame— “ Oh, 
Rupert ! Rupert ! ” For surely it w as nothing else than 
Bhanu^, to her, to be caught in this clandestine interview ! 

The Lord of Pomeroy str^)de foinvard, bis eyes glaring, 
his white features terribly livid in the moonlight. How 
stealthily lui must have come uj) ! And—how long had he 
been there ? 


i^omerov A " 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE CLIMAX. 

What a terrible Bituation it was ! The moonlight st^’caming 
in upon the haunted room, with all its ghostly associations, 
and upon Guy Pomeroy standing against the picture : Guj’’, 
who had come to interrupt the interview. lEs guilty wife 
— guilty, at any rate, of moan duplicity towards him — 
cowered in her terror. Ru])crt, turning sharply round from 
the window at her cry, wondered what the matter could he. 

Guy Pomeroy strode forward, his \vhite features livid 
in the moonlight. Thrusting his wife out of reach of 
harm, spurning her with his foot, for in her dismay and fear 
she had sunk to the ground, he drew a double-barrelled 
jnstol upon his brother. The ball missed him, entering the 
dark wainscotting : and yet Guy Pomeroy had a sure hand 
in general. Ere he could draw again, Rupert closed with 
him, and they grappled for the weapon. Mrs. Pomeroy 
heard the deadly scuffle, as she sped, moaning, from the 
chamber, through the rooms of the west wing, and gained 
the stairs of tlie north tower. In lier haste and terror she 
fell down these stairs against tlie door below : and just tlieu 
she thought she heard the report of the second barrel, but 
of this she was not sure. 

Up again in a moment. She seized the key which Rupert 
had left in the door ; but whether she turned it, or whe^thor 
it was i)reviously unlocked, she never knew. Probably the 
lord had left it unlocked when he entered ; though, how ho 
had contrived to enter, considering that Rupert had locked 
the door on the inside and left the key in it, was a mystery. 
Perhaps Rupert in his carelessness, his fancied security, had 
not locked it. 

The door, opening into the cloisters, ^tood ajar. Mrs. 
Pomeroy flew out, sank down on one of the green benches 
of the quadrangle,* clasped its arm tightly, and hid her face 
bn it— -just as we clasp the nearest support for protection 
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on awaking from a terrific dream. Slie moaned uiuk ]' Ver 
breath ; not aloud, lest any one about sliould hear : she 
stilled her sobs of remorse and agony : and then 'she cast 
stealtliy glances up to the\window of the haunted ixaiui. 

Trembling, moaning, cowering; feeling that to die would 
be a mefey : even the wainscottiiig, which liad leccived Ibe 
ball,* she could envy, and wish it had been her own bosom: 
Mrs. Pomeroy sat there till the* clock stnndc tlie ouai tcr- 
past ten. Her ear was stretched to listen for lier Iiusbamrs 
footsteps, descending ; at their first distant echo, she would 
have crept, like a worm, underneath the hciudi, in lier sense 
of shame. If he saw her there, would he come out and put 
her to death ? 

But the probability was that he would stalk, slmight 
onwards throiigli the cloisters. And ]tux)ert'? — how would 
ho come ? 

“ Cannot I go into tlio lady’s room y(d;V” she lieard one 
of the servants say, who apjieared to nic(‘t anoilu'r in 
passago. “ Getting on for eleven o’clock, and it’s not ])ut to 
rights for the night,” 

‘‘No,” replied the voice of Theresa. “The lady said slio 
should try and sleep hin* hoadacho ofi‘: I was not to go to 
her room on any account, unless she rang. Tlio door’s fast.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy shuddered, and hold the l){3nc’h c{uivulsively. 

The minutes rolled by, almost killing hen* with tlieir slow 
protraction, and the clock chimed the half-hour. In that 
one half-hour she seemed to have lived the agony of a whole 
lifetime. Neither had come down ; neither Guy nor Bupert ; 
of4;hat she felt certain, for her ears were sti’ung to a strange 
fineness. She gazed uj) at the window ; an unbroken gaze 
now. What was taking .place tliore? Were those two num, 
meted in lieight and strength, perhaps in ferocity, struggling 
on with each other until one or the other sliould ho over- 
come, struck to death? TF/i/cA would conquer? In tins 
terrible suspense she continued, until the clock struck 
eleven. A whole hour, and neither had appeared ! * Were 
ho/Zt dead? Her heart and throat were working, her ears 
Hinging. 

She could not bear it longer. It scorned that her brain 
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■vvijs giving way. Slowly, cautiously, a etcj) at a time, sliO 
stole tliroiigli tlio cloisters to tlio staircase door, put her 
liead up, and listened. There was not the slightest sound. 
IT]) still, a stair at a time, and new another, went she , and 
again she stopped to listen. Nothing — nothing. And so 
on, through the west wing to the last room in it, silently 
and creci)ingly. She paused at the door of the west tower, 
of the haunted room: little thought she of supernatui’al 
visitants now, the earthly ones were filling every crevice of 
her imagination. The door was not closed, only pushed to, 
and the same silence reigned within — a silence that was 
every moment becoming more awful. She would have given 
half her life to hear one of Cluy’s oaths, or EuperPs sarcasms 
Dead — w^ero they ? — and for her ? 

She i)ushed the door open, and then shrank back and 
drew up against the wall, lest the movement should have 
caused alarm ; but neither sound of alarm nor anything else 
issued forth to indicate that the place was tenanted; so, 
juilling back the drapery, she peeped in. She had come 
out of the lighted quadrangle, and her eyes could see, as 
yet, nothing in the room but darkness ; • the moon, at that 
moment, had gone under a cloud. No: still there was no 
movement, no sound, and she ventured to enter the room. 
She was stealing towai*ds the window, a vague intention of 
standing there — whence she could look below and seem less 
lonely until she should become accustomed to the darkness 
-- floating tlirougli her scarcely sane brain, when she fell 
over sonietliiiig. Putting out her hand to save herself from 
quite falling, it touched — either a hand or a face. It seemed 
like the hitter — and it was cold, with the coldness of death. 

Her nerves could bear no more: this was the climax. 
Uttering shriek upon shriek, and tearing along as if the 
dead w^re following her, down she flew again in all the 
terror of superstition. The noise penetrated to the abbey. 
The servants came forth, bearing lights; the guests, who 
had then come to the quadrangle with their cigars, ran in 
the same direction — all to meet Mrs. Pomeroy, her face 
white; her eyes strained. The servants caught her; and 
she lay, convulsed, in their arms. Mrs. Wylde came up. 
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All crowded round Mrs. Pomeroy, one unlvtu’sul soiisc^of 
consternation prevailing. Emotion and fear had hroiight on 
something like a lit, attended with hysterical ‘sijhbing. 
Speak, she could not ; but slic shudderingly pointed, now to 
the stairs of the north tower, now to tho wiiidows of tlic 
haunted* room in the west one. What slie could mean by 
indicating tho north tower no one was able to understand ; 
for, that it should be open, was suspected by nono. Hut 
the other movement was more readily understood, and tiio 
servants exclaimed simultaneously, “ Sbe has seen tlie ghost ! ’ 

“ Go, go,” she gave utterance to at lengtli ; “ ihen\'' ])oint- 
ing to the haunted room. “ Some one is lying dead.” 

That her words should be looked upon as the ravings of 
a disturbed brain was natural ; ncverilielcss, old Jei onie cr»‘]>t 
away to his k€)y-eloset, and then to the north tower. Had 
he discovered that Iiis keys were missing? He caiiui hack 
from the staircase witli a face as a 2 )prchcnsive as liis lady's. 

“Who will go with me?” he said, lotdving first at 
gentlemen and then at tho men-servants. “If tlu^y are at 
warfare, one man wull be i)()W'erless to part ilu'in.” 

All were ready to go, none eoniprebeiidiiig wliat tliey 
were to go for, or what there was to do: and tliey went in 
a body towards the stairs, bearing sevcjral lights. One of 
tho guests, Lord Sonc^, drew Jerome apart. 

“ What do you Bnsj)ect?” he asked. 

“I suspect— I sus 2 )ect there may be a disputes,” Jerome, 
slowly said. 

“ Between whom ? ” 

*^‘Nay, my lord, but 1 know nothing. Do not detain nu\” 

Jerome took a liglit from tlie Lands of one of tlie servants, 
walked quietly before them, and led tlie way u]) llirougli tin 
west wing. At the door of Hie haunted room he halted, i inn- 
ing round to face those who were following. 

“ I must go in first alone,” said he, liis tone one of assm ed 
authority. “I am the oldest retainer in the family, in the 
confidence of the Lords of Pomeroy, and T demand ih " 

He passed in and lot fall the hangings, no fme attempting 
to dissent ; hut in less tlian a minubi l?e hid l them uji and 
Spoke, his voice sounding like a wail, 
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Walk in now. Oh, woe ! woo ! ” 

Jloldiii" their hroaths, the crowd pressed in. Woe! woo! 
as Joroivic had said : for there lay one of the combatants in 
the arms of death. 

“It is the Lord of Pomeroy!” cried the affrighted spec- 
tators. 

“It is the lord, and my dear master,” wailed Jerome, with 
a burst of tears : and he crossed himself and raised his hands 
to heaven. 

Still and motionless it lay, that fine form, its face turned 
upwards ; the cold face that Alice had touched. 

So rtupert had mastered : had obtained possession of the 
pistol in their mortal struggle, and shot his unfortunate 
brother !- 7 -for the bullet was subsequently found in the bead. 
TJie lower part of tbo face was also bruised and battered, as 
if by blows. 

It must Ire remembered that tlioso now gazing on him 
I^ossossed no duo wliatcvor to tlie tragedy, its cause, or 
action ; neither could they give the slightest guess as to the 
perpetrator. J eroiuc doubtless suspected, but he kept silence. 
Horror-stricken, bewildered, sick, they began to look about 
the room for a solution of the mystery, throwing the light 
of their torches hither and thither. WIio had done it— how 
and wljy had it been done ? Nothing was to be seen except 
the ordinary and dilapidated furniture, and the dust on the 
floor, disturbed as by a scuffle, and the nun’s damaged 
picture resting so still in its frame. 

“ Wliat’s this ? ” exclaimed one of the guests, snatching up 
a darlc grey cloak, and exhibiting it to their view. “ Tliis' is 
not tlio lord’s. Ah, ha 1 this will load to a discovery.” 

“I know that!” interrupted a servant. “It is Father 
Andrew's capuchin. He wears it sometimes when he comes 
to the abbey on a winter’s night.” 

“ Father Andrew’s ! ” echoed the disbelieving assemblage ; 
and they began to abuse the speaker. 

“ I could swear to it,” doggedly persisted the man : “ I 
know it by tlioso two rents in the tail of the skirt. The 
father said be got it 'cauglit in a gate one windy evening.” 

Father Andrew, a priest, and an unoffending man, attack 
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the loi'd!— for of course the words boro that implication. 
TJio thing was not probable; it was iuex^jlicablc. Jeroftm, 
wlio had sat down on the edge of the velvet settee, lifted his 
sad face, and slightly sho^ok his head in dissent. That the 
motive had nothing to do with robbery was apparent ; the 
lord’s signet ring was on his finger, and his gold watch and 
cliaiti had not been touched. When his pockets came to bo 
examined afterwards, their contents were found intact : keys, 
pocket-book, purse, and liandkercliief with the great crest 
and supporters, only used by the Lords of Pomeroy — the 
younger son?s using the simple crest. The clothes w^ero 
much torn, proving how severe had been the scniHc. But 
Father Andrew ! what could have brought him in the fray, 
even as a spectator — or his capuchin V And where had ho 
got to ? — and wliere was the murderer ? • 

The question, as to the priest, was soon set at rest ; for, 
into the room walked the reverend father liimaeK, his form 
as roundabout, his rod face as moiry as ever, presenting 
quite an opjjosite appearance to all popular notions of a 
midnight assassin. The terrified women below had sent for 
him in haste. 

‘‘ What’s to do ? ” cried he, in broad good humour. “ Some 
one seen the ghost ? ” 

They made way for him, and threw the light on the floor. 
Fatlier Andrew’s countenance clianged. He stoj^ped hack 
awestruck. 

“ The lord ! ” whispered he. ‘‘ Is ho dead ? How was it 
done ? ” 

It is the lord ; and he has been attacked and murdered,” 
hastily spoke one of the upper servants. “ Docs your rever- 
ence know this ? ” added the speaker, picking up the cloak. 

“ That’s mine,” said the priest. 

“ How came it here, fath^*?” 

A light^ as of horror, seemed to break upon him. ‘‘ I lent 
that to — to — a friend,” 'he stammered. 

“ To whom ? ” 

The priest was silent. He did not seem inclined to say. 
Lord Sones took a step forward. Ho was not a Roman 
Catholic, 
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“ Sir,’* said ho to Father Andrew, “it appears to mo, as it 
no doubt a])pcars to those who stand hero with me — my fellow 
guests at this lionse, and the old retainers of my poor friend, 
lying there — that it is incumbent upon you to speak, and 
say to whom you lent the cloak. A most foul deed has been 
done: and that cloak is the only clue wo possess at present 
to its apparent perpetrator. You must freely state to. whom 
you lent it.” 

“Rupert Pomeroy. He came to mo yesterday and bor- 
rowed it.” 

Tliere was a pause of dismay : and poor Father Andrew, 
who, in his allegiance to the Pomeroys, had spoken un- 
willingly, and because there was no escaping it, gave vent 
to a groan of pain. 


CHAPTER XIY. 


EROArET). 

The public commotion was without 2)arallel. Nothing like 
unto it had ever stirred uj) that remote and quiet district. 
The Lord of Pomeroy had been murdered (it was thus i)ooj)lo 
2>ut it) by liis brother Rupert. 

The 2)olice took the affair into their hands at once, and 
collected details at will. Thus, while the death-flag waved 
over the abbey-gateway, and the 2>oor dead lord lay in statp 
in the chajiel, according to the Pomeroy forms and customs, 
a groat deal became known of tlio few days 2)receding his 
death, and of tlie movements of his false and foolish wife. 
The secret visits 2 »i^i<^ by hersolf and Rupert to tlie old 
keep wore discovered and talked about. Not a single lialf- 
lumr, as it seemed, liad she lingered there, but itVas now 
declared. The servants, it a2>pearcd, had seen her enter it, 
or leave ‘it, Rupert with her, more often than was thought 
for : and the police, metaphorically speaking, turned the 
servants inside out, " And though these visits had been 
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innocent, in one sense of tbe word, as tlie reader knows, oan 
it be wondered at tliat they assumed a guilty aspect now, 
regarded in the light of the tragedy that had ensued ? 

Nearly the first thing th^ police did, on being called in, 
(after visiting the w'est wing, and locking it uj)), to soarcli 
thorougbly the inhabited parts of the abbey, particularly 
the apaitments specially occupied by the Lord of Pomeroy. 
Not to find Eupert ; the intelligent reader will understand 
that; but to come, if possible, u];)on some clue that would 
throw light upon the meeting between the brothers, and its 
deadly ending. During this search they found the second 
note written by Eiipert to Mrs. Pomeroy, asking her to come 
to him in the west tower. The first note she had torn into 
small pieces and scattered them to the winds, as* may l)o 
remembered ; pity, for her own good name, but she had also 
torn the second. And how she came not to do it must 
remain unaccounted for: unless it can ho explained by that 
fatality which so often attends the coinmissiou of folly and 
sin. This note w^as taken possession of by the police. Its 
delivery to Mrs. Pomeroy w^as traced, by dint of close 
inquiry, to Eridgot, w'ho liad to confess to her sliaro in it, 
and her having received it from Mr. Euport. She liad to 
confess that it w^as the second note thus delivered : she had 
to confess that she had more tlian once scon her mistress 
and Mr. Eiipert enter, or leave, the keep. Never had the 
Pomeroys a more faithful adherent tliau Bridget, but she 
could not help speaking now. Tbe result w'as not favourable 
to Mrs, Pomeroy. The bare imprudence aud folly of those 
nie(>tings w^ould have been sufficient to condemn her ; and to 
such matters the w^orst construction is generally given. 

Alice Pomeroy’s condition was pitiable. She lay in her 
rooTii ill a semi-passive stij^e; inoanings, lialf-suiqwcfiKed, 
esca])iiig her lips from morning till night, from night till 
morning; l^^-r anguish of piiiid more than pem can paint. It 
was thought by the medical men that she would liavo lost 
her rcasfjn. 

The police could make nothing of her: she neiile r ad- 
mittcal nor denied anything. When Questioned by tlie 
coroner in the prcsonco of the jury, she said little more. 
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Hivv^ing boon tbo only witness to the quarrel, she had to bo 
questioned, otherwise they would have spared licr. She lay, 
wrapped in shawls, on the sofa in hex bedroom when the 
deputation was admitted, being really too weak and prostrate 
to receive them otherwise. She had thought it no harm to 
go to the west tower to say farewell to her husband’s’brother, 
she murmured ; her husband came up ; he fired otf r. pistol, 
which did no harm, and then there ensued a scuffle : she was 
frightened, and ran away. No more did she say than that : 
and, indeed, there was no more to say. The coroner, a 
man of gentlemanly feeling, asked her no inconvenient or 
personal questions. lie retired with his jury ; and they 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder against Bupert 
Pomeroy 

Bupert had escaped. How, or by what means, none could 
tell. That he was still concealed somewhere in Abbeyland, 
perhaps even in the abbey itself, was conjectured by tho 
police, and the search after him was keen. Not a house, 
rich or poor, but found itself pounced upon by the police at 
all sorts of unexpected and unreasonable hours, sometimes 
when its inmates were in bed and asleep ; but without effect. 
Suspicion was directed to the Knoll, the residence of Bupert’s 
great friend, Charles Knox: it was there that Bupert had 
dined on tho fatal evening, Mr. Knox throw his housf open 
to the search, but Bupert was not found. No person what- 
ever, so far as could be learnt, had seen * Bupert since the 
fatal fray. Gaunt testified, and with truth, that he Iiad not 
returned to the lodge ; and the things li rlonging to Bupert 
remained there unclaimed. Bills, headed “ Murder,”- in 
large letters, were posted about, offering a reward of two 
hundred pounds for tho apprehension of Bupert Pomeroy. 
Mrs. Pomeroy would lie shivering in her bed, hoping, i)ray- 
ing that he might not be taken. The life of one brother 
was enough for her to have sacrificed, without tl^e other. 

She did not conceal from herself that it was from her 
own folly, her sin — call it by which name you will — that the 
terrible catastrophe had come. In these dread moments of 
bitter remorse, tho conscience does not play at hide-and-seek 
with itself, Alice Pomeroys very soul was wrung with 
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anguisli. Over anti over again rIig wished she had been 
dead ere the calamity had fallen. 

The great fear, that Eiipert would bo taken, lay ever npon 
her. Never did her chanli)cr-door open but it caused her a 
shiver of dread, lost tidings were being brought tljat he was 
found. *How he had escaped from the west tower she could 
not imagine : unless, indeed, ho had followed her down 
almost inunediately, before her ears and heart got on tluj 
rack, and so made good his steal tliy exit. Now and again 
she felt a dread that he might still bo concealed in tlie west 
wing ; but as day after day went on, tliis vrorc away. More- 
over, the police had thoroughly searched there. Mrs. Wyldo 
remained at the abbey, a scared look for ever on Iicr face, a 
shrinking manner palpable to all. • 

Tidings of the fatal occurrenco wore despatched to Miss 
romeroy, and she arrived at the abbey accompanied ])y her 
hrother-in-law, Henry (Japol. Shocked, distressed, fiorrified, 
Joan listened as she learnt the details of her brother’s death, 
and of the disgrace brought on the house by the woman he 
had made his wife. Whether innocent of actual crinuj — ns 
she might be — or whether guilty of it, Alice Jk)meroy had 
assuredly been the originating cause of the calamity, had 
directly led to it. This was Guy’s reward! — for having 
raised that iiiferior-horn woman to his own rank, for having 
loved lier with a imssionate love, and shoAven^d down daily 
care upon her — this ! 

In hc3r bitter grief, her anguish, Joan rcproachcid Alic(3. 
N ot lou dly, not severely, hut with stern truth . A1 i co shi vonrd , 
and answered nothing. Mrs. Wyldo Avould have taken up 
her daughter’s defence, hut she began in a lame, shame-faced 
sort of manner, and Joan swept out of the chamber. Mrs. 
Wylde could not soften fact^; she could not bring hack to 
life tliat unhappy man who had been hurled to death, and 
died unshruen. So long as Joan should live, her heart would 
ache for him, her most ill-fotod brother. 

And in the height of the commotion the place was in, 
which had not one whit subsided, in the midst of the active 
search for Rupert, the day fixed for th(f interment arrived. , 
A sad funeral, a solemn ceremony ; that which attended to 
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rcsting-placo Guy, Lord of Pomeroy; made doubly 
sad and solemn by the torriblo circumstances of his death. 
People came to it from frr and near, as they had come to 
that of the old lord ; ecclesiastics Iii'gli in the Catholic church ; 
nobles, friends, relatives, retainers. Ijoolin Pomeroy crossed 
the channel, and officiated as chief mourner. 

Up to the last hour Guy had lain in state in the chapel in 
his coffin. Many a tear was dropped over him, many a sob 
suppressed. Pomeroy would not know a better lord. Guy 
might have been stern and cold of manner, but he was 
generous of heart. He would have righted wrongs, but 
never inflicted them ; he would have succoured, but not 
i)ppressed. 

And so, with all this state and ceremony, that was so need- 
less, and that seemed so inappropriate under the circum- 
stances, but that was deemed necessary by tlie family when 
burying its lord, Crtiy was put into the cold chapel vault by 
the side of his late father ; and the people went home, leaving 
him there. And the death-flag, waving over the abbey gate- 
way, was exchanged for the hatchment. And Joan, in lou' 
superstitious heart, said that this had been the working out 
of the prediction. Or, perhaps but its commencement ! 
Who knew? 

It was on his return home after the funeral that Jerome 
craved an interview with Joan. He came to ask permission 
to retire at once from the abbey and take uj) liis abode in 
the keep — which place, as may be remembered, had been 
bestowed upon him by the old lord for life, whenever iie 
should choose to retire to it. Tlio calamity had sensibly 
affected Jerome, this faithful attendant of tlic Pomeroys. 
Since its occurrence he had worn a bewildered air; his 
manner, as he went about, was timid, as if ho feared his own 
shadow. His occupation at the abbey was gone, he told 
Joan, when preferring his request, and tlie' tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he said it. Mrs. Pomeroy he declined to serve ; 
and the new lord, George, was not there. For the renegade, 
Kupert — now still being hunted for, that ho might answer 
at his country’s bat* for liis crime— could not inherit, and 
George was the Lord of Pomeroy. 
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'‘Why ask my 2>crnnssioii, Jerome?” was Joan’s sad .re- 
joinder. “ W^'liat have I to do with it?” 

“Nay, Miss Joan, wlio else is there to ask?” replied 
Jerome. “ You aro the t^nly one left : Mr. Lcoliii, he will 
ho gone again to-morrow. I cannot stay here, Miss Joan ; no, 
jic)t anoflier night; the abbey is too painful to me now: my 
l()rd**s gone ; and it’s no longer the place for me. J should 
like to be away from it, ay, before sunset.” 

“As you will, Jerome,” she answered. “It is jminful to 
others as well as to you. I leave it myself to-morrow. Stay 
a moment,” she added, as he was turning away after speak- 
ing his thanks, “,I want to j)ut a few questions to you which 
] have hitherto shrunk from. Things arc not clear to mo, 
Jerome ; not clear. Give me your own version, of what 
ha})pcned on that fatal night.” 

Jerome pushed his grey hair from his brow, let his hand 
rest on his right temple, and j)ansed. Joan tliougiit he was 
recalling the facts to his memory. 

“We all went ii|) to the wxst tower together, Miss Joan, 
tlio guests that were staying liere and many of the men- 
servants. I ” 

“Not that; I understand all that,” interrupted Joan. 
“ What I cannot quite fatliom is, how he, my unhap2)y 
brother, Eu2)ert, got iq) to the west tower.” 

“ It has boGii a mystery to us all, madam.” 

Joan dropped her voice to a whisper. “ I cannot lielp 
suspecting that you must have helped him, Jerome. Both 
nights.” 

•“Before the holy saints that hear me” — and Jerome 
crossed himself — “I did not. I declare to you, Miss Joan, 
that I knew nothing of Mr. Eupert’s having gone there 
either night. I got to know of his visits to the keep through 
the lord questioning me, an^^ had heard the maids talk of it 
besides ; lyid, to confess the truth, ma'am, now all's over, I 
took upon myself to warn Mr. Eu2)ert not to .go to the keep 
again, and to ask him to leave Abbeyland until things should 
he smoother between him and the lord. But I never know 
of hir, visits to the west tower : any such idea, as that ho 
would attempt to go to it — that he could go to it — did not 
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enter my mind. Far from suspecting lie liad gone up tliC 
last night, I did not know but what he had left for London 
— ^and I most devoutly hoped it.” 

Joan could not got rid of her pjazzle. “ Jerome, it seems 
next door to an impossibility that ho could liavc gone to 
your closet and taken the keys without being seen. Through 
tlie cloisters and passaged ho might perhaps escape -notice ; 
but yoiir key-closet is in the very heart of the inhabited 
aiiartments.” 

Jeromo looked ill at ease as ho answered. Joan did not 
now doubt him, but an idea stole over her that he might 
susj)ect one of his fellow-servants. 

“ He must have managed to do it, Miss Joan. He was in 
Father Andrew’s capuchin, and might easily have been mis- 
taken for him.” 

“Hardly,” replied Joan; “the one is slender and very 
tall ; the other short and stout.” 

“ TLo servants were about edscwhei’c both niglits,” jdeaded 
Jerome, as if ho would excuse their want of observation. 
“ When a state dinner’s on in the banquet-hall, tliere’s always 
a groat deal to do. Mr, Rupert must have known that, and 
felt pretty safe in risking it.” 

“ Do you suspect any of the servants of aiding him ? ” she 
pointedly asked. 

“ I do not,” Avas Jerome’s emphatic, and evidently truthful 
rcjdy. “Miss Joan, there’s not one of them would dare to 
touch the keys.” 

“ Then you can tell me nothing more of that night than I 
know, Jerome?” ■ 

“Indeed I can’t, madam,” was the old man’s faltering 
reply : and the tears rose to his eyes again as he said it. 

Joan sighed. She glanced at the door to make sure it 
was closed, and then spoke again. 

“ Can you think, J crorae, where he can be ? ” . 

But Jerome, instead of answering, gazed at her beseech- 
ingly — -as if silently imploring her to drop llie subject. 
Joan fancied that he looked a little bewildered. 

“ I speak of him, Jerome, that most unfortanate Rupert. 
That he must have speedily followed Mrs. Pomeroy down- 
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Rtairs, as is supj^osed, and made Lis escape from the aLJ>cy 
iu tLe general confusion, there can be ’hut little doubt. 
Have you any idea where he is ? ” 

“ Alas, no,'’ siglied thov^dd man. 

Joan wrung her hands. There were moments when the 
misciy that had fallen on their ill-fated house pressed more 
heavily upon her than she knew how to bear. 

Jerome bowed himself out from Miss Pomeroy’s presence, 
to take up his abode that night for good in the keej). And 
on the following morning Leoliii romoroy, with his sister, 
and Henry Capcl, quitted the abbey. 

The days went on. No tidings were heard of tlie un- 
ha])py llupert. But, that ho had ned yet sucee-taled in 
making good his escape from the n(iighbourhood,;vpi>(‘ared 
to bo certain. At least, if the W'ord of Can net, the butler at 
the White House, might be trusted. 

Two or three nights subsequent to the lord's funeral, 
(/annet, in returning home from the abbey, wbitLer lie liad 
gone on an errand to his mistress, met lUqiort. It was in 
the short, dark, narrow lane, dark from its ovcrlianging 
trees, that led from the high-road to tlie side of Mrs. 
Wylde’s house. They met face to face. But, before Canmit, 
iu bis dismayed sui’jn’isc, could take a second look, could 
s])eak a word, cotild even as much as mechanically toucli 
bis hat, Kujiert turned short round, cruslied himself through 
a small gap in the hedge, and was gone. ( 'annet’s liair stood 
on end. A well-meaning man, but not ovei'lmrdciied with 
sense at the best of times, he took a few moments to consider 
what he ought to do, and tlien ran back to tlic abbey. Ask- 
ing for Theresa, be told her of the encounter. Theresa 
carried the news to Mrs. Wylde, That lady, much more 
dismayed than C^iunet— for^she ho2)ed with her whole heart 
Iliqiert would escape, to avert further consequences and the 
scandal tli^it must folloy — enjoined them both to secrecy, 
kcejiing it also herself. But the fact was suffered to ooze 
out later. Therefore, unless Cannet’s sight deceived him, 
which was very unlikely, Eupert was then still at Ablxiy- 
land, Perhii|)s — who knew ? — he was essaying to make his 
escape from it that very night. 
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It was as well, perhaps, that tlie search after him failed : 
as, fail it did : for, if taken, lie would hardly escai>e the 
terrible ‘death to which his country’s laws must condemn 
him. He had been cruel in hk vengeance, boating his 
unfortunate brother to death. The medical men tliought 
that the shot would not have killed immediately : the 
beating did. Thus Eupert had justly passed out of the 
succession, to give place to George. 

When Mrs. Pomeroy grew sufficiently well to be con- 
versed with, her mother urgently begged of her to return to 
the White House ; to make it her future abode, and never 
to inhabit the abbey again. After what had hapjiencd, it 
might be thought that it would have been the more seemly 
course for Mrs. Pomeroy to adopt. She turned, however, 
a deaf car to the counsel : for her child’s sahe, if from 
no other consideration, she should not quit the abbey. 
So Mrs. Wyldo returned to her house alone, leaving her 
daughter to her loneliness and her miserable reflections. 

Throughout the whole of the long winter, Alice Pomeroy 
never quitted her rooms. Her mother she saw sometimes, 
and Father Andrew : no one else was admitted to her, 
excepting her own personal attendants. Theresa had a close 
and anxious time of it. There Mrs. Pomeroy shut herself 
up, nursing her remorse and her anguish. One lively terror 
lay ever iq)ou her — that Eupert would be taken. 

As spring advanced, and the weatlier became genial, a 
sad figure, veiled and draped in cra2)c, Inight occasionally 
be seen wandering in the more sheltered parts of tlie garden, 
or seated under its gloomiest trees. Even lier child she 
seldom saw: it was left almost entirely to Bridget. She 
now inhabited only a portion of the front jiile of the abbey 
— that lying between tlie great entrance-gates and the south 
tower — and her household was a small one. The rest of the 
numerous servants remained, doing nothing ; they were the 
lord’s retainers, and awaited his coming home. 

When news of the dire calamity, resulting in Guy’s death 
and his own succession, reached India and George Pomeroy, 
he lost no time in writing back and appointing an agent, or 
steward, to act for him until he should return. This was 
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Jolm Gaunt, tlie gcntloman-kceiicr. Captain Poineroy en- 
dowed liini with absolute power and ajithority: in *the 
abbey and out of it ho was to be the unquestioned miivstcr. 
Gaunt, as time went on, j>rovcd to bo a most courteous and 
considerate one. 

The J^ew Lord of Pomeroy did not show himself in any 
huruy to return and take up his liouours. After tlje laj^se 
of twelve montlis, or so, Joan wrote to ask the reason why. 
Slie did not like the abbey to be without its h.ud, Mrs. 
Pomeroy acting as though she were its mistress. Tn rc‘ji]y 
to liis sister, George said tliat tluu’e were rinnonrs of war in 
India, and he did not care to quit the army at such a iinu . 
Tills answer vex(al the T*omeroys : Joan es])eciany. >S]ie had 
her own opinion about the matter, 

^*1 know wliy lie will not come: the true reason,” slu- 
remarked onci day petulantly to Henry ( ^i})el. 

“ What is it ? ” 

(hiorge was always cdiivalrously consi<lerate to other 
peoide's feelings, lie stays a\vay out (»f d(dica(‘y to tlu; 
poor wanderer, Eupert.” 

Mr. Capel could not understand. “ Wleii do you mean, 
doan V " he asked. 

“ In the ordinary course of things Eiipqrt would liavi; 
inherited after Guy,'* she continu(;d. As it is, bo was 
passed over for George. Gt'orge feels that ; and will 
not, in deference to Eupert’s feelings, assume his rigbts as 
Lord of PoriKU’oy.” 

ireiiry Capel drew in his lips. ‘‘ Strange reasoning, Joan. 
One would almost thiidt you yoursdf wisli to show deferenci' 
to that unhappy man.” 

“ No. Eut you don’t know George. Tlie more miscrabh} 
a person is, the more cautious he would ho not to tread upon 
his feelings. He will stay«vliere ho is for a year or two.” 

And it seemed likely that George would do so, for tlie 
“year or* two” w^eiit by and brouglit no cliango. Jolin 
Gaunt remained in sole power, and never a word liad any 
one to say againet liiin. Mrs. Poineroy lie tri'nl 'd \\ith tie' 
utmost (M)iisideration and respect, dGisri'ini^ to In^}' in all 
masters that properly concerned her! The woihl laol 
i’oiiKTo}’ A)4».y. 12 
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turned its cold shoulder upon her, but Gaunt would not lot 
her know that ho perceived it. Only once did her wishes 
clash with his. She suddenly issued orders, some twelve 
months 'after her husband’s death, for throwing open, 
cleansing, and renovating the west wing, and for barring-up 
the west tower. The servants, as in duty-bound, carried tlio 
orders to Mr. Gaunt, and he at once countermanded them. 
He w^aited on Mrs, Pomoroy, and told her he was unable to 
sanction the order without the consent of the lord. “ Write 
to him for it,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, curtly, evidently not 
pleased at the refusal. 

Gaunt wrote. The answer was received from India as 
speedily as mail could bring it. It forbade the west wing 
to be meddled with in any way ; neither that nor the tower 
was to be touclicd : and a peremptory command to Gaunt 
was added — to keep the wing locked up, as ho had hitherto 
kept it, and not to permit it to be (mtered on any pretext 
whatsoever. 

“The new lord has all tlie Pomeroy superstition U2)0n 
him,” quoth the gossips when they heard this. “ He won’t 
have things, up in that wing, altered.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy was fain to accept the decision. No other 
choice was left her. A shrewd suspicion' lay upon her, she 
hardly knew whence derived, that Gaunt possessed the 
power to turn her from the abbey if he saw it fitting to do 
so : surely, as her conscience told her, she had forfeited the 
right to insist upon remaining in it if the family sliould 
choose to put her forth. During all this time Pnpert was 
still tree : he had not been found. A general belief existed 
that ho must have made good his escape to some remote 
jiortion of the globe, and was there concealing himsedf. 

The time continued to pass on with little event to mark 
its progress. George did not return ; Rupert made no sign. 
A question would now and again arise in the minds of his 
relatives — was Rupert dead? It could not be answered. 
A report had reached ICiirope that George had married. It 
u as not confirmed ; and his own firmily. scornfully re- 
pudiated it, calling it gossip. The Lord of Pomeroy was 
not one to marry privately, without sending proper ere- 
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dentials homo ; a wife of hie could not hide her head under 
a bushel. 

But George’s non-return began seriously to vex his family. 
Joan especially resented i^t. Never was such a thing heard 
of yet, as for the Lord of Pomeroy to live away from his 
own domains. To all the letters of remonstrance written to 
him, •George sent back the same good-humoured (and some- 
what careless) answer — that’^they were certainly on the eve 
of war in India, and ho did hot like to withdraw in the face 
of it. ^ 

At length, when five years, and soi^iewliat more, had 
elapsed from the time of his* accession, Joan grew' downright 
imj)aticnt : indignant, perhaps, might be tlic bettor W'ord. 
She w’rote George a severe letter about the duty he owed to 
Pomeroy, and the obligation that lay upon him* to come 
home without further delay and enter upon his inheritance. 

Alas, George Pomeroy never did come luuno to enter 
upon it. Before Joan’s letter reached the sliores of India, 
w ar had indeed broken out there, and George fell on the 
battle -field. It was too true. Tidings of the sad event 
arrived, bringing deep sorrow% for all the world had liked 
George Pomeroy. Never had it been know n for one of the 
lords to die aw^ay from his own domains (as Joan had 
remarked with reference to the living away), and the abbey 
mourned that fi^ct as freely as they mourned the dead. 
Once more tlie death-fiag weaved over the entranecj-gates ; 
masses fur the repose of the soul w^erc said in tlie chapel. 

And the youngest of the four sons, Leolin, succeeded as 
Lord of Pomeroy. 




PART THE SECOND, 




CHAPTER I. 


AT THE DUCHESS OF ST. IVEs’. 

It was the height of the London season. TJic iiiglit sky 
above was studded with its stars, as the starjy beautitis of 
this lower hemisphere were pressing into one of the greatest 
and most exclusive houses of the day. 

It was the town-house of the Duchess of Bt. Ives, a 
wealthy widow, only two-and-forty yet, and still b(Miutiliil. 
Slie had ruled the world long on her own account, and now 
she was ruling it in right of her son. It was the first season 
he had spent in London since coming of ago, and the world 
was going mad after him. Mothers courted him o])enly, 
daughters covertly: for young ladies in those days laid not 
learnt to enter upon courtshij) for themselves nnhiushingly : 
u great thing it would be to bo Duchess of St. Ives. 

A well-appointed carriage dashed into tln^ i*ank, and 
struggled its way to the door. The h’ountcss of Essinj.don 
descended from it with daughters three. Yes, tlie majestic 
countess, as important in her own eyes, and daring in lajr 
own actions, as the Duchess of St. Ives in hors, had brought 
them all; the Ladies Mabel, Geraldine, and Anna Ileth^y. 
Mabel and Geraldine were like tlicir mother, statel^y' girls 
with handsome features, hut cold as though they had hoen 
carved in Parian marble.* Anna was different; she had 
nothing of majesty or of marble about her: a fair, graceful 
girl, with ^oft, merry blue eyes, that drooped beneath tlieir 
long lashes when gazed into, a dimxded, lovely face, and a 
pretty mouth too much given to laughing, and displaying 
unconsciously its set of white pearls. 

A moment’s rcsjiite after tho reception, and tlio countess- 
and her daughters were but so many of tho brilliant crowd 
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thi-’t tliroDgcd tlic rooiiiH. Lady Anna found liorself seated 
next to a young lady with whom they were on terms of 
close intimacy. 

“ Have you come to-night, Anna? Three of you ? What 
an idea ! ” 

“ There Avas no helj) for it,” laughed Anna. “ This is the 
ball of the season, *you know, and Mabel and Geraldine 
would rot give up their privilege as ciders. I don’t know 
Avhethcr mamma would really have brought me, but the duke 
called this afternoon, and began talking to me about to-night, 
Avanting to make me j)romisc — oh, I don’t know what — to 
give him two dances to everybody else’s one, and all that 
sort of nonsense. You should have seen his face Avhen I 
told him I was not coming. Off ho went to mamma, and 
said— - I did not listen, but the result is, that I am 
here.” 

The young lady-listener sat playing Avith her drooping 
bracelet. ‘‘ Anna, there need not be any more heart-burn- 
ings after the duke ; avc may all resign him at once witii a 
good grace, for wo shall have to do it. You are in luck.” 

“ In Avhat way ? ” cried Anna, quickly. 

“ To have gained him. You might bo Duchess of St. 
Ives to-morroAV.” 

“Might I? Nothing of the sort. I Avill turn him over 
to you : or to Mabel.” 

“ You know you might bo : and you know you Avill be. 
Here he comes, true to his allegiance. And noAV it is good- 
bye to you for the rest of the evening, I suppose.” 

Lady Anna glanced towards the Duke of St. Ives. lie 
was threading his way to her with difficulty, for he was 
detained on jill sides by the gentlewomen who were angling 
for him with their subtle lines. “ It will take him twenty 
minutes to get here,” laughed Anna. 

“ What a lovely bouquet ! ” suddenly exclaimed the young 
lady, observing the flowers for the first time. “ Who 
supplied it ? ” 

“ How can I tell ? ” returned Anna, with downcast eyes 
and conscious cheek. “ It was sent to me just before we 
left home.” 
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He Las taste in flowers, at any rate, if tlieso w^*ro 
arranged under Lis guidance.” 

WLo Las taste ? ” 

“ WLo ! You can affoiVl tLis pretty affectation of uncon- 
sciousness, now you arc sure of Lim. St. Ives.” 

“ But*I am not sure of him/’ again laughed Anna. “ And 
I am nut sure — indeed, I don’t tLink — that he sent me the 
hoinpiet. Another came, less beautiful : ‘ That charming one 
is the duke’s/ cried mamma. ‘ Take that one, Anna : ’ and I 
obeyed, saying nothing, but I fancied the other was his.” 

The duke w^mld send only one ? ” 

Of course not.” 

“ WLo sent the other ? ” 

“How can I toll?” returned Lady Anna. “1^ not all 
the world dying to send bouquets to me ” she added, w'ith 
pretty sauciness. Anna Hetley was in unusual B 2 )irits to- 
night. 

The Duke of St. Ives reached her at length, and took her 
away with him. Ho was tall; too tall and too slender; 
altogether very much like a maypole, with a fair complexion, 
mild eyes, and a meek, inoffensive face. At Eton he was 
called “ Milky,” and had never lost the soubriquet. “ St. 
Ives is a milksop still, he has no devil in him,” sneered 
sometimes the fast young men, his friends, who Lad rather 
too much of it in themselves. 

The quadrille was walked through, a waltz was danced. 
Other dances with other partners came, in their turn ; and, 
just as Anna was enjoying a moment’s respite in a sheltered 
cflrner, another gentleman came up to her, who had only 
then entered. Not above the middle height, ho was yet a 
distinguished-looking man, his Lair of a dark brown shade, 
his grey eyes clear, and hig features very fine. 

“Anna,” he whispered, in a low, musical voice, whose 
tones spoke love, if ever love w'as spoken — “ Anna ! ” 

She started and blushed vividly, for she had not seen Lim 
advancing. “ Qb, Leolin ! ” 

“ Did you think I w^as lost ? ” 

“ I thought you were never coming. Why are you so 
lateV” 
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And I am only here now to tell you I cannot come — if 
that is not Irish. Stanton — you know Stanton ? ” 

“Yes: a little.” 

“Well, poor follow, he has met* with an accident to-night, 
through the bursting of a gun. I was starting to cpme hero 
when they sent for me: ho is in great pain, in shocking 
spirits, and cannot bear mo to leave him. 1 told him he 
must g^vo mo half-an-hour — and I camo hero to tell you 
about it.” 

“ I am so sorry. How Hero comes St. Ives again,” 

she broke olf, in a hurried whisper. “Say I am engaged 
to you, Leolin.” 

The Duke of St. Ives received his answer, and the other 
looked at his watch. “ I must stay for this one waltz, 
Anna : the temptation is not to be resisted.” 

She put her arm wuthin his, and his eyes happened to fall 
upon tlio flowers. “They are well arranged, Anna, are 
they not ? 

“I knew they camo from you,” slie breathed softly. 
“ This bouquet and another were loft. Mamma jum 2 )od to 
the conclusion that the more beautiful one must bo from the 
duke, and ordered mo to uso it. His lies neglected on the 
table at home.” 

“ Anna, I shall begin to fear that the duke is dangerous,” 
ho said, as he held her, somewhat closer than he need have 
done, in the whirling waltz. 

She smiled and half shook her head, but her shy, pretty 
eyes were bent to the ground; otherwise he might have 
seen how full of love they were. 

“And now I must not linger another moment,” ho ex- 
claimed, when the dance was over. “ Poor Stanton ! ” 

“ Leolin, I don’t believe you thave spoken a single word 
to any one else in the room ! ” 

“ I don’t think I have : St. Ives excepted. I looked for 
Ibis mother when I camo in, and could not see her.” 

“ I wJis very nearly not coming, Leolin. • We are throe of 
us, you know — and had Lucy not married she would have 
made four. The duke called to-day and talked to mamma, 
and made her promise to bring me.” 
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‘‘You should contrive to give the dnkg a hint. Good- 
night, my dearest.” 

He left her sitting where she was, and quitted the room. 
Anna’s eyes followed him.** She saw him step aside to greet 
the duchess, saw him turn at the door to give herself a last 
look.^ With his departure, the evening’s happiness had gone 
out for her. 

“ I never heard anything like it ! ” uttered Lady Anna 
Ilctlcy, as she stood before her mother the next morning, 
with flushed chocks. “ How stupid ho must be ! ” 

“ Stupid ? ” echoed the countess. 

“ Was such a thing ever heard of, mamma ? As if ho 
could not have waited till a proper time and seasori ! And 
what in the w^orld took papa there last night? I don’t 
think he has troubled a ball for years.” 

“ Is anything the matter with Anna ? ” exclaimed Lady 
(Jcraldine, wdio had entered whilst her sister was speaking. 

“ A piece of good fortune is the matter witli her,” returned 
the countess. “St. Ives spoke to your papa last night 
about her.” 

“lias he made her an offer?” breathlessly returned 
Geraldine. 

“ Yes. I knew it was coming.” 

“ And what is she grumbling at ? ” 

“We always do things by the rules of contrary,” cried 
.tlie countess, shrugging her shoulders. “ The more liap])iness 
is rained upon us, the more wo grumble. Discontent is 
indigenous to England.” 

“But think of the stupid w^ay in which he went to 
w’ork,” retorted Anna : “ never to give me a hint of what ho 
was about to do, but to go Uimdering off to papa ! And to 
speak to him in his own ball-room, at his own house ! I 
wx)nder papa listened to Iiiin.” 

“ What did it matter where he spoke to him ? ” 

“ It matters this — that he ought to have told me first, and 
not have broken it to pa2)a without my knowledge.” 

“ You must have seen what w^as comiitg — — ” 

“ What is the matter ? ” 
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^Tho interruption came from Lady Mabel. Slio and 
(jreraldinc had lain in bed late, as in fact had Lady Essing- 
ton, and so made their first appearance in a desultory manner 
wlien tlie day was advanced. 

“Only that Anna is an idiot,” exclaimed Geraldine, in 
answer to her sister’s question. “ Yes, Anna ; I rc'peat that 
you must have known what was coming. He had tfirted 
enough with you.” 

“ There’s the evil of it,” cried Anna. “ Men are so much 
given to flirting nowadays, that you cannot tell what is 
flirting and what is reality : and woe to the feelings of any 
girl who mistakes the false for the genuine. If the Duke 
of 8t. Ives lias flirted with me — thougli I hate the word, 
and I have not encouraged him — others have flirted with 
him. Some of you girls have been ready to pull him to 
pieces in the contest.” 

“Mamma, just listen to her — sho says she has not en- 
couraged him ! ” exclaimed Mabel, with a smile. 

“ I have not encouraged him more than I could help,” 
said Anna. “ When he has talked to me, I have answered 
him ; when ho has asked mo to dance, I have not said No. 
I like talking, and I like dancing. Was it my place to 
assume that he was only paving the way to ask me to marry 
him?” 

“ You have worked for it, though, in your quiet way,” 
retorted Mabel, who was saying all this out of sheer vexation 
that the prize should have escaped herself. 

“ Indeed, I have not,” spoke Anna, earnestly. “ He has 
always sought me, and I could not avoid that ; but I liLve 
not encouraged him.” 

Mabel retorted. “ Only last night you went to his house, 
taking the flowers ho left for yokin’’ 

A smile crossed Anna’s face. “ Well, it is done, and it 
cannot be undone,” she rejoined ; “ but I must repeat, that 
he has acted as — as only one gifted with as little brains as 
the Duke of St. Ives could act.” 

“ What do you mean is done, and can’t be undone ? ” 

“ His speaking t© papa. And I say ho has no sense, to 
have been so premature.” 
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Lady Essmgton lifted her hand in warning. ‘‘ Take 
care, young lady, that you don’t show these airs before 
him ; or he may think twice before completing the bargain. 
And hero he is — lie said hfl^ should call early.” 

But the footsteps ascending the stairs were not the 
duke’s, ^liey were those of the gentleman with whom 
Anna* had snatched a waltz the previous night, during the 
brief period of his stay in the crowded rooms. The servant' 
threw wide the door : 

‘‘ Mr. Pomeroy.” 

Mr. Pomeroy was not the Duke of St. Jves* and some 
little disappointment may have been felt by Tjady Essing- 
ton. But if so, it was momentary, for hlr. IN mien »y wjis 
also a favoured visitor, lie told them c»f the painful 
accident to his friend Stanton: a young man who was 
attached like himself to one of the embassies abroad, and 
was just now ovci* here on leave. 

Before he had quite iiiiished the recital, the old Dowagcir 
Faulcot came in with her two nieces; intimate friends of 
the Essingtons, who might call early or late. Lady Faulcot 
began a tale of scandal more interesting in its way than 
the gun accident to Stanton. In the midst of it Anna 
escaped to the conservatory, and was followed by JVIr. 
Pomeroy. 

“ Leolin, he has asked for me ! ” she exclaimed, when 
they were sheltered in that retreat, and beyond the ears in 
the drawing-room. 

‘‘ St. Ives ? ” 

• Oh yes. He si)oke to papa last night — actually in his 
own ball-rooms. If he had only spoken to me, 1 could hav(‘, 
given him an answer quietly, a^d there w'ould have been an 
end to him, and no one need have beem the wiser. I am not 
sure that it is honourable to tell you this, Leolin ; but -- but 
— ])apa accepted him.” 

Leolin Pomeroy's brow flushed, for he loved lier with a 
passionate love: but the pride of his race rose within him. 
Mr. Pomeroy, secure in his descent of untold gem ratiojis, 
afraid of the new Duke of St. Ives, whoae ancestors, seventy 
years ago, were of the people! Anna glanced at liini* 
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timidly, her lovely eyes full of tears. Ho drew her to him, 
anvl bent down his face with a tender whisper. 

« 'VYbich shall it be ? — the Duke of St. Ives, or Leolin 
Pomeroy ? ” 

“ Oil, Leolin, why do you ask me ? You know.” 

“Is your father at home?” he inquired bet\Yeen liis 
kisses. “ ( Jan ho bo scon ? 

“ Would you ask him now, Leolin 1 ” 

“ Now. Before I leave the house. You must be my 
promised wife this day, love, if you would not bo his.” 

They drew apart hurriedly, for voices broke on their 
cars, ominously near. Lady Essington and the dowager 
and the rest came in view, f)erhaps to see what tlie young 
people might bo doing. They saw Anna seated on a large 
flower-pot turned upside down, training the refractory 
branches of a rare plant with a refractory name, and Mr. 
Pomeroy ungallantly standing with his back to her, lost in 
contemplation of the wonderful American aloe, whicli 
blossomed but once in a century. 

Lady Eaulcot’s sight was keen, and her imagination 
lively. “ You should have your eyes about you,” cried she 
confidentially to the countess. “Anna is just at the age 
that she may have her head turned ; and Ikj does not want 
for attractions, that young Pomeroy.” 

“ My dear dowager, Anna is safe. She luarries St. Ives.” 

“ Eh ? Who says so ? ” ejaculated the dowager. 

“He proposed for her to the carl yesterday. It is all 
settled.” 

“ Pity the rest of the girls, then ! ” cried Lady Faulcot. 
“ What will they do ? — they arc all dying to be her gi'acc’Of 
St. Ives. Is it true that young Stanton lias shot his head off V” 
continued she, passing further on between the plants, and 
addressing Leolin Pomeroy. < 

“ Not his head, madam. One of his eaizs and part of his 
hand.” 

“ What careless simpletons you young men are, to get 
toying with guns ! I would rather play with a wild hyena, 
for my jiart.” 

“ There was a flaw in it," said Leolin. “ Bishop 
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“Oil, of course. That’s sure to he the talc— Hisliop, 
Bishop ! He’s always in fault ; never youi; own awkward- 
ness. Anna, we are to congratulate you, I hear. Take 
care, child, that you don’t receive a stray shot yourself. 
When this news is knowif*, there arc some would give you 
one if they dared.” 

“ Whaf news ? ” asked Anna, unconsciously. 

“ That you have accepted St. Ives. All the girls wanted 
him, you know.” 

“ Is, the earl at home ? ” qu^^^^y demanded Leolin of 
Lady Essington. 

“ 1 believe he is in his study. Do you want him ? ” 

“ I will go to his study,” said he. 

The Dowager Lady Faulcot took her departure with her 
train : but not before Anna had whispered a word' t .> her 
that her congratulations wore premature — of 'which the old 
lady believed as mucdi as she chose. Not long after that, 
Anna heard the study bell ring, and Mr. Pomeroy was 
shown out. Then came a message to Lady Essington : the 
carl wanted her in his study. Mabel and Geraldine followed 
their mother out of the room, but not to tbo study ; and this 
left Anna alone, 

Slio was alono when the next caller was shown in — the 
Duke of 8t. Ives. The young duke, seizing the favourable 
oppei’tunity, repeated in person the oifer lie had made to 
her father the previous night. Anna, very mucli disiresed 
now tliat it bad come to a point, refused biin, kindly but 
firmly. 

“ This cannot bo your final decision I ” exclaimed tbo 
youhg man, displaying emotion. 

‘at is indeed.” 

“ But ^vlly have you suffered me to hope ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Anna, have not suffered it : at least, 
not willingly. What have I done to encourage hope? 
How could 1 have acted otlterwiso ? You have been pleased 
to single me out, ratlier more perliaps than you have ()ther 
girls, but I shrank from your attentions instead of — ~ " 

“ It was tliat shrinking from me that ^von me,” iuti;rru])ted 
the simple-hearted duke ; “ it w’as indeed.*’ 
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“ I am very sorry : but I cannot see that I am to blame, 
I could not speak to you before you first spoke to me. I 
could not dare to assume that you were about to propose to 
me, without being sure of it.” 

The duke allowed that : but he grew hot and somewhat 
incoherent in his disappointincnt. 

“ Anna, can you not say that you — will let it wait, for a 
time, and think of it ? ” 

“ Oh*no, I cannot ; it must not wait a day. I can never 
say otherwise than I do liow.” 

The duke nervously pulled his glove about. “ I would 
try to make you so happy: I would not have a will but 
yours.” 

Anna was nervous also : it was her first attempt at a 
refusal. ' She stammered out that hti was very kind ; very 
good. 

“ I’m sure I thought you liked me.” 

‘‘And I do like you, very much indeed,” she answered, in 
the candour of her heart. “But not — kot in that way. I 
like you very much better than any of the other young men 
wc know. Except — except perhaps one or two,” she lamely 
added, with a blush. 

“ I fear you love some one else, Lady Anna.” 

The blush deepened. Her face was a picture of confusion. 

“ I see how it is,” he w'hispcred. “ I have been indulging 
a foolish hopo^and it had no foundation. I trust you will 
forgive me.” 

“ We can bo friends still,” slie answered earnestly, 
glancing almost appealingly at him through lier tears, fur 
few natures were more true and tender than Anna Hetley’s. 
“ Please believe that I would not willingly have deceived 
you.” . 

“ I do ; I do believe you. ' It has been my fault —my 
mistake.” 

“ If you bad only spoken one little word to nie but, as I 
say, I. could not speak to you,” she timidly repeated, feeling^ 
in her concern and sympathy, that she- had unwittingly 
inflicted some cru^l woe upon him. The duke prepared t<> 
leave. 
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“ I sluill iiovor care for any one else, Anna.” 

Ho nervously put out liis hand, tlioii dr6w it back, then 
put it out again. The young duke did not know what 
iiiiglit be the etiquette oi\ these occasions. Anna knew as 
little; but she frankly put her hand into his— and jn'cssod 
it ; soiud vague idea running through her mind that it 
might soften the blow. 

The duke sighed. “ I think the next best thing to having 
you — will be to have your sister,” he observed, deliberating 
with himself. ‘‘If I cannot be your husband, it Avill be 
something to be your brother. I don’t hjvo her, it’s true; 
but I shall never love any one now.” 

The candid avowal, and the rueful tone it was made in, 
changed the current of Anna’s feelings. She, almost 
laughed. 

“ Oh yes ; that would be delightful, if you could only 
fancy one of them. Which of them do yfm iiu'an, Mabel or 
( ioraldino ” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the duke; “I have not 
thought about it. 1 must talk to my motlier. Good- 
bye.”' 

Sliaking her hand again, he quitted tlie room, and was 
out of the house quickly. Anna, inexpressibly relieved in 
more ways than one, bummed a merry waltz, and danced 
round and round tbo room. 

Lady Essington bad found her husband Avaiting for Inn* 
in bis study. A little man, Avearing a black velvet cap on 
the top of bis bead, and a floAA^cry chintz drossing-goAvn : 
a lyei’ry-hearted little man, Avbo liked to take things 
pleasantiy. 

“ Did you send Pomeroy to m<* ? ” bo asked. 

“ I told him you A\m*e here. Why V ” 

‘‘ I^hon you don’t knoAV Avluit he wants V ” 

“ How should I know? To talk about Stanton, perhajis.” 
wants Anna.” 

The countess questioned Avith her eyes and li])s. “ Wants 
her for Avhat ? ” 

To bo his Avifo.” 

‘‘ AVliat a donkey he must be! ” uttered the lady, irascibly. 

^ ronjf'vcy AI)S.^v'. 13 
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“ Why, the old Dowager of Barham let it out to him that 
she was going tci^ marry St, Ives.” 

“ But is she going to marry St. Ives ? ” 

“ What should prevent her retorted the countess. 

“ She may like some one else better. Mr. Pomeroy says 
she does.” 

“ I wish Mr. Pomeroy had been buried in the Pomeroy 
vaults before he had come upsetting things in tliis way ! ” 
was the intemperate rejoinder of Lady Essington. “ There’s 
not such a match in all England as St. Ives ; if Anna were 
to refuse him I would never forgive her. Besides, she can’t 
do so now : that prating old dowager is off to tell it to all 
London.” 

The earl laugluid : he enjoyed the joke. “ You and the 
dowager must settle it between you,” said he, “ I suppose 
you told her first. But, if Anna has Mr. Pomeroy in her 
head, slic can’t marry 8t. Ives.” 

Lady Essington scowled. “ Would you let her marry 
Pomeroy, witli 8t. Ives in the way V ” 

“I would let her marry Pomeroy with St. Ives in tlio 
way, or out of it,” returned tlie good-natu]*cd carl. “ When 
young people take mutual likings, of what use standing out 
against them. Had there been anything objectionable in 
Pomeroy, any cause against his wooing her, why did you 
suffer them to meet ? Here has he been continually in the 
house, like a tame cut. Not that I complain of it : I like 
the young fellow.” 

“I have allowed him to come in, like a tamo cat, as you 
elegantly express it, ])ecause I hoped he would bike a fancy 
to Geraldine,” was the answm*, sliarply spoken. “■ I am sure 
it is to Geraldine he lias chiefly talked.” 

“ Wlien he has talked aloud,” jiut in Lord Essington, 
with another laugh. “ I always thought it was Anna, and 
so I tell you. They \vero for ever togother when we were 
abroad; you kiiow^ that, Lucinda. I sa^v them last night, 
wdiispcring, and twirling about in that brainless dance, that's 
only good for making the head reel and the heart faint.” 

“ My daughters, have been too properly reared to allow 
tbcmselves to become foolishly attached,” said she loftily. 
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“ Hut nature’s nature,” cried the earl. 

“ And training’s training,” retorted the co*untess. “ \Vhat 
if tlioy did see each other sometimes abroad ? — he was 
notliiug but a yemnger soi\ then, and had no more hope of 
coming into the Pomeroy estates than I liad.” 

•’* fie says she loves him ; and he says he ardently loves 
her,”nvas the only answer tfie earl gave to this. “I belie v(‘ 
ho does.” 

Love ! ” rejoined my lady, scornfully. “ Love must give 
place to cx 2 )edieDcy. “ Did he speak of the duke ? ” 

“ Yes, he did,” replied the earl, laughing. “ Ho called 
him names : the bran’ new Hrummagem duke ! ” 

Lady Essington’s eyes flashed fire. “Shameful! How 
dar(‘d lie ? ” 

“ Dared ? Oh, come ! These men with long 2 >edigi‘ecs (wi5 
are not very old ourselves, you know, Liudnda) do hold new 
peoide in eontcm])t. In j>oint of descent, the 1 )iikc of St. 1 ves 
is not worthy to buckle on the garter of Lcolin IVimeroy.” 

Lady Essington’s rejoinder was arrested. 8ho hoard the 
duke’s voice upon the stairs; and, 02 )cning the door, saw 
him 2 >assiiig along the liall. He was dc 2 >arfing after his 
iutciwiew with Anna. Lady Essington hastened to accost 
him; but the duke, ever so far on then, looked back witli a 
cold bow, and was gone. 

“ Slie has refused him ! ” exclaimed the countess, sinking 
into a chair. “ I’d lay all I am worth, that she has refused 
Jiim. And I never kne^v he was here ! And that old 
dowager will havo gone round tlic town 2 n*ochiiming the 
lui^xgeniont ! If Anna has lieen so great an idiot, I think 1 
shall lock her U2> 1 ” 

She hent her angry and hasty steps to the drawing-room, 
and caught my young Lady Anna in the midst of In;}- 
waltzing. Arresting her l);^the arm, she turned lier round 
the other way ; not very gently. 

“ What liavQ you been doing to the Duke of St. Ives ? ” 

“ Mamma ! how you startled me ! ” 

What have you been doing to the Duke of St. 1 v^ s y ” 

‘‘ Oh, jilcase don’t be angry ! ” im 2 >lor 4 d Anna. ^ i only 
told tlie duke I could not marry liim.” 
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“You wicked girl! Not marry him! Not marry St, 
Ives ! Maho], come here,’’ interrupted the countess, hearing 
Lady Mabel enter the room; “look at your sister there! 
She lias been refusing St. Ives.” 

“ You have not ? ” debated Mabel, slowly, speaking to 
x\nna. “ You are not quite a fool, au fond.** 

“Such a fuss!” cried Anna, goaded into reb(Sllion. 
“ WJio’s St. Ives ? Lcolin Pomeroy calls him ” 

“ Be still, you shameless child ! ” interrupted the countess. 
“ How dare you mention Pomeroy to my face ? — after send- 
ing him to your papa with a tale that you had fallen in love 
with liim, and he with you ! ” 

Anna stood with blushing cheeks and fallen eyelids. 
They might read in her face that it was no fable, the love 
('-xistiiig between her and Loolin. 

“ Mabel, he called St. Ives a bran’ new Brummagem duke, 

or some such vulgarism ; and — and ” Lady Essington 

hardly knew wdicthcr to subside into hysterics, or to shake 
Anna — “ your father takes his part ; says he shall have her.” 

“He is Loolin Pomeroy,” observed Anna, in low tones. 
“But for the Duke of 8t. Ives wanting me, mamma, you 
would never have thought of objecting to him.” 

“ Right, child,” exclaimed the earl, who had come in now, 
and was ready to burst with suppressed laughter. “ I say 
if they had not wanted you to have young Pomeroy, ho 
should not have been allowed to come hercj.” 

“ Well, papa,” cried Mabel, sharply, “ I never thouglit 
you would have U'plndd Anna in such conduct.” 

“ What conduct ? ” asked the earl. 

“ She has encouraged the duke shamefully ; no one els<5 
lais had a chance with him ; and I do say that to turn round 
U 2 >on Iiim now is not good behaviour. Only last night, she 
went })arading his l)ouquot in his rooms.” 

Tiord Essiegton, for all his good nature, had as keen a 
sense of wdiat w'as right and wrong as other His 

face wore a displeased look as he turned to Anna. She bit 
her li 2 >.s to hide a smile. 

“ 1hvo bomptets canu' for me, jiapa. The one wais a 
beauty, and mamma ordered me to use it.” 
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^‘But you had no right to use it,” screamed th e. count ( 
if you meant to reject the duke to-day.” 

“ But it was not the duke’s,” returned Anna ; “ the duke’s 
was tlie one wc loft at ho^no. The one I took was sent to 
me by Leolin Pomeroy ” 

A pause. They wore taking in the sense of the treason. 

“ You deceitful little ” began her motlier. But tJie 

earl burst into a bearty laugh, which drowned the re st of 
tlie reproach. 

Leolin Pomeroy, unlike liis brother Georg(s had lost no 
time in assuming his new honours, as head of liic liouse. 
Kcsigiiiiig his diplomatic post at once, he liastimial to 
Lond(jii, made a flying visit to the abbey, and then w(uit 
back to London again, all within a week. Ilis attraction 
was the Lady Anna Hetley, whom he luid nifd and seen a 
groat deal of abroad. He bad not dared to hope for her 
when he was a nameless, obscure attache : but he meant to 
have her now that ho reigned at Pomeroy. » 


(TTAPTEIl II. 

LADY AKNA. 

‘AVkat slur is it that lies on the Pomeroy escutcheon? I 
aip, almost sure there is one.” 

The question was put by Lady Geraldine ; and her mother 
at once began to ransack her memory. Slie fancied slic had 
heard of something disagreeable that happened in tlie family 
a f(uv years ago. The Essingtons had not been intiinab; 
with the Pomeroys: the eldest daughter, Lue3% had oij(*«^, 
wluui staying, wdth some people in the samo^ county, bi eii 
taken to the abbey on a short visit. Lucy was marrii d now, 
and lived in Ireland. Last year, during a stay tlie JOssing- 
tons had made on the Continent, they Invd seen a good deal 
of tlie young attache. He was plain and poor Leolin 
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ri)incroy tlioii. He wan the reigning lord now : but it was 
most unreasonable of him to come after Anna when the 
Duke of St. Ives wanted her. Lady Essington was not a 
woman to give up her way or her will without a fight for it. 
She had set her heart upon marrying Anna to the duke, who 
could hardly count his riches, and she did not choose to bo 
frustrated by the (comparatively speaking) poor Lord of 
Pomeroy. This suggestion of Geraldine’s was, therefore, 
as welcome to her as gold ; for, if there was a hole in the 
IVmieroy coat, it was clearly her duty to find it out. Should 
it prove to be a large one, she might make it a pretext for 
declining the alliance. 

Down, on the spur of the moment, as soon as she had 
swallow, ed her luncheon, went Lady Essington to Lincoln’s 
Inn, to the oflices of that noted firm of solicitors, Hildyard 
and Praol. Kather to the annoyance, it must be owned, of 
her two elder daughters, who had wanted to secure the 
carriage for some expedition of their own. Mr, Hildyard 
chanced to be disengaged, and she was at once shown into 
his private room. 

It was not the first conference that Lady Essington had 
held in that room: a small compartment softly carpeted, 
with a large light window, and walls that seemed to be 
made of deed-boxes. Her husband had a great deal of 
trouble with their only son, the spendthrift Viscount Ciirdine, 
necessitating many consultations and much arrangement 
with the lawyers, and her ladyship liked to have, herself, a 
finger in the 23ic. Mr Hildyard was one of the wealthiest, 
most upright, and renowned solicitors in London : quite a 
gentleman of the old school, and a Roman Catholic. As a 
matter of course, his practice lay chiefly with those who 
held the same faith, amongst whom were the Essingtons 
and the Pomeroys. 

As Lady Essington entered, he rose from l|is scat : an 
elderly, neat,, silent man, dressed in black with a white 
shirt-frill — a mode of attire not unusual for lawyers in 
those days, Ilis face was fair, his light eyes wore calm, 
and on the top of bis head, getting bald now, lay a sprinkling 
of powder. 
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“ Well, and wliat can I do for you to-day ! ” he asked, 
when greetings had passed, and he had plabed Lady Essiiig- 
ton in a seat and resumed his own at his table. “ Any fresh 
coni2)lication for Lord Ca*xdine ? ” 

‘‘ No, no, nothing of that sort,” she impatiently interrupted, 
waving •her hand as if she would wave away the subject 
]iis f^ucstion touched upon, and the trouble it invariably 
suggested. “I have come to ask what you know of the 
Pomeroys of Pomeroy.” 

Mr. Hildyard did not immediately answer, lie sat, as he 
often did sit, with his right hand inside his waistcoat, lying 
across the cambric frill of his shirt. 

“ I think there is some blot on their escutcheon,” slio con- 
tinued. “ I want to know what it is.” 

“ There is no blot on tlieir escutcheon, to my knowledge, 
Lady Essington,” spoke Mr. Hildyard now. “ Unless you 
allude to the fatal quarrel which took jdace between fluj lord 
and his brother Rui)ert, resulting in the former’s death.” 

“ That's it,” spoke Lady Essington quickly. “ I remember 
now' — and how disgracefully the young wife was mixed up 
with it. One brother killed the other.” 

‘‘ Yes, they quarrelled, and — and there was a fatal 
stiuggle.” 

“ 1 w'ish you would relate the 2)artieular8.” 

Mr, Hildyard entered U2>on the recital — giving the heads 
of the story briefly. He cast no blame on any one : lawyers 
are cautious : not even upon the young Lady of Pomeroy. 
But Lady Essington, her memory thus refreshed, w^as recall' 
iqg the details of the story as they recurred to her. The 
lord’s wife was said to favour his handsome brother Eiipert, 
and a quarrel took place : a scufBe, in which tho elder W'as 
killed: she remembered that now. Mr. Hildyard assented. 
Yes, he said, a jhstol went off and it shot the lord ; and 
Eupert had made good his escape. It was evident to I.ady 
Essington that tho lawyer spoke very unwillingly imlccjd : 
and but for her own shrewd questioning she would have 
learnt next to nothing. 

“ Tho late lord, George, never cam^ homo to entijr on 
his inheritance,” observed Mr. Hildyard, passing from thd 
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quarrel to a more legitimate portion of the subject. “ Ho 
Avoiild have come shortly, had he uot died — as I have reason 
to know from liis letters to me.” 

“ Y'es, ho died,” assented Lady Essington : ‘‘ and that 
brought the attache, Looliii, Lord of Pomeroy. \Yell now, 
should you not consider that that fatal quarrel ivellects a 
lasting disgrace on Lcoliii Pomeroy V” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Hildyard, more warmly than he 
generally spoke. “ Leolin Pomeroy stands as j^ure from 
disgrace, in my opinion, as poor Guy stood when ho suc- 
ceeded his father. If would be a cruel thing, madam, if one 
brother must bo held responsible for the ill-doing of another. 
That is a creed which 1 hope will never obtain amongst 
Englishmen.” 

“ I didn’t say ho was to be held resj^onsible ; I said the 
matter i*eflected disgrace on him,” retorted my lady. “ And 
so it does.” 

“ And so it docs not — as I think all just men would say. 
Pardon me, Lady Essington : you asked my opinion, and I 
liave given it. Leolin Pomeroy stands as high as a young 
man of noble character can stand.” 

“ He has shown himself a very deceitful man in my house ; 
I can tell you that. Downright wicked.” 

Mr. Hildyard opened his eyes. “ Deceitful ? wicked ? ” 

“ Why, yes : he has come and made love, under the ros(', 
to my daughter Anna. He wants to marry her.” 

A smile crossed the lawyer’s lips. “I see,” he obsorvi;d. 
“ That is his olfcnco, is it ? And — pardon me — why should 
he not marry Lady Anna ? ” 

“ Because I wish her to marry some one else.” 

‘‘It is a good position — that of Lady of Pomeroy; and 
the rent-roll is now free. A position not to be deH2)iscd 
even by one of your daughters, Lady Essington.” 

“But he has iixed upon the wrong daughter, don’t you 
see : Anna might be Duchess of St. Ives to-morrow. Pome- 
roy might have had either of the other two, and welcome.” 

“ And what does Lady Anna say V ” 

“ Say — ungrateful, little monkey! — says Bho’llliave Pome- 
roy and not St. Ives. Her father upholds her.” 
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responded Mr. Ilildyard. “Well, 1 don'l know 
niucli of the duke, but ho seems to me fatJiei* lui oinpty- 
iieadcd young fellow. I should prefer Leolin ]\)iiuroy 
inysolf.” 'K 

“ Why, you arc as bad as the carl I What did ho say to 
my face •this morning, that husband of miu(i ? — that the duk(i 
n as hot lit to buckle on the garters of the Lords of J\)mor()y.” 

“He spoke of their descent, I assume,” observed IVlr. 
Ilildyard shrewdly. “ Descent goes for something, madam.” 

“ I would rather have money,” she retorted, candidly. 
“ But I suppose it is of no use taking up your time any 
longer.” 

The lawyer rose. “ I assure you, Lady Essington, that 
I know nothing against the honour of Leolin romeroy. Or 
against that of the Pomeroy family, if we except that fatal 
quarrel.” 

But Lady Essington, as she drove back to Thirkeley 
Square, still thought there was something else, though she 
was unable to recall what. The probability was, that 
rumours of that old tale, touching the “ wiclced lord,” had 
at some time or other reached her ears and might be floating 
indistinctly in her brain. 

“ You might have spared yourself the visit, mamma,” 
were the words Geraldine accosted her with as she entered. 
“ Old Mrs. Knox has been here and told us all about it. 
The late Lord of Pomeroy killed his brother.” 

“ The brother killed the late lord,” corrected laidy 
Essington. “ And we must all liave bad memories to forg(;t 
it.. It was done in a scuffle.” 

“ M]*s. Knox called it murder.” 

“Old Ilildyard called it a scuffle. But he is as close as 
vvax. It was not the late lord, however, Geraldine. That 
was George, who has recently died, and who never cumt^ 
home at alj.” 

“ It was Guy : the one that Lucy knew.: and wliat a 
creature that wife of liis must have been ! Mrs. Knox say s 
the inquest brought it in wilful murder, and the hiotlicr 
who did it is being looked for still. tAiiy way, wluther 
killing or murder, it was altogether disrcputalde.” 
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“Most disreputable,” warmly assented Lady Essington. 
“Where’s AnnaV” 

“ Papa called her dowui to the study,” crossly answered 
(Geraldine, who was often in a temtper the reverse of amiable, 
and was especially so to-day. She had had private hopes 
herself of Leolin Pomeroy : and now he had cast upon her the 
unpardonable slight of passing her over for her younger sister. 

The .countess hastened to the study to sec what treason 
might be hatching. Once that simple husband of hers, who 
had as little notion of the social proiirieties of life as an 
owl, and that simple Anna, who had less, got plotting 
together without herself to kcej) them in order, there was 
no guessing at the result. 

“ Annfi, arc your afFections fixed upon Leolin Pomeroy ? ” 
began the carl, in his simple, straightforward way, when he 
had called her down to bis study and closed the door. 

Anna’s chocks grew crimson. She turned to the window, 
whicli Jiad an agreeable view of a small back yard, to screen 
them, 

“ Or upon the Duke of St. Ives ? ” 

She glanced up at him now. “ Oh, papa, no ! I don’t 
care for the duke. I only like him as a friend ; I could not 
bo his wife. And — and ” 

“ And what ? Speak freely, my dear, . This is a solemn 
subject.” 

“ I thought also that a union with the duke would not be 
quite suitable for me. We are not of the same faith.” 

“ True. But so many intermarriages take place now that 
— at any rate, your mother sees no objection. We will pass 
that (piestioii. I only wish to give you a word of advice, 
Anna: before deciding irrevocably, make sure that you 
know your own mind. The young men are both desirable ; 
I like them much. Pomeroy has the advantage in lineage, 
St. Ives in wealth : not but that, in my opinion, Pomeroy is 
quite sufficiently rich. The wife of the Duke oi St. Ives, let 
him marry whom he may, will be mistress and master ; he 
will make a kind, docile, obedient husband. The Lords of 
Pomeroy, on the contrary, have the reputation of liking to 
rule their wives with an imperative will.” 
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TwirB (stood ill lier eyes as she looked iip. '-rapa,, 1 
could not respect or love a man wlio would yield his will to 
mine in great things. I must be able to reverence my 
husband, to find him one*4hat I can obey: and I am cciiain 
that Leolin will ever love me and be good to me.” 

“ lie ft so, then,” said the earl, as he kissed her for<;]i<iad. 
“ Lenig life and happiness to you, my dear, as the wife of 
Leolin romeroy ! ” 

It was at this critical juncture that Lady Essington in- 
terrupted them, her bonnet on, her shawl not unfastened, 
just as she had come in from Mr. Hildyard’s. Wlien she 
found that her husband had weakly given his promise to 
Anna, her indignation was unbounded. 

‘‘ Why, you must bo out of your mind, Lord Essington ! 
Think of the duke’s wealth ! ” 

‘‘ Wealth ! Oh, ho has a good deal of that. More inomiy 
than brains.” And my young Lady Anna, being so far 
wanting in reverence as to laugh, her mother tapped lier 
arm sharply. 

“I have a great mind to shake yon, you undutiful child. 
Who is he, that Leolin Pomeroy, beside tl^e Duke of St. 
Ives V The other day Im was only a miserable attache.” 

But, mamma, he is owner of Pomeroy now.” 

‘‘ Owner of fiddlestick ! Have you reflected what it is to 
be a duchess, and to be richer than almost every other 
woman in London ? ” 

“ I should not know what to do with so much,” said 
Anna, simjdy. “ Besides, the duke is not of our faith.” 

What of that ? lie would not interfere with your faith, 
or you with his. I dare say you might have the honour of 
converting him in the first twelvemonth.” 

“ I should not try to convert him,” said Anna. I am 
not clever enough for that. And I think good j)eop]e liko 
to keep to^the faith in which they have been reared — if they 
do their duty in it.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” spoke the countess, sarcastically, while the 
earl nodded approval at Anna. “ How higlily ridiculous 
you arc ! You could let his faith alonu if yfJii chose.” 

“ But I should not like it at all,” pleaded Anna. “ I 
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should not like for my husband to worship in one church, 
and I in another ” 

She seemed quite excited; her fingers were interlaced, 
tears were in her eyes. Lord Jlssington fondly laid his 
hand upon her head to reassure her. 

“ And indeed, mamma, for these reasons and others, I 
cannot marry the Duke of St. Ives. Papa has been so kind 
as to say that ho does not object to Leolin Pomeroy : if you 
object, why, I must remain unmarried. I could never have 
any one but Leolin.” 

“ There, there,” said the earl, soothingly. “ IVe said it, 
and I’ll stick to it. Leolin Pomeroy is quite rich enougli 
for you and me, Anna ; and your mother would have 
thought him so, but for St. Ives. You be off upstairs, my 
dear, and tell Pomeroy I say so. He has just gone up, I 
fancy : I told him he might call for his answer this after- 
noon.” 

“ You have done a pretty thing ! ” snapped my lady, as 
Anna escaped. “ Letting the best match in the world go 
out of tlie family I ” 

“ One can’t be always wise,” smiled ihe earl, good- 
humouredly. “ I am not going to have my children made 
unhappy for all the matches in Christendom.” 

“ You’d rather see them old maids. I know that.” 

“I don’t know but I’d as soon see them old maids, as 
not,” he avowed. “Marriage is all a lottery. But that’s 
not the present question. I don’t myself understand liow 
Anna is to bo an old maid if she marries Leolin Pomeroy.” 

“ You always were aggravating, you know, Essington.” , 

“ I really don’t know it : I did not think I was,” he 
answered, still smiling. “ I confess, looking at the matter 
with my eyes, Pomeroy scorns to be an exceedingly suitable 
match, ay, and a good match, for any of the girls. I say 
you would have thought so yourself, Lucinda, but for getting 
St. Ives on the brain.” 

“ I have not got St. Ives on the brain.” 

No ? Well, it looks like it.” 

“ But for me, Essington, the girls might go altogether to 
the dogs. Look at Lucy. Because she fell in love with 
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tliat foolisli fellow, Captain Blake, and lie with her, yon 
iinist needs let them marry ! Of course she has been buried 
alive ever since at that bog- hole of a place of his, in Ireland, 
living no doubt upon mill^ and potatoes.” 

Lord Essington's face lighted up with mirth. “ It is a 
very pretty place,” he said. “ I would ask nothing better 
than* to live there myself ; and Blake’s a good fellow, and 
Lucy is as happy as the day’s long. And his six thousand 
a-year will give them something better than milk and 
j)otatoes, I take it.” 

“ Do you really mean to let her have him ‘? ” 

“Well, yes; there’s no hcli) for it — and I expect slio has 
told Pomeroy so by this time. It is not my fault ; I did 
not choose him : you must acknowledge that, Lucinda.” 

“ They chose one another, it seems,” snapped the countess. 

“ Quito so. And you, by allowing them to be always 
together, winked at it. Pardon the word.” 

“ But I thought he came for Geraldine,” said poor, mis- 
taken Lady Essington, with something very like a sol). 
“At least, we hoped it. I should have been the envy of 
every house in London had we secured St. Iv('S.” 

The earl laughed. To his unsophisticated nature, tliese 
anglings after settlements, so rife in the great world, were a 
source of both wonder and amusement. 

“ I saw Winchester in the clerks’ office as I came out ; 
waiting to see Hildyard, I suppose,” remarked Lady Essing- 
toii, as she related her visit to the lawyer’s and enlarged 
upon the “ slur” that lay on tlic Pomeroys. “ lie must ho 
in^a mess again.’* 

“ Hildyard is not tlieir man of business.” 

“ Perhaps their own man won’t liave anything more to do 
with Winchester ; he may be trying to get llildyard to take 
him up,” said the countess? “ A fine time Lord Sones must 
have of it ! ” 

“ Ay,” assented her husband, suppressing a sigli. Otlier 
fathers liad “ fine times ” with their sons a*s avcH as Earl 
Hones. 

Meanwhile. Anna, escaping to her o^vn room, etfaccil the 
nuMrks of tears from her face and tlieii w ent to the drau iiig-* 
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room* Leolin, waiting alone, uneasy, full of suspense, 
tui^ned when the door opened. She closed it, and halted 
there. He walked towards her: his face grave, his voice 
low, his hand outstretched. 

“ How is it to be, Anna ? ” ho began, with some emotion. 
“Your father would not give me any answer this morning ; 
he said I must come again.” 

But the tender light in her blue eyes, the soft bluslies 
that came and went, told him enough. With a faint cry of 
pleasure, he caught her to him. 

“ My darling, I see it ! You are to bo mine ? ” 

“ Papa has left it to me, Leolin.” 

“ And then — my darling will leave it to me. And I say 
she must be mine without any unnecessary loss of time.” 

“ Oh, but not yet, Leolin.” 

“ Not yet ! Why so ? ” he asked, taking a chair near 
her. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It is only just settled — only to- 
day.” 

“ But it is a great many to-days that wo have loved eacli 
other. All, Anna^ what should we have done had I remained 
a poor attache? What might l>e in your mind I did not 
presume to ask then ; but I know that I was troubled and 
tormented beyond measure, fearing that, poor as I was, and 
with no position, I might not presume to ask for you. Now 
and then it has crossed my mind to go out to India and beg 
my good-natured brother George to give me an income. I 
think ho would have done it.” 

“ Was ho very good-natured ? ” 

“Very. Few' natures are so generous as was that of 
George Pomeroy. Ho was the least selfisli man I ever 
knew. Ho Avas not married, you know, had no children to 
provide for ; and, I do believe that, had I gone to him and 
told him about you, he -would have made things easy for us. 
What of the duke ? ” 

“ I saw him after you left. I told him how impossible it 
Avas tliat I should accej^t him — and, Leolin, I did say that 
I had longed to give him a hint before, only that of course 
•I could not do so. Ho Avas very kind Avhen he fully under- 
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gtood liow it was ; and I said I Loped wo sLould always bo 
good friends.” 

“ To be sure. We will invite him doTO to romero3\ 1 
like St. Ives myself, and— — WLat a lovely child ! ” 

A little fairy, arrayed in white, with delicate features, 
large, lustrous eyes of light brown, and silky curls, was 
pce]);ng into the room. Lady Anna held out her baud. 

“ Come in, Annalinc.” 

^rjie eliild advanced, modestly and timidly. Leoiiii drew 
]iei‘ towards him. 

‘‘ What a sweet expression ! ” be said aside to Anna. 
“Who is she?” 

“ Tell your name to this gentleman, my dear,” said Anna. 

‘‘ Annaline Hetley,” lisped the child. 

“Aunaline, does she say?” rci)eated Leolin. never 
heard the name before. It is a i)retty one.’” 

‘‘ She is the little daughter of Captain Ilotloy : his fa tin u' 
w’as papa’s first cousin. Frank is a great favourite of 
pa])a’s,” added Anna, changing her language to Freiieh, and 
speaking freely in her open nature, “and deserves to be 
so. But he is very i)oor, and he was sadly ini])rovident in 
marrying early.” 

“ As improvident, I su2)2mse, as I should have been called 
had I married you when I had nothing to marry upon,” 
laughed Leolin. 

“ That is just j)oor Frank’s case,” she said, her eyes light- 
ing up. “ I don’t think ho has juuch besides liis i)ay. lie 
f(-ll in love with the daugliter of a brothe]-ofii(t(U', and 
married her.” 

She Avas poor, also, I suppose? ” 

“ Of course. And slic Avas of no family, therefore I am 
RijiTy to say that all our family des])ise lier, excej^t ]>a[>a, and 
treat her leather cavalierly# But oh, Leolin, she is ojie of 
the best, most refined, and nicest of w^omcn. If any one 
ev(U' had treasure in a Avife, it is Frank. ]*a])a fours, 
though, he will have to sell out.” 

Before the day was over. Lady Essington had conw loiind, 
so far as to be gracious to Leolin. The fact truly Avas, tliat 
she Avould have found no fault Avith’thc alliance —nay, • 
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would have rejoiced in it — had not the duke, with liis riches 
an‘d his title, inopportunely stepped in. Mr. Pomeroy was 
rich, hut the Duke of St. Ives was richer ; and the more wo 
have, yon know, the more we cov^t. 

‘‘ Did Guy Pomeroy leave any children ? inquired Lady 
Geraldine that evening of her mother, when the family sat 
alone. 

“ A girl. No heir.” 

“ I should not care to go to a home already occupied,” she 
continued, for she had not got over her resentment. “ I hear 
the widow lives there : and a nice woman she must be ! ” 

“ She is welcome to live there,” interposed Anna, lier 
sweet voice a very antidote for all ills of temper. “ TJie 
abbey is largo enough for more than one household.” 

“Wh6n Anna becomes Mrs. Pomeroy the widow will 
subside into her proper place,” spoke Lady Essington. 

“ It is usual for the widows of the Lords of Pomeroy to 
liave their own apartments at the abbey,” observed Aniui. 
‘‘ Leolin has told me a great deal about the Pomeroy 
customs.” 

“ Oh, the Pomeroys own to all sorts of old customs and 
traditions, and they think they must obey them : Mrs. Knox 
was saying so to-day,” returned Geraldine. ‘‘Even to 
calling themselves Lords of Pomeroy, which Leolin lias 
wisely dropped. But they were always a peculiar race,” 
she concluded, “ and very superstitious.” 


ClIAPTEK III. 
guy’s child. 

Oi<CE more, as in tlio days gone by, Pomeroy Abbey was 
raising its proud head, conscious of the presence of its chief. 
Jjcolin had come down to see that things should be in readi- 
ness for his bride. ^ Six years now, and no chief had been in 
•residence. 
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Since the death of Guy, his widow had lived in that part 
of the abbey which stood between the gateway and the seulh 
tower. Leolin, wishing to show courtesy to her as his 
brother’s widow (though h,e would never bo able to show her 
cordiality), decided to leave her in it undisturbed. Ho 
would reside in the other part of the front portion, and in 
the n^rth wing, w^hich adjoined it. How Mrs. Pomeroy 
w^ould like to bo deposed from her state and authority — for 
no other had supplanted her — w^as another ejuestion. Slio 
lived a retired life. Stories had gone about to her prejudice 
at the time of Guy’s death, but time had softened down tho 
feeling against her, and formal visits were paid her. Tho 
ardent longing for personal homage and for gaiety, Avhich 
had been amongst her besetting sins, seemed entirely to 
have left her. That fatal night had turned the current of 
her life. She w'as now reserved, cold, proud ; and had 
become, as the French happily term it, a devote. Yet 
liow young she was still — wanting yet some few years of 
thirty. 

Mrs. Pomeroy had not been quite without suitors during 
these six years. Perhaps wo ought to say would-be suitors, 
for only one had ventured to bring matters to a climax. 
Tliat wuis Charles Knox, of the Knoll : ii man of good 
property, and a relative' of old Mrs, Knox, who knew tho 
Essingtoiis. Whether it wuxs Alice Pomeroy’s fertunc, or 
her beauty, or her position, that made tho attraction, certain 
it was that several men desired to marry her. Mr. Knox 
was the first to try his f^tc ; and ho received his answer — 
an answer which surprised him. Had ho jxrcsciited himself 
to IfTrs, Pomeroy with a proposition to j)oison her, he could 
not liavc been met with greater indignation. Sho looked 
ready to strike him — and, egad, I thought she’d have dono 
if/' he said, later, wdien tclTIng the talc to a friend. Mrs. 
Pomeroy ordered him out of the abbey and the doors to bo 
closed against^biin, after telling him that his proposal was 
an insult and himself a madman for making it, and asking 
him, with an intensity of scorn that has rarely been equalled, 
whether he supposed she would marry hw^ after having been 
the wife of the Lord of Pomeroy. Tho ro]>ort of this got 

^ Pomoroy Abbey. 1 4 
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wind someliow ; it served to deter other aspirants, and Mrs. 
R)meroy was left unmolested. 

In the business room below, which had shelves and 
account-books and tin boxes and desks in it, and which 
adjoined another and larger business room that was called 
the audience chamber, sat Leolin Pomeroy, and Gaunt, the 
exgentlcman-keeper. For Gaunt was not the keeper now. 
He had given up that post when ho took upon himself tlio 
control of the property, in compliance with the wishes of 
the late lord, George. 

John Gaunt, looking noble as ever, but worn and thin, sat 
before the large desk, which he always used. It was in fact 
the lord’s desk — when any reigning lord chose to meddle 
with his own affairs and keep his own accounts. Leolin had 
drawn a chair near to it. They were going over the rccoii)ts 
and expenditure of the last six years ; the years that had 
elapsed since Guy died and George succeeded. Leolin, (diief 
now, thought lie liad a right to inquire into these items ; 
and Gaunt, courteous ever, afforded him all the information 
he asked for. 

“ How well the estate has righted itself,” observed Leolin 
in grateful admiration. “You have been an excellent 
manager.” 

“ 1 have done my best,” replied Gaunt. 

“ And were all the net revenues, cxeejit the portion paid 
to Mrs. Pomeroy, transmitted to my brother George ? ” 

“Yes. All.” 

“ You transmitted them yourself? ” 

“ No : I have paid them over to Mr. Ilildyard. It was he 
wdio transmitted them to your brother.” 

“I wonder what George did with the money?” cried 
Leolin musingly, leaning back in his chair and thrusting 
his hands into his pockets. “Cle could not spend it; it’s 
not likely he would, out there. I hope ho has left a will ! ” 

“ Oil yes, he is sure to have done that.” 

“ Not at all sure. Gaunt. George was always careless in 
money-matters — thinking of all the world before himself. 
And his death was unexpected, remember. If he has not 
left a will, who — I wonder — would come in for the money ? ” 



“ liis wife aud child,” spoke Gaunt, who scetncd just then 
to have gone into a reverie on his own score. 

Wife aud child ! You are dreaming, Gaunt,” liiughod 
Lcolin. “ Were you thinking of poor Guy ? ” 

Perhaps 1 was,” said Gaunt, rousing himself, and 
plunging into the hooks again. 

“ J sliould have a share, I suppose ; and J oau, and Isalxd ; 
and — would 
Who, sir‘?” 

“ Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

“ I should fancy not.” 

‘‘I suppose the servants have behaved wcdl, Gaunt V ” 

“ Very well indeed. They have not had too mucli l.o do,” 
added Gaunt, with a smile. 

Leolin throwback his head. “No, indeed! TliO whole 
lot of them basking in idleness here, just because tliey w(U’(3 
G('()rgo’s servants, whilst I had to work like a hoi’se over 
yonder ” 

Gaunt answered nothing. His head was bent over his 
figures again. In half-an-hour their task was hnisliod, and 
(hunit rose, after locking up the desk 

“ Tlicii, in a week’s time we shall see you hero again,** ho 
casually remarked to Leolin ; who was returning to London 
on tlio morrow- 

“In a week’s time you will see me here again, all laurig 
wGl, and my wife with me. And then,” added Lc'olin, 1 
shall ask you to resign your trustceshi]>, Gaunt, and give 
you many thanks for your faithful stewardship. I nicau to 
go in for work myself.” 

I should like to keoj) it on a little longer,” said ( iaunt 
quietly. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ It may be better that T»should do so.” 

You aro not ready with the accounts, I suppose.” 

“ Heady ^t any moment, as far as the accounts go,” replied 
Gaunt. “ But — I am not quite ready on otheV scores.” 

They stood looking at one another. Gaunt, calm, nolde, 
towering in his great height nearly a head ahovo Leolin, 
who was himself only of middle hcigh*t. Leolin thought 
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Gaunt’s manner peculiar ; and he was suddenly struct with 
his loot of illness. 

“ Are you not well, Gaunt?” 

“ Not very.” 

‘‘You are frightfully thin. Why don’t you speat to 
Norris ? ” . 

“ Oh, I don’t thint it is anything serious,” was the caieless 
answer.^ 

“ How do you do, Uncle Lcolin ? ” demanded a young 
lady of some six years old, who came running into the room. 
It was Mary Pomeroy, Guy’s child. She was very pretty ; 
with the largo grey Pomeroy eyes, and well-formed features. 
Her complexion was of that rather dart tinge that some- 
times accompanies grey eyes, and the colour on her cheets 
was more vermilion than rose. She carried her little head 
proudly, her fair curls falling on her neck, and walked with 
tlie air of a queen. 

“ Is it you, Mary ? Come and give mo a kiss,” 

“No, Uncle Leolin,” was the defiant answer. 

“ No ! And why ? ” 

“Because you turned me out of the garden yesterday. 
You made Bridget take me indoors.” 

“ But it rained. You were getting wet — and you had thin 
shoes on.” 

“ They were my dancing shoes : I had been taking my 
lesson. But I won’t kiss you, Uncle Lcolin. I like the 
rain, and I always have my own way when you arc not 
lierc.” 

“Do you? Then it is as well that I should bo h^re, 
Miss Mary.” 

“ Do you know that old Jerome is outside in the corridor? 
He is waiting to see you.” 

“ Is he ? ” cried Leolin, quickVy, “ Tell him to come in, 
there’s a little fairy.” 

“ Y'ou may tell him yourself, Uncle Leolin, If you are 
not good to me, I shall not bo good to you.” ^ 

Anything more commandilig than the air of this little 
lady, as she stood, ^till and resolute, was never seen. Sho 
had inherited the stern, indomitable spirit of her fatlier, 
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and slie had hccii tho indulged plaything of the uhhcy in 
fact, its little mistress — so that all the obstinate self-will 
had been fostered, not repressed. A daring child was Mary 
l\)meroy; and she had vunc of those remarkably sensible, 
juecocious minds that are sometimes looked upon with awe. 
She would say things more suited to a girl of sixteen than 
one 6f six. Lcolin laughed ; and Gaunt, wlio was departing, 
sent in Jerome. 

‘‘ IIow is it you have not been to sec mo before, Ju’ome ? ” 
asked Lcolin, shaking liands with the old man. “ I ]lav(^ 
been here these throe days.” 

Jerome made the best of his excuse. It was only yester- 
day he heard that Mr. Leolin had arrived. 

“ Well, I went to the keep yesterday to sec yon^ ](U’oiue, 
as you did not come to see me, and I could not get in,” 
said Leolin. “ I rang three or four times at tluit tinkling 
old bell of yours, which must have been cast in the year 
One.” 

“ I ask your pardon, sir. I must have stepped out.” 

“ You must bo lonely in that silent keep, J(U’i>me ! Will 
you come back to tho abbey ? ” 

“ Many thanks, Mr. Leolin, but I couhl not,” returned 
the old man, with almost trembling eagerness. “ I’m used 
to my keep now, sir, and I could not leave it again.” 

“As you will. Look hero, Jerome —is Gaunt a little 
touched ? ” 

“ A little w'hat, sir ” 

Touched in the bead,” explained Leolin, tapping bis 
fo;*oliead. Jerome looked surpr;^.ed. 

“ Why, Mr. Leolin, be has one of the strongest of lieads, 
has Gaunt.” 

“His manner was certainly queer this morning, and ho 
looks ill. When I told him I should take the accounts into 
my own liQ,nds, thanking* him for his faithful stewardship, 
he intimated •that ho could not give them up.. The accounts 
were ready/ he said, hut he was not.” 

“Anything that Gaunt says, he must liave liis r<-!asoiis 
for ; bo sure of that, Mr. Leolin.” • 

“ I like Gaunt,” struck in Mary Pomeroy, defiantly, as if 
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it ’behoved her to take up his championship. He is 
kinder than you, Uncle Leolin. When I was little, ho 
made me a present of a beautiful grey donkey, and taught 
me to ride.” ^ 

Leolin laughed as ho took the young lady’s hand. “ I 
am going to pay a visit to your mother : will you conduct 
me,” said he, playfully. And Miss Mary walked up the 
grand staircase full of importance. She liked patronage of 
all kinds. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was seated in the sombre oak chamber, 
whi(jh faced the quadrangle. Handsome though its carved 
paneling was, it looked dull and dark. Only she herself 
could know what her feelings were, as she gazed on that 
fatal wej,t tower that faced her, what her repentance for 
the foolish part she had played. 

Some work of fine silken embroidery was in lier hand, 
which she put down as Leolin entered. She wore rich black 
silk ; on licr bright hair some black lacc rested and fell, 
somewhat after the fashion of the mantilla worn by a 
Spanish woman. It was Mrs. Pomeroy’s custom to wear 
this now. Her motlier somctiinos scolded her for maldng 
herself “ into an old woman,” but she adhered to it. 

How thin she was— thin, worn, and anxious looking ! 
But her face retained its old beauty, and a soft briglit 
colour flushed her clieeks as she rose to greet Leolin 
Pomeroy. Ho had paid her one formal visit on his arrival ; 
he was now paying licr a second, preparatory to his d(^“ 
l^arture. 

“1 must thank you .for allowing mo to retain these 
rooms,” she said, and there was a harshness in her tones, as 
there always had been, which grated on Leolin, wlio liked a 
low sweet voice, that “most cs^ellent thing in woman.” 
“I believe tliat I ought, according to farmer custom, to 
have removed into the south wing; but I liave grown to 
love these rooms and should have been sorry to quit them. 
I thank you for your courtesy.” * 

“ I am glad that you should retain them ; I should not 
think of ^vishing jbii to leave them,” spoke Leolin, in his 
uatural good feeling. He did not like Mrs. I^orneroy ; but 
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bIic was liis brother’s widow, and ho accorded her x)crsoiial 
dcforcnce.- 

“And I hope,’* ho continued, “that you and my wife, 
Lady Anna, will be good "friends. I am sure you will like 
her.” 

“I shall bo glad to make Lady Anna’s ac^qiiaintance ” 
replied Mrs. Pomeroy, coldly. And she took up her ork 
again. 

Conversation flagged. Leolin had to make it; slie 
answered him in monosyllables, ai^parcntly witliout intm*est. 
He rose to terminate his visit. 

“I forgot to ask you one tiling,” she interposed. “ Have 
you heard any further particulars of your brother George’s 
death ? ” 

“ Nothing more than wo heard at first,” he answered : 
‘‘ that poor George died in action. He went forth in the 
morning, bright, well, and in high spirits; and at lught he 
was lying dead in a tent on the battle-field.” 

“ It was very sad,” sighed Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ Jlis confidential servant, Moore, is on his way homo, I 
believe. He will bring all details, with George's jxu’sonal 
efiects and papers. We thought Moore would have hind(Ml 
ere this,” added Leolin, as ho formally shook hands witli 
Mrs. Pomeroy, and quitted the room. Mary was in the 
corridor with her skipping-rope. 

“ Did mamma tell you I was naughty, Unehi I.(iolin? ” 

“Well — I dare say she might have told me, had I ask(ul 
her if you were so.” 

I would not do my lessons this morning. Miss Lome 
has the toothache ; and mamma wanted to hear them inst(iad, 
and I ran away. But I don’t call that being very naughty, 
I nele Leolin.” 

The old. Abbey of Ponmroy stood out, its walls gre y and 
gloomy in tho dim twilight of the August* evening Its 
windows, however, were in contrast to the walls, niiuiy of 
them being as gay as light could make tlKun, and its 
retainers bustled about in their preparations ; for Jjeoliu. 
Pomeroy was bringing home his bride. 
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\T1ig marriage had takcu place in London the previous 
day. Leolin would fain have reached the abbey tlic same 
night ; but it was too far, so they made a halt on the road. 
Now, in the twilight of the second day, they were nearing 
it ; and Lady Anna loaned forward in the carriage to look 
for the first- time upon her future home. The luge pile 
rose, Iiigh and mighty, in front of her. 

“ Wlr.t a large place, Leolin ! ” 

“ It is, my dearest.” 

“ And there is a real ghost that haunts it, they say.” 

Leolin laughed. “I fear the ghost has been dead and 
gone this many a year : however disaj)pointing it may bo to 
your love of romance.” 

“ Which are Mrs. Pomeroy’s rooms ? ” 

“ Those to the right of the entrance, facing us, TJie 
reigning lord has always occupied the whole of the front, 
but 1 would not turn Mrs. Pomeroy out. Wo shtill occui)y 
the rooms on this side the entrance and the north wing 
which adjoins it.” 

“ It must take an army of servants to keep it up ; only 
this front pile is immense. Will there be t^vo houseliolds, 
Leolin ? Our own and Mrs. Pomeroy’s ? ” 

‘‘ Ccrtaijily. Wo sliall have nothing to do witli Mrs. 
Pomeroy, or she with us : she has her own servants and 
household, and w^e have ours. You and she need not meet 
once in a twelvemonth, unless you both please to do so.” 

“ But, Leolin, I think it will be pleasant to meet : I 
am glad she is tlicrc. Wliat sort of a person is she ? 
Young?” 

Seven or cight-and-twonty, I fancy, and still beautiful. 
I have only known her lately, have seen her only throe 
times in all ; but she strikes me as being the very saddest 
being I ever came across — ^immd, reserved, and sorrowful ; 
and they say that formerly, before that dreadful (^-atastroplu;, 
she was all life and merriment. She moves* about witli a 
softened footstep, sees little, if any, society, aiid seems to 
take no interest in life ; scarcely even in her child, though 
I believe she is pascionately fond of her.” 

The carriage rolled in at the large gatew^ay, and drew up 
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at tlio entrance — that on tlic right. The Rcrvanls utood 
within the hall on cither side, bowing to their lord and 
their new lady. Old Jerome had come from the heej) to 
take his place at their he'Ad. Lady Anna spoke a few timid 
words to them : but there was kindness in her tone, gentle- 
ness in* her face and manner. The servants 'knew at once 
t}iat*thoir future mistress was one to bo loved. 

Lady Anna was pleased with all she saw. The rooms 
were so numerous it would take her a week to know her 
way about tliem, she laughingly said. Some of them had 
been decorated for her, under John Gaunt’s superintendence ; 
modernized, he called it ; and were of almost regal siden- 
dour ; but the greater 2)ortion remained rpiaint, sombre, and 
ancient. * 

“Do you think you shall be happy here?” whispered 
Lcolin, as he wont to her dressing-room to take her away 
for dinner. “ Do you regret St. Ives ? ” 

llegret? A husband she loved, and a princely Ijomc, 
compared with what might have been — the sim])le Duke of 
St. Ives and his domineering mother! She clasped lier 
liands as she dwelt on the suggcstc^d contrast. 

In the morning Leolin showed her over their own portion 
of the abbey, telling her much of the past history of the 
Pomeroys. Anna was deeply interested in all she h(;ard : • 
especially in the tale of the nun’s picture and the 2)redictiou, 
That inveterate gossip, old Mrs. Knox, had given Anna licr 
version of it in London, but she heard the truth now. 
Lcolin, at least, was not superstitious ; contact with the 
Wfki’ld had rubbed childish impressions out of him; but 
Anna had rather a love for the marvellous. 

The afternoon was passing when they strolled into tlio 
garden — the large enclosiye stretching out at the north 
side of the abbey. Gaunt had taken care that it should be 
well kej)! uj). 

“ I could h^se myself here as well as in the* abbey, Lcolin. 
What sheltering trees — what beautiful flowers — what wind- 
ing walks and shady groves! But — Leolin — who is 
that ? ” 

Leolin followed the direction of her vycn, and kjuv a lady 
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wht) had just come into view round the bond by the cascade, 
a child by her side. 

“ That is Mrs. Pomeroy, Anna. I will bring her hero 
and introduce you to one another.’^' 

But Mrs. Pomeroy, the instant she caught sight of them, 
had turned sharply away towards the shrubbery, w;hich 
would take her to the entrance-gate; seizing the child’s 
hand as* she w^ent. Miss Mary drew her hand away again 
and ran towards Leolin. 

“ Mary, stay here,” quickly exclaimed Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ It is Uncle Leolin, mamma. I am going to him,” rcplicul 
Miss Mary, exercising as usual her own indomitable will. 
And slic continued her way to Leolin in defiance of her mother. 

“ Have you come back to the abbey. Uncle Leolin ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered he, stooping to kiss her. “ Go and 
speak to that lady, Mary.” 

“ Who is she ? ” returned the child. 

“ She is Lady Anna Pomeroy, and my wife. You must 
be great friends.” 

Walking quickly forward, he overtook Mrs. Pomeroy. 
She coldly shook him by the hand. 

“ My wdfe is there,” he said. “ Will you come now^, and 
be introduced to her ? ” 

“ Would it bo agreeable ? ” 

“Oil yes; she wishes to make your acquaintance. Wo 
arrived homo last night ; as I dare say you heard.” 

Meanwhile Mary had drawn towards Lady Anna with a 
slow but fearless step, her grey eyes— the keen Pomeroy 
eyes — scanning her closely. Anna held out her hand that 
she might come quicker ; but the child, instead of respond- 
ing to the welcome, halted at a few yards’ distance. 

“ Uncle Leolin says you are hii wife.” 

“ I believe I am,” smiled Anna. “ Tell uic your name, my 
dear.” 

“Mary Alice Joan Pomeroy. Pajia \vas Guy, Lord of 
Pomeroy. Uncle Leolin’s the lord now.” 

“ Yes, I know he is.” 

“ And mamma used to be the lady,” she said, defiantly. 

Were you ever at the abl^'v beforo?” 



‘‘No." 

“ That’s the east tower, and that’s the north tower," said 
the child, gravely doing the honours of her i^atornal home. 
‘‘And tliat queer place, over there, is the keep. Jerome 
lives in it.’’ 

Anna looked in the direction of the keep, and saw a round 
structure of grey stone, covered with moss like the ablj('y, 
a small narrow window liere and there discernible. 

“ Who is Jerome ? " she asked. “ Stay — I remember. I 
saw him last night." 

“ J erome was tlio confidential attendant on the Lords of 
Pomeroy. Do you know what that means ? ’’ 

“ Yes,’’ laughed Anna. 

“ He was grandpapa’s attendant : and when grandpapa 
died, he became papa’s ; and when papa died, ho w’ould not 
stay in the abbey any longer, but went to the keep. I was 
a baby then, but Bridget tolls nio about it. I go to see 
Jerome sometimes.’’ 

“ The keep belongs to tlie abbey then ; to tlic Pomeroys ? ” 
continued Anna, thinking her a singularly inkdligojit child 
for her age. 

“ It belongs to them, of course. It w^as Uiude (ieorge’s 
while, he lived, and now’ it is Uncle Leolin’s. Did you know 
that Uncle George never came home, though he w’us the lord V " 

“ I have heard so." 

“But the keep is Jerome’s to live in for his life; : tlie old 
lord gave it him when he W’as dying, l^iat w as my grand- 
pa jia : w’e call him the old lord." 

‘’Who has made you so w’ise — and told you all thisV " 

“’riieyall tell mo. Bridget tells me, and Jerome tells 
me, and Aunt Joan tells me when she comes here, and 
Gaunt tells me. Gaunt used to ho the gentleman-ganu - 
kc(*p(‘r. Tlie men under him w'erc tlie real keepers, you 
know, though Gaunt was called so ; but Gaunt was 1 ‘eally 
a gentleman, and ti’aces his descent far hack,’ as w’c do. 1 
hear nothing hut tales of the Pomeroys. Wo are desceiidi'd 
from kings, so there are many things to tell of iis ; we an; 
not like common people. You should hear old Naomi. Hex 
talk a]»out us." 
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“ Who is Naomi Rex ? ” 

She is Bridget’s aunt^ and lives in the forest— and when 
I rodo uj) thoro on my pretty donkey that Gaunt gave me, 
she used to come out and feed it with stuff from her garden. 
You don’t know how angry I used to make Bridget, because 
I would gallop the donkey, and Bridget could not run fast 
enough to keep up with me. That was when I w^as httlo. 
I have a pony now.” 

‘‘ And does Bridget still run beside you ? ” 

“ No : we borrow Jeffs.” 

“Jeffs?” 

“ Jeffs is the lord’s coachman, not mamma’s ; ours is 
Croft ; but mamma likes best to trust me to Jeffs because 
he is old and steady. Jeffs rides one of the old horses that 
won’t go faster than my pony. I asked Jeffs at first why he 
would not be mamma’s coachman, and he said ho should 
have boon hers, only I was a girl and not a boy. We go up 
to old Naomi’s, and she tells me tales of the Pomeroys — how 
groat and good they were. Mamma will not let mo repeat 
the tales to her ; she says she has heard too much of them. 
But then, you see, mamma is not a true Pomeroy.” 

“ You are a strange child ! ” involuntarily exclaimed Lady 
Anna. 

“ That’s because I am a Pomeroy,” returned the young 
lady. “ If I want to make mamma angry, I tell her that I 
am a Pomeroy and she is not. She whipped me once for 
saying it and banished me to the nursery for two days. I 
did not care : I have the Pomeroy sjurit.” 

“ How can they have brought the child up like thi^ ? ” 
thought Anna, feeling quite dismayed. “And I am sure 
she would bo a charming child, jjroperly trained.” 

As the thought passed througji Anna’s mind, Lcolin came 
up with Mrs. Pomeroy, who had lingered unnecessarily, lie 
introduced them to each other. 

“ Mrs. Pomeroy,” he briefly said. “ And this,” he added, 
“ is my wife. Lady Anna.” 

Anna blushed, and put out her hand cordially — as between 
connections. Mrs: l*omeroy wore the same attire that wo 
last saw her in : ricli black silk, made tight to the throat ; 
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a black lace mantilla on her bead. Anna was in light siljc ; 
her fair hair, worn without ornamont, gloaming in the sun- 
light every time she moved her parasol. It was a very hot 
day, and neither of them wore a bonnet. They wore quite 
a contrast : the one looking bo gay and bright ; the other so 
dark and sombre : even her parasol was black. • 

Anna, blushing, had put out her hand, hoping for an 
answering welcome. To this sensitive girl, the co. nng to 
Pomeroy Abbey to sup^dant Mrs. Pomeroy, had seemed a 
formidable thing, and she yearned for a few words of sym- 
pathy. But Mrs. Pomeroy curtsied distantly, and would not 
meet the hand ; would not appear to sec it. 

They stood in silence. An unpleasant silence, resulting 
from Mrs. Pomeroy’s marked discourtesy. Therefore, when 
a dusty travelling-carriage, drawn by four post-horses, camo 
into view, as it did at the moment, tho diversion served 
to soften tho awkward feeling. From this part ^)f the 
garden the approach to tho abbey was visible ; and this 
travelling-carriage, its blinds dowm, had turned off tho higli- 
road and was sweeping up it. A man-servant, wearing 
mourning, sat on the box, and a coat-of-arms was emblazoned 
on tho panels. The eyes of Mary were quick ; she was tho 
first to S2)eak. 

“ The Pomeroy arms ! Why, it must bo Aunt Joan ! ” 
But the eyes of Leolin bad ox2)anded with amazement as lio 
gazed. They were the arms of the reigning lords of Pomeroy, 
and lie alone had a right to use them. Mrs. Pomeroy 
strained her gaze, and her face became wdiito as doaili, 

“^It can never bo Eupert!” burst from the comiirossod 
lips of Leolin, his thoughts flying to tho one who ought to 
have been lord, and was not so.” 

Mary Pomeroy laid hold of her uncle. “ Look at mamma,” 
she said in a frightened whisper. 

lie turned, as did his wife ; and they hastoiiod to supp^ u t 
Mrs. Pomeroy* Her hands had dropped, her .features were 
drawn and ghastly. The mention of Eupert had frightened 
her to agony: was he in truth coming homo to brave his 
fate ? No one in the world would dare i;o use those arms, 
excepting Eupert. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STARTLING VISITORS. 

The carriage, that was causing so much painful speculation, 
drove in at the large arcliway, and stoi^pcd. A lady, attired 
in deep mourning — a tall, handsome, regal-looking woman 
— descended from it, followed by a female attendant and a 
sick child, a hoy of some seven or eight years old. Sim 
inquired .for Mrs. Pomeroy, and was ushered up the grand 
staircase. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, sitting on a gaiYlen-bench and still flint, 
received the message from one of her servants — which 
message Lcolin pressed forward to hear. How greatly both 
felt relieved it were superfluous to tell. Only a lady : a 
traveller apparently, wlio liad come to crave speech of her. 
But where on earth had she obtained the carriage V 

Alice proceeded to her reception-rooms. The first thing 
she saw was the child lying on a sofa, his attendant standing 
near him. The lady rose from her chair at Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
entrance, threw back her craj)e veil, and they stood face to 
face. 

“ Do you know me V ” the stranger inquired. 

Bemcmbrance was dawning over Alice Pomeroy. Surely 
it was Sybilla Gaunt, the daughter of Gaunt, the gentleman- 
keeper ; she who had left the village nearly eight years 
before, and with whose good name rumour had made free. 
There was no mistaking her ; those noble features, once ^cen, 
could not be forgotten. 

“ You are Sybilla Gaunt ! ” 

“ I was Sybilla Gaunt, years ifgo. I am Sybilla Pomeroy/' 

Mrs. Pomeroy froze at once. “ What may be the purport 
of your visit ? ” she coldly asked. 

“ I requestfed to see you privately, as in courtesy bound : 
and to explain to you why I must from henceforth assume 
my rights : however sorry I shall be,” she added with a bow, 
“ to displace the Lady of Pomeroy.” 
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'‘I am not tlio Lady of Pomeroy,” sharply interrupted 
Alice. 

“ Not ill point of fact : I am aware of that : hiit you have 
lioild sway here.” ^ 

“ I do not hold it now/* interposed Alice, her voice sound- 
ing harsher than usual. “ It is not I who ,am Lady of 
PuJiieroy.” 

‘‘ Tlien who is ? — if you will allow me to ask.” 

“ The Lady Anna, the wife of Lcolin. Leolin is Lord 
of Pomeroy.’* 

Leolin ! Surely it is not 2H)ssihlo that Leolin has as- 
sumed ** 

Mrs. Pomeroy would not allow her to go on. Once more 
eairie her harsh voice in interrnjition. 

Leolin is the Lord of Pomeroy hy right,” she haughtily 
said. “ Ho has no need to assume to be so.’* 

Tlie visitor approached the sofa. Taking her child hy 
the hand, she whispered to him : “ Kiipert, my dear, can 
you walk a few steals ? Yes, I think you can. I want you 
to sec this lady.** 

She lovingly lifted him down, and led him up to Mrs. 
Piancroy. A graceful, aristocratic child, though now fear- 
fully palo and thin. His features were beautiful : he had 
his mother’s cx^u’cssive violet eyes, with tlio long, dark 
lashes .* but there was no mistaking that his sire had been a 
Pomeroy. Tlje visitor held him before her. 

“ Tliis child,” she said, “ is Lord of Pomeroy.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy, taken by sur^u’ise, could neither assent nor 
refute : but a sudden thought prompted her to speak. “Is 
it Veil,” haughtily pointing to the servant, “ that family 
discussions should be carried on before a menial ? ” 

“ She is French, and docs not understand a word of our 
language. Mrs. Pomeroy, Leolin is not lord, and never has 
been. The moment the breath went out of my husband’s 
body, his son, this child, became Lord of Pomeroy.” 

“It is easy to assert a thing,” scornfully Taughed Mrs. 
Pomeroy. ^‘George Pomeroy may have made you a tardy 
reparation — I know not : you will doubtless say so— but 
this child is seven years old, if he is a day.” 
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“ You may have hoard of the Gaunt blood,** spoke Sybilla 
calmly ; “ my father would tell you that it is not less pure 
than fiery. Can you look at me, and believe that I havo 
ever disgraced it ? ’* ^ 

‘‘ You left the village to follow George Pomeroy.** 

“ Yes ; but, many months before that, I had , beeomc 
George Pomeroy’s wife. We were married here. Here, in 
the chapel attached to the abbey.” 

“ Can this bo true ? ” murmured Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ I will not reiterate the assertion,” was the proud retort. 
“ It will be as easily proved as your own marriage.” 

“ It was pei’formed in secret ? ” 

“ It had to be performed in secret for certain reasons of 
my husband’s. It was known to none, excepting the priest 
who married us, good Father Andrew, and Eupert.” 

“ Oh ! Known to Rupert ! ” 

Disbelief, almost bordering upon scorn, marked the tone 
of the last words. Sybilla quietly corrected it. 

“ Certainly to Eupert. He was present at the marriage. 
Later, when George came over to the old lord’s funeral, ho 
disclosed the truth to my father and to Guy ; and ho made 
all necessary arrangements for my quitting Abbcyland, but 
I wished to remain in it as long as I could, for my father’s 
sake. When I did leave, Rupert took me as far as Holy- 
head, and George received mo on the other side. A little 
later, my boy was born.” 

“ In Ireland ? ” 

“ 111 Ireland. George was quartered there. Ho after- 
w^irds started for India with the regiment. I followed him 
when I was strong enough, taking my child and its nurse. 
The Indian climate did not agree with tlie child, and he 
has not been very strong,-” she added, glancing fondly at 
Eupert, who had returned to tlio distant sofa. “ Ho is 
nearly eight years old now.** 

“ He is veritably and truly Lord of Pomeroy ? ” uttered 
Mrs. Pomeroy, unable to take in the fact, though she no 
longer doubted the truth of the story. 

“ Ho is as truly Lord of Pomeroy as any one can be, save 
— save — him who is yet a fugitive. He is the heritable 
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Lord of Pomeroy, and will be to liis life’s end, altliough ho 
is debaiTcd from enjoying liis rights.” 

‘‘I think he must bo dead,” whispered Mrs. Pomeroy, 
with quivering lips. 

“ No, he is not dead,” Sybilla was beginning. But she 
broke oiS suddenly, her tone changing to coldness. “ Let 
the subject, if you please, bo a barred one between us, Mrs. 
Pomeroy. It is one you may not care to dwell ii 2 )o^ ; and 
I will not.” 

Alice Pomeroy’s face deepened to crimson: the next 
minute it was left paler than before. Her lii)s trembled. 

“ I sec. You have no more juty for‘nic than others have 
had. You judge mo harshly, as they did. No one stood 
by mo in my bitter trial. In common humanity yevu must 
finish the sentence you began. Is ho living ? ” 

“ Yes. At least he was a short time ago. My husband 
uscmI to have communications from him now and then.” 

“From himself! By letter! He may be coming back 
here,” added Mrs. Pomeroy in agitation. “ Ho may, not 
Tindcrstanding his danger, bo washing to endeavour to assume 
liis rights as Lord of Pomeroy.” 

“ Ho will never do that,” replied Sybilla, her voice in- 
expressibly sad. “ Ho recognized George as the fitting lord, 
under the circumstances, and this child as his heir.” 

That Sybilla in her heart condoned the unhapjiy Riqiert’s 
sins, there aj)pearcd to be little room to doubt. Mrs. 
Pomeroy began to sliiver. She often did when the jiast was 
brought nnexiiectedly before her: and she did not at all 
forgive Sybilla for bringing it uj) now. 

“ With what object have you returned here ? ” she j osunuid 
l>ettishly. 

“ Need you ask — now tliat you know who I am ? ” re- 
turned Sybilla, with quiet dignity. To bring uj) my child 
the home of his inheritance ; and to reside in it of iny 
own right.” ’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy mused. How will Leolin receive this? 
— and his wife. Lady Anna ? They wore married only two 
days ago.” 

‘‘ I cannot understand it. Notice was ‘^-mt to Mr. ITild- 
*Voin(‘roy Ab)>oy 15 
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yard that George left a son — who had of course become the 
inheritoro And my father knew it all along. How they 
can have suifered poor Lcolin to assume the inheritance is 
inexplicable.” ' 

“ Why did you not come over at once ? ” 

“ I came fis soon as I was able ; as soon as little Eupert’s 
health permitted me. George’s own man attended us, 
bringin*^ all his papers and effects. We came by the 
overland route. In Paris Eupert was again taken ill, and 
tliat detained us yet further. But I saw no reason for any 
particular haste, knowing of the instructions sent to Mr. 
llildyard,” concluded ’Sybilla. 

“ It will be a blow for Leolin.” 

“ I am very, very sorry to inflict it — but I have no choice. 
I would not willingly have come to sow discord : if Leolin 
will be reasonable, I will be so. They may have sway still, 
in all that docs not concern my boy,” added Sybilla. 

“ Had you any other children ? ” 

“ Three,” she sighed. “ They died in India.” 

“ I know who this one is like,” said Mrs. Pomeroy — ‘‘ like 
him he is named after. Oh, why did you name him Eupert ? ” 
she continued, in a tone of pain. 

“We liked the name : and George was always fond of his 
brother Eupert. Eupert joined ns in Ireland, and was at 
the child’s christening. But I must see Leolin.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy sent a messenger to request Leolin’s 
presence. Strange, perhaps, to say, this astounding news 
was not unwelcome to her, now that she came to revolve it. 
She disliked Lcolin : he had not been sparing of his scorn 
of herself and her deeds when ho came over at Guy’s death, 
and some good-natured listener had repeated the words to 
her. She had never forgiven I^eolin. It would not be too 
much to say that she hated him : and , she would rather 
Sybilla reigned than he. 

Leolin, still lingering in the garden with 'his wife, came 
up in answer to Mrs. Pomeroy’s message, unconscious of 
the trouble that awaited him. It chanced that the French 
maid was leading the little boy from the room as he 
approached it, and they met in the corridor. His notice 
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fell on the cliild ; bo sickly-looking, so handsome, bo like'— 
it struck Leolin at onco — ^his brother Kupert Aye, and 
like George, also. 

Passing onwards, ho enfered the drawing-room, and gazed 
with amazement at Sybilla, whom he instantly recognized. 

Why, Sybilla 1 is it you ? ” he exclaimed. ’ “ Have you 
come* back again ? ’’ 

Mrs, Pomeroy glided up to them. “ Leolin, she is the 
Lady of Pomeroy.” 

Leolin looked from one to the other with a darkening 
brow. “ The Lady of — what do you say ? ” 

But it was Sybilla herself who interposed. “ Leolin, I 
am indeed Lady of Pomeroy; and have been, ever since 
the fatal night that deprived the abbey of Guy. .Tt was 
George, you know, who succeeded him : Bupert could not 
do so.” 

“ Well ? ” quoth Leolin, wonderingly. 

“Well— I was George’s wife.” 

“ Wife ! ” sneered Leolin. 

“I was George’s wife long before your father died.” 

“ 1 lieard a talc of Sybilla Gaunt’s flying from the village 
with a Pomeroy — after she could no longer remain in 
it,” scoffed Leolin. “But Bupert was indicated as the 
gallant.” 

The Lady of Pomeroy confronted him, not giving way to 
anger, as might have been natural. “I was married to 
George in the chapel here,” she calmly said ; “ Guy and 
Buj)ert became the confidants of the secret, for my husband 
thought it well to impart it to them ; Bupert at the time, 
Guy later. I did remain here for many months afterwards ; 
and then I joined iny husband in Ireland, wdierc the child 
was born. Bupert came to^us there, and w^as godfather to 
the boy.” 

“ It is a ^rged ” 

“Stay,” sh(? interrupted, arresting what was about to 
follow. “ Arc the Gaunts capable of falsehood ? Tlioiigh 
luy father’s patrimony and position have hecn dwindling 
down for generations, did you ever kiiovV him guilty of a 
dishonourable word or action? Ho has yi<ddod obediencQ 
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to ,t]io Lords of Pomeroy, but ho is still the descendant of 
the noblest of the land, and I am his daughter. You Jmoiv 
that I Would tell you nothing but tnitli. If you choose to 
awsumo that it is not true, send fer Father Andrew to con- 
firm what I gay. lie married us.’* 

Leolin stood confounded : ho had no words of denial at 
liand. 

“ I am George’s widow,” she quietly repeated, and his 
child, Rupert, is his heir. I have come back to my father- 
land to enter upon my own rights ; I have como to the 
abbey to inhabit it. If I chose to assume my full rights, I 
should not live in it "as the late lord’s widow, but as the 
reigning lady. It can own no other lady than myself, as 
long as my child shall be unmarried. You may perccivo 
that no choice is loft mo ; that for my child’s sake I must 

do this. But, Leolin, I have said to Mrs. Pomeroy 

Where is she ? ” 

Sybilla turned, and Leolin turned. Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
was at thoir side a moment before, was no longer t seen. 
She had silently left the room, though they had ncr^t no^^cd 
her do2)arture. 

“I have not come, Leolin, to raise up a whirl; vind I 
shall not care to fulfil one part of the Lady of Pon^e% y’s 
duties — that of receiving guests and visiting in retiii n. I 
shall require a very small space of tho abbey ; but — you 
understand me — I must bo its recognized mistress : I am 
content to live in it quietly, superintending the education 
and watching tho health of my son. . Therefore, though you 
are not, and cannot be, tho lord, I should yet wish that j( n 
w^ould live in it at present as his representative. I should 
wish that you and your wife — whom I hear you have ne;vly 
married — should live in it and do its honours, and enjoy a 
part of its revenues, which I will take care that you receive : 
that, in fact, you should be chief in ‘everything but name. 
You will not guess the feeling that prompts mo to say 
this.” 

Ho did not ask her to enlighten him ; he stood, as before, 
with compressed lips. 

“I will tell you,” she said, subduing her voice to a 
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' whisper- “So long as he lives, lie is the true Lord* of 
Pomeroy. Though by one wild action, committed in tlio 
heat of passion, he may have forfeited the right to reign, lie 
is the true inheritor. spite of his being compelled to 
live in exile, poverty, he is yet the chief of Pomeroy. Nor 
George, •nor our child, nor you, had, or can have, any real 
title *to these advantages whilst ho lives 

“ How can you give utterance to so absurd a theory ? ” 
cried Leolin, with anger. 

“ I speak as I feel,” she quietly said. “ I feel that, in 
spite of what happened, he is the only legitimate chief of 
Pomeroy. Had it been premeditated murder, then, I grant 
you, exile, death, would bo too good for him: but, you 
know what it was — a quarrel; a scuffle. Thus I feel that 
not one of us has more right to enjoy these advantages than 
another ; nay, that you, as the last of the brothers (excepting 
him, have perhaps the most. It was this feeling, as much 
as lii§ disinclination to leave the army on the eve of war, 
that prevented my husband from coming home to Pomeroy : 
ho felt that the right was a false one, whilst his unhapi)y 
brother lived. My child does and must inherit, for wo 
cannot avert the laws of succession : but, Leolin, you and 
your wife must remain in the abbey, and keoj) up its 
splendour and its gaiety.” 

Still there came no reply. 

“ Another thing,” she w'^ent on, in a changed tone. “ A 
voice seems to whisper to me that should I assume my full 
rights hero, it might only be to resign them to you on the 
death of my child. I do not think he will live. He was 
never strong in India, and just before his father died ho 
had ftwor upon fever, and ho has never recovered from it. 
Should he die, as I often fpar he will, then you are again 
Lord of Pomeroy.” 

“I must^ repeat that your feeling towards Rupert is 
unjustifiable ;• absurdly high-flown.” 

“ It is my feeling,” she answered, the blood mantling in 
her cheeks, “ and it was my husband^s before me. ^Vhon 
he dies, that poor wanderer and exile, ifhcn I may wi.'di to 
take rather more upon myself here than I shall take iio’Wc 
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I ^nay perhaps require Mrs. Pomeroy to resign llicso state 
apartments, which she has continued to occupy. But tliere 
is one thing 1 shall never do, Loolin— and that is, displace 
you and your wufe.” 

“ The poor exile, as you call him— I should rather say 
the wicked oxile — must be dead long ago,” 

“ Ho is not dead, Leolin.” 

“ How do you know it ? ” 

, “Because George heard from him just before his own 
death.” 

“ Where is he ? What is he doing ? ” asked Leolin, with 
emotion. ‘ 

“ I cannot tell you where ho is ; I do not know. So far 
as George and I could gather, ho moved about from one 
desert place to another, avoiding those frequented by 
civilized man. Once he wrote to us from the depths of 
some unknown prairie in the Pacific; once from a desert 
wild in Africa. His whole life is spent in endeavouring 
to hide from his fellow-men. It must so be spent unto the 
end.” 

Leolin sighed. Ho and Rupert had been, reared together ; 
they had shared the same chamber in infancy, the same 
studies in boyhood, the same sports as young men : in 
spite of what had happened they were still brothers ; and 
there were moments when Leolin felt for him most deeply. 

“ We have been thinking him dead,” he said. “ He has 
never given us the slightest token that he was living, all 
those years.” 

“ How could he give it, Leolin ? How did he know but 
that some of you, in your anger, might wish to bring him 
to justice ? He bound George to secrecy : I hardly know 
whether I am justified now in speaking.” 

“ Absurd ! Wo should not be likely to do that.” 

“ You would not. But you cannot answer for Mrs. 
Pomeroy. Loolin, shall it be peace between ps V ” 

“ I don’t know what it shall be,” roughly replied Leolin, 
as he turned from the room. 

How bitter this* blow was to him, he alone knew. In 
^ Leolin Pomeroy there had always existed a strong element 
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of MolliKliiiess. H(i was ambitious; foml of staio, of position, 
and of power ; fond of money : not for the money itself, but 
ft>r the good things it brought. To all this he had attained : 
and to liave it dashed from him, at one fell blowj was almost 
more than human nature could bear. Is it surprising that 
a strong feeling of resentment against this jiew Lady of 
Pomeroy, and against her child — who seemed to have 
si)rung from the otlier end of the earth or out of tlr; depths 
of the sea — should have taken j^ossession of him V 

In this mood ho chanced to meet Father Andrew. Tlio 
good priest, jolly and equable as ever, was walking about in 
the sunshine, on the greensward that skirted the approach to 
the abbey, thinking of nothing in the world but what 
Marget was providing for his early supper that night, and 
hoping it would bo a dish of beaus and bacon, lo which 
choice delicacy he was particularly partial. During these 
agreeable anticipations be found himself suddenly pounced 
upon by Leolin Pomeroy ; who had an awful frown on his 
face, and laid a fierce grasp on his arm. 

“ That daughter of John Gaunt—Sybilla. Do you mind 
mo, father V ” 

‘‘ Surely I do,” spoke the father. 

‘‘ She has come back here with a talc that you married 
her to my brother George.” 

“It is a true tale,” replied the priest. “I did marry 
them.” 

“ Did it lie in your line of duty, Father Andrew, to unite 
Bybilla Gaunt to a Pomeroy ? ” demanded Tjoolin in severe 
tones. 

*^otliing put out tlw good-humoured priest : severity fell 
harmless upon him. Ifo opened his snufi‘-box and leisurely 
helped himself to a pinch. 

“ You know wdiat the Pbineroy w'ill is : George Fonicroyf 
good-hearted and gentle though he was, possessed it equally 
with the rest, of you. He did not say. to me, Will you marry 
me? he said, Do it. The licence, and all else, was in order, 
and I had no choice but to obey.” 

“Without the sanction of friends op either side!” was 
Loolin’s scornful iTproacli. “ Without wit nesses ? ” 
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“Had there boon uo witness at all, I might have de- 
murred. Not that any end would have been gained by it. 
George would only have taken her off to the next town and 
married her there. But there wr-s a witness — his brother 
Kupert. Kupert was present ; and, to judge by his manner, 
heartily sanetioned it. And so she has returned, has 
she?” 

Leolin looked the scorn he did not speak. “ Do you know 
that there is a child ? — a boy ? She has brought the boy 
with her to supplant me.” 

“ I knew there was a boy : born eleven or twelve months 
after the marriage. Since poor George’s death and your 
accession, Gaunt and I have sometimes talked over the 
possible complication ” 

“ Complication ! ” wrathfully echoed Leolin. “ Was it 
well, I ask you, father, to conceal so weighty a matter 
from me? — to let mo believe that George had left no 
child?” 

“ Listen,” said the priest, pleasantly. “Wo know about 
the boy, of course ; and tliat he was George’s heir ; but ho 
was always so delicate, and of late so ill, that wo deemed it 
probable ho would not live to trouble you. Upon George’s 
unexpected death, Sybilla wrote a line to her father ; it was 
little more than a line, in her distress ; she said that the 
child was then as ill as ho could be, there remained little 
hope of him ; but that all duo instructions should be for- 
warded to Mr. Hildyard. Well, we thought, naturally 
thought, that Mr, Hildyard, upon receiving these instructions, 
would ac(]^uaiut you at once with the fact that there was a 
little lad who came in as Lord of Pomeroy. Finding that 
ho did not do so, but, on the contrary, suhered you to enter 
on the succession, wo supposed Hildyard must have received 
news that the boy was dead. ’There is the whole matter 
lying in a nutshell.” 

“ Whether ho was dead or living, I ought, not to have 
been kept in this complete ignorance. You and Gaunt 
have both behaved ill to me, father.” 

“Nay, nay, my son, not intentionally. In the uncer- 
tainty, as to whether the child was alive or dead, we did 
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not care to speak to yon ,* preferring, rather, to leave it 
until Sybilla’s return, whicB has been long expected.” 

“ As to Gaunt’s conduct throughout the whole business, I 
cannot find words to exj)i«6s my detestation of it. He lias 
played his cards well ! It is explained now why lie hesitated 
to give up the stewardship.” 

“ K you mean that he was a party to the marriage, you 
arc mistaken,” said the priest. “ Gaunt knew no mOre of it, 
or of what was agate, than you did. Your father know of it 
before Gaunt knew.” 

“ My father ! ” exclaimed Lcolin. 

“Ay. I told your father of it on his death-bed. It was, 
I think, the very day he died. Wo were talking con- 
fidentially, he and I, chiefly about you all, and I saw reason 
to inform him that I had married George some months 
before to Sybilla Gaunt. The subject was, in fact, led 
up to.” 

“Did my father, dying though he was, exidodo with 
anger ? ” 

“Your father sent his blessing to them. With four sons 
to marry, he said, one of them might as well choose Sybilla, 
as not. She was a pure, good girl.” 

“ Did he say so ? ” 

“They were the old lord’s words: Sybilla was a pure, 
good girl I of good descent too ; ho had always liked her, 
and she would make George an excellent wife. George had 
once told him, it seemed, that he should like to choose 
Sybilla, and the lord had sanctioned the wish. So George 
wa^ not guilty even of tacit disobedience, you perceive, 
tliough ho did not at the time disclose the marriage; in 
fact, George was about the only one of you who, I am sure, 
could not be guilty of it.” ^ 

“ And, with all this approbation — which sounds as thoiigli 
it came oi^t of a romance — will you toll me why it was 
needful to continue to make a secret of tl^o marriage V” 
sarcastically asked Leolin. “ They might have declared it, 
as it seems to me.” 

“ I will tell you wljy they did not,” returned the priest. 

“ Your brother George had paid rather too miicli attentiiui 
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to biti colonoPs (laughter, or she to him : George declared it 
was the latter, and I think it likely ; he was a iiandsomo 
fellow, you know. He found, to his consternation, that she 
expected him to ask for her in marriage : but he cared a 
great deal too much for Sybilla to do that. He told me that 
he had liastonod his marriage with Sybilla, out of sheer fear 
that Miss Dillon would extract a promise from him in some 
weak m(imcnt, and he should find himself compelled to marry 
her. That’s why he kept his marriage a secret — lest it 
should reach the colonePs ears — for a man, you sec, likes to 
stand well with his colonel. Miss Dillon went with her 
father to India, obliging George — as he considered — still to 
keep the secret : or at any rate not to declare it publicly. 
Most of his brother-officers knew it.” 

“ George was always a coward in some things,” remarked 
Leolin. 

“ In what things was he a coward ? ” rather warmly asked 
the priest. “ George was as brave and good a fellow as ever 
bent knee to shrine.” 

“ 111 the matter of hurting other people’s feelings. I’ve 
known him walk four miles round, rather than pass the 
cottage of some ill-doing serf hero, whom he had bc(ui 
obliged to blow up. And, witness his never coming homo, 
out of consideration to that miserable wanderer, Rupert.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the priest, musingly, a far-off look in liis eyes. 
“But if there wore more men like George Pomeroy, the 
Avorld would be better than it is. I have never known any 
one so unselfish.” 

Leolin turned back to the house. Father Andrew, solacing 
himself with another liberal portion of snuff, continued his 
walk, the far-off look of speculation still in his gonial eyes. 
Which speculation might either concern the Poineroy family, 
or the problematical feast of beans and bacon. 
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A WARNING. 

LEOiiN Pomeroy sliut himsolf up in*liis library, there to 
brood over the startling news that the day had brought him. 
It was a most unpleasant position to bo placed in. Had 
he been single, he miglit possibly have felt it less : though 
to be suddenly cut down from his honour and dignity was a 
mortification of which he could noi; yet realize the full 
bitterness. His mind was in a chaos : he could not toll 
what course to pursue, or how best to neutralize the blow. 
Could he deny the marriage? — affect to ignore it ail a thing 
that had never taken place ? No ; that might not be pos- 
sible : any ho2)e of that kind might prove vain. Could ho 
get it annulled ? His eye lighted, and his heart warmed 
within him at the thought : for ho knew how great was the 

Pomeroy influence at the court of the Vatican. And he 

But what vain fancy was ho revelling in ? Leolin Pomeroy, 
with a sharp word and a groan, bent his head on the table 
in gloomy discontent. 

He knew not how long he remained thus. A gentle hand 
stole round his neck and aroused him. It was his wife. 

“ Leolin, my dearest, why need you care ? ” she whispered. 
“ I am only thankful that it did not happen before, or they 
might have separated us.” 

His face flushed. “Anna— what are you speaking of? 
what have you heard ? ” 

“ I have heard all. That you are not the inheritor, and 
that the abbey is not our own home ” 

“ No,” ho interrupted. Enemies are trying to turn us 
from it.” 

“ But, LeoUu, we may laugh at them : they cannot part us.^* 

“ How di^d you learn the news ? ” 

“ Mrs. Pomeroy came to the garden and told me.” 

Leolin very nearly swore at Mrs. Pomeroy. “My dear 
wife ! it is for your sake that I could curse tlie tidings.” 
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She kissed away the words, her shy eyes drooping. “ Oh, 
Leolin, they may take everything from me, so they leave me 
only you.*' 

“ I don’t bolievo they can take it from ns,” spoke Leolin. 
“ There must be some mistake — some flaw in the matter. I 
am sure of it.” . 

“ Flaw in what ? ” she asked. ‘‘ In the marriage of this 
lady who has just come here ? Do you mean that, Leolin ? ” 

“ I do. And I will take very good care to search it- out 
and prove it.” 

“ Oh, Leolin, you will not do anything harsh or unjust,” 
she pleaded. “ If thi^T little boy is heir by right, you must 
not try to displace him. It would not bring happiness to 
you or to me.” 

“You don’t understand the case, Anna,” said Leolin, some 
annoyance in his tone. 

“ No, dear, I dare say not ; I am not wise. I only under- 
stand — that the wealth and the grandeur we thought were 
our own, are not so. But we can bo quite as happy in a 
cottage as in this great abbey — if you can only think so.” 

“ But I can’t think so, Anna.” 

“ Will you try, Leolin ? And ifleasc let us be just to this 
little lad and his motlicr ; and generous as well as just. I 
am quite sure,” she added, shyly, “ that as we act by others, 
so shall we ourselves bo dealt by in return : that is one of 
the unalterable decrees of Heave^i. Papa has ever taught 
me so.” 

Leolin ended the conversation. His wife’s ideas upon 
the matter seemed hardly worth refuting. Leolin Pomeroy 
meant to act ; not argue. 

Meanwhile he found himself temporarily obliged to submit 
to adverse fate. Upon no plea could he declare that the 
inarriago had been illegal, and for the present this new Lady 
of Pomeroy must remain at the abbey. Were he to attempt 
to put her forth she might call in the powers of the law, and 
Leolin would certainly be worsted. 

“ Alice, what is the truth of this strange report that I 
hear ? ” demanded a short, stout woman, plunging uucero- 
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momously that eelf-same evening into the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Pomeroy. 

Alice rose. Mrs. Wyldc sank into a chair — and it was 
Mrs. Wylde, though the raider may fail at this first moment 
to recognize her. For Mrs. Wylde has been growing stouter 
and stouter all those years, and shorter in proportion, until 
sho rA)w looks like nothing hut a round dumpling. And lier 
face grows red, and she seems ever in a flurry ; but her attire 
is not loss gay than of yore, and as she sits down now sho 
unties her white satin bonnet-strings, and begins fanning 
liorself with a painted fan that has real pearls embedded in 
its handle. At the other end of the* room, playing at fox- 
and-goose on a little ivory board, sat Mary Pomeroy and 
her governess, Miss Lome. 

Alice explained. It appeared that Lcolin had ncv(h really 
come into the inheritance. The true lord was a litth: fellow 
of nearly eight years old, George’s son. And his mother 
v/as Sybilla Gaunt, against whom so much had been said in 
the days gone by. 

Mrs. Wylde lifted her head quickly, causing the white 
plumes to vibrate. She could be very indignant when sho 
liked ; and she was so now. “ Sybilla Gaunt I ” 

So Mrs. Pomeroy explained further. That had all been 
a mistake. Sybilla was the Lady of Pomeroy. She had 
been George Pomeroy’s wife from the first — and some of the 
I^omeroys had known it at tho time, and the old lord had 
sanctioned it. 

Mrs. Wylde could find no words to express her feelings. 
Fanning herself violently, the feathers shook again. In tho 
midst of the stormy silence. Miss Mary Pomeroy, having lost 
the game at fox-and-goose, upset the dainty hoard with a 
crash, and sprang forward. 

“ Why have you come here so late as this, grandmamma ? ” 

“ I came to see your mamma. And I think it high time 
that little girls should bo in bed.” 

“ I am noj; ready to go to bod,” said Mary. Miss Lome 
promised me two games at fox-and-goose to-niglit, and wo 
have only had one. Grandmamma, do you know that Undo 
Leolin is not the Lord of Pomeroy ? ” 
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“ Only to liear of such a thing is sufficiently exasperating/* 
said Mrs. Wylde. 

“It is Uncle Leolin who is exasperated/’ returned the 
child in her wise fasliion ; and, in'1;riith, she sometimes made 
remarks that seemed wonderful. “ My cousin Kiipcrt is the 
young lord, and his mother is to bo the new lady. Mamma 
says she likes her better than Lady Anna. I like her too : 
and I like Rupert.” 

Mrs. Wylde felt very much tempted to declare her opinion 
of the young lord, and especially of his mother, but the 
young lady’s presence prevented her from doing so. She sat 
on and fanned her red face violently, growing more and 
more angry and indignant. 

Households were organized at the abbey. Mrs. Pomeroy 
retained her own rooms ; Leolin and his wife retained theirs ; 
Sybilla established herself in the south wing. Until, as she 
had intimated, tidings should reach them of the true lord’s 
death : when she might feel it incumbent to make a change. 
Anything more absurd than this chivalrous feeling towards 
Rupert had never, Leolin thought, been entertained by 
woman. 

Seated in one of tlio rooms of the south wing was the 
Lady of Pomeroy in her gossamer widow’s cap ; and with 
her her sister-in-law, Joan. Tidings of the strange com- 
plications which had arisen, in the appearance of this little 
lad, Rupert, were written by Leolin to his sister Joan, who 
was then staying on the Continent with Mr. and Mrs. Capel. 
As soon as she could conveniently do so, Joan returned ^to 
England and came on to the abbey. She was looking older 
than her years justified: Guy’s dreadful dea,th, the stain 
upon the Pomeroy name, which that death and the circum- 
stances conducing to it entailed, had told upon Joan. It 
was an ever-present trouble which could not be lifted. 

Twice, during the intervening years, had Jt)an Pomeroy 
sojourned at the abbey ; not with Mrs. Pomeroy, but visiting, 
if it may be said, the absent lord ; occupying his apartments, 
waited on by his servants. Her chief motive, in coming, 
was to see Guy’s cliild, of whom she was very fond, Thk 
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time, she stayed with Syhilla. Unlike Lcoliii, she warmly 
emhraccd the new changes at once : welcomed Syhilla as a 
sister; loved at first sight the little Eupert. For a long 
time past, Joan had felt crmviiiced, that whatever might ho 
the mystery attending the disajipcarance of Syhilla, no 
disgracc*conld attach to her. 

“ But I still maintain that you acted unwisely, Syhilla,’* 
she mis saying to-day, when they were conversing on the 
past. “ I now understand George’s motives for secrecy ; it 
was right to respect them ; but to his own family and to your 
father he might have declared the truth. As lie did not do 
this, you ought to have done so — for your own sake.” 

‘‘ It would have put George all wrong with his colonel,” 
replied Syhilla. Over and over again, during that trying 
period when I was waiting here to join my husband, have I 
f(dt tempted to speak. Next to deceiving my dear father, 
the greatest trouble I had to hear was that you could tliink 
ill of me.” 

“You might have made your father an oxce2)tion; have 
told him of the intended marriage.” 

Syhilla shook her head. “ In his devotion to your family, 
he might have deemed it his duty to stop it : in his love 
for me, he might have insisted that I should be married 
openly, or not at all. George and I talked it over anxiously, 
and he decided that it would not ho 2)rudcnt to S2)cak. 
All the arrangements were George’s ; I fell in with them ; 
but I did beg him to at least tell you, and he would not 
do so.” 

“ You cared for George very much, I suppose ? ” 

A deep blush stole to Sybilla’s beautiful face. “ No one, 
except himself, knew how much, or ever will know, Joan. 
As to George, I believe h^ had loved me from the time J 
was a girl of fifteen or sixteen ; and his frequent visits liero, 
after he joined the army, were made for my sake. T}u3 
marriage was not kept an absolute secret, Joan : as soon as 
my father knew of it, he insisted upon its being disclosed in 
confidence to the Lady Abbess and to Sister Mildred. Father 
Andrew went over and told them about it.” 

Joan Pomeroy threw' her thoughts hack to the past. 
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‘^They always sedinod to take your jmrt at tlio convent, 
Qybilla. I remarked that.” 

‘‘ They had known mo for a modest maiden, who strove to 
do her duty humbly before Heaven ; and they could not 
believe, even before they were enlightened, that I should 
suddenly beeome unworthy,” sj)okc Sybilla earnestly, but 
half-laughing and wholly blushing. “Well, it was hard 
to bear, 'I say, the world’s condemnation ; but I would go 
through all again for my dear husband’s sake.” 

If George did not choose to disclose it to us at the time, 
I wonder ho did not do. so later. It must have been known 
in India that you were his wife — to his brother-officers and 
to many friends.” 

“ Assuredly it was. We both thought, he and I, that it 
w^ould bo time enough to declare it when we came over to 
England. To tell you the truth, Joan, I feared that the 
avowal, if it preceded ourselves, might make it somewhat 
unpleasant for my father.” 

“ I saw Mr. Hildyard as I came through London,” Joan 
resumed, passing from the subject. 

“ And the lost letter from India — has ho received it yet ? ” 
asked Sybilla, eagerly. 

*’ No ; ho says he has neither had it, nor heard of it.” 

“ I cannot understand how that can be.” 

“ Mr. Hildyard is thoroughly truthful, Sybilla.” 

“ Oh yes ; I know that. Only it seems so strange that 
that most important letter should have miscarried, when the 
letter to my father, posted with it, arrived safely.” 

“ You are sure they were posted together ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Major Barkley posted them himself: Moore 
was with him,” 

“ Major Barkley ? George’s great friend—was he not ? ” 

“ The greatest friend he had in the world. It was Major 
Barkley who wrote the letter — which was full of confidential 
details — to Mr. Hildyard. A slioi^t note, written by George 
in his djdng liour, was also enclosed in it ” 

“ Letters do get lost unaccountably, sometimes,” observed 
Joan. “It was an unfortunate thing in this instance, on 
account of Loolin.” 
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“Very, very imfortunate,” murmur od Sybilla “His 
fooling towards me is not a kindly one. And he Las never 
seen my father since my return.” 

“He will get over that,” said Joan, calmly. “Disap- 
pointments of that nature rec^uire time to soften them. But, 
Sybilla, speaking of your father — what is it I he'ar about LIh 
illness ? ” 

Close upon the arrival of Sybilla, John Gaunt was taken 
seriously ill. Ho had been unwell for some time i)rcviously, 
but had not paid much attention to it. Upon getting worse, 
lie sent for Mr. Norris. The doctor was concerned at the 
symptoms displayed : they wore most ominous. Since then 
Gaunt had been in bed, slowly dying. Dr. Bill came every 
other day from Owlstono, a.nd Sybilla passed muchi of licr 
time at the lodge. 

“ Docs he himself fear that it may terminate fatally ? ’* 
breathed Joan. 

“ He knows it, J oan ; fear it, I am sure ho does not. Ho 
said to me yesterday, * It seems, my deal', as if God had only 
s])ared me to see you return with your little son ! ’ And, 
when I burst into tears, he bade mo remember that our true 
home was not here, but in that heaven to which we are all 
hastening.” 

“I should like to see him,” said Joan, gently. “You 
must let me go with you this afternoon.” 

But, ere the afternoon had well set in, the abbey was 
disturbed by a message from the keeper’s lodge. Gaunt 
was dying. It was the doctor who brought it. Ho ilrst of 
all jippriscd the Lady of Pomeroy, and then made his way 
to Lcolin. The latter, lingering moodily at one of (lie 
front- windows;,^ had watched the doctor’s approach to tlio 
abbey. 

“ Wliat a pace you came at, Norris ! ” was his greeting. 
“ Were you talking for a wager? ” 

“John GaurA is dyings he will not, I fear, dive Ibiough 
the day,” wa» the surgeon’s grave answer. “ H<5 wisho? you 
to go and see him.” 

“ I will not go,” replied Leolin. 

In tlie course of the day Leolin had another appeal — this 
il'oracroy A]Jbe3^ 16 * ; 
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time from Father Andrew. For once in his life the priest’s 
good-humoured face was as serious as a judge’s. 

“Don’t let Gaunt die, my son^ asking for you in vain. 
He is most anxious to see you. The wishes of tho dying 
should be held sacred. What has Gaunt done to you ? ” 
'What has he not done?” retorted Leolin. ^‘Hp has 
helped rin a conspiracy to wrest my lawful inheritance 
from me.” 

“ That is just your erroneous way of looking at matters. 
Your brother George’s marriage and the birth of this son 
wrests, as you term it, the inheritance from you. Gaunt 
knew nothing of tho marriage.” 

“ Surely, Father Andrew, you need not take Gaunt’s part 
to my face ? ” 

“ I take the part of common sense. . Gaunt’s behaviour 
throughout has been admirable — yes, Leolin, I repeat it, 
admirable. Look how some men, knowing, all these years, 
that their daughter was Lady of Pomeroy, would have pre- 
sumed upon it. But has Gaunt ever presumed ? Has he 
not been modest, retiring, reticent? No, Leolin, Gaunt has 
never injured you, or sought to do so.” 

“ I won't see him," said Leolin. “ That’s, tho second denial 
I have sent him to-day. Let him content himself with his 
grandson.” 

“ A brave little fellow, if they can only get some flesh on 
his bones,” remarked tho priest, opening his snuff-box, as he 
retired and left Leolin to his obstinacy. 

But, at the twilight hour, when softness unconsciously 
steals over us, Leolin repented of his obduracy, and set out 
for the lodge. Ho had already reached the turning to it 
when he saw the priest come forth. 

“ Is lie worse, father ? ” * 

Only in that he is w^eaker — and, my son, I am glad to 
see you here. He will not last out the night : and I am on 
my way to prei)arc and bring him the last sacraments.” 

John Gaunt, soon to bo no more, lay on his bed, the dew- 
drops of coming death already rising on his once noble face 
— a face sadly worn and weakened now. A lively expres- 
sion of gratitude, of welcome, illumined it as Leolin entered. 
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The young lord leaned on the bed by hi« grandfather'R side, 
half in fear, half in curiosity ; Sybilla sat at a little distance ; 
Joan was in the next room. 

“ I could not die without seeing you,’’ began Gaunt, hold- 
ing out both his hands to Leolin. This late estrangement 
on youi^ part has been very painful to me. 1 fool 11’,^ a 
have* not deserved it. No one has been more grievf a than I 
that the child should supplant you— -but it lies not in my 
power, or in any one’s power, to alter it.” 

Leolin muttered something that was inaudible, and drew 
away his hand. 

“ You arc the only brother left of *tlio four,” spoke Gaunt 
again, after recovering his breath. “ You will protect my 
daughter and her child — George’s child.” 

“ I will not recognize the child as the chief of Pomeroy,” 
deliberately replied Leolin. 

“ Ho is chief of Pomeroy, whether you recognize him or 
not,” panted Gaunt. “ I was not speaking of their rights ; 
they are beyond your power to, disturb ; I was thinking of 
kindness. George is dead ; by to-morrow I shall bo dead ; 
and none will be near them to afford protection, or to whisper 
a word of comfort, excepting yourself.” 

“The boy would take my inheritance from mo,” sullenly 
repeated Leolin, who in truth thought no man had ever been 
so wronged as he. ‘‘I tell you openly — for I disdain to 
work in secret — that I do not consider my brother George’s 
marriage w^as right or lega^ ; I will do what I can to get it 
annulled.” 

Gaunt, struggling with his weakness, and with a feeling 
of aversion to the sentiments, of almost horror that they 
should be avowed by any man pretending to be a Christian, 
lifted his head from the pi^ow and supported himself on his 
elbow. Ho solemnly raised his hand in a warning attitude, 
and spoke in tones that thrilled those who listened to him. 

“ Beware, Leolin Pomeroy. For your owti sake, I pray 
you, beware. You cannot sin deliberately before Heaven, 
and remain unvisitod for it. One sad judgment has already 
fallen on your family ; do not you act so as to provoko 
another. As you deal hy this child, so may you prosper in 
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your otm children / — and take heod how you despise tho 
warning of a dying man.” 

He fell back exhausted. Sybilla rose to administer some 
Biedicino ; and Leolin Pomeroy, fi-ightfully disturbed, went 
forth into tho night-air, 


CHAPTER VI. 

WmSPEEED NEWS. 

Cold weather was coming in early. It could scarcely bo 
called autumn yet, for September was only passing ; but a 
fire burnt in the breakfast-room at Lord Essington’s, in 
Berkeley Sq[uaro : a small back-room that somehow looked 
dull even in sunshine. The earl would have preferred to 
breakfast in a lighter and pleasanter room, but ]iis wife 
decreed otherwise ; and in most things . slio was master and 
mistress also. 

On a footstool close to the fender, roasting one side of her 
pretty and delicate face, sat a child of some four years old, 
simj)]y dressed in a cotton frock and white pinafore. Her 
small feet, encased in their shoes and socks, were stretched 
out on the hearthrug, her bright curls were kept back with 
blue ribbon, and her light-brown eyes, large, lustrous, and 
singularly soft, were bent over the wax doll upon her lap. 
A large wax doll, with fair flowing curls and turquoise eyes, 
that had been the gift of Leolin Pomeroy. You have not 
forgotten little Annaline Hetley. Things were anything , 
but flourishing at her homo, far as Captain Hetley’s 
finances were concerned ; and the good-natured carl had 
kept tho child on, rather to tho discomfiture of hj[s wife and 
daughters. Quiet though she was, never joutting herself in 
their way, they considered her presence a trouble. 

Footsteps, descending tho stairs, caught the child’s ear^ 
Running to deposit the doll on a chair behind the window 
curtain, Annaline ran back and disappeared with the foot- 
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stool under the table. Lady Geraldine opened the door at 
the moment, and advanced to the fire. The child’s curls 
came peeping out from un^r the breakfast-cloth, as Geraldine 
crossed the rug, causing her to start back to avoid treading 
on her. 

“You* tiresome little — toad!” cried Geraldine. “ L'ow 
dare you hide yourself to frighten people ? ” 

“ I was only putting the stool for Lady Essingtoii,” 
pleaded the child in her imperfect tongue. “Sho likes to 
have it, you know,” 

“ Well, don’t do it again,” retorted Geraldine. 

The next to come in was the earl. He lifted the child on 
his knee and kissed her. He would have kept the child 
always ; but they were purposing to go from London on the 
morrow, and she was to be sent home to her father and 
mother. The illness of his son. Lord Cardinc, had detained 
them at home since Anna’s marriage. 

“ Is my little girl ready to go back to mamma ? ” asked 
the carl, keeping her fresh cheek close to his own withered 
one. 

“ Oh, please let me ! ” she answered, putting her hand 
round his neck by way of enhancing the petition, “And 
you will come too I ” 

“ Wish I could,” cried the earl : and he rose to seat her 
in the chair that was pkced beside his own. 

“Your last breakfast here, Annaline,” remarked the 
countess, grimly, when all were seated, and the meal was 
beginning. “ I hope you feel grateful for the very long and 
pleasant visit you have been allowed to make here.” 

“ Yes,” said the child, very imperfectly understanding : 
or probably net understanding at all. “ Franky siiall ” 

“ Halloa ! ” broke in the <?arl. Ho had opened the letter 
that lay beside his plate, and was reading the contents — 
only a line •ov two. “ Pomeroy and Anna are coming up 
to-day.” • 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Lady Essington. 

But Leolih wrote that he had to visit London for a day 
or two on business ; must see Mr. Hildyard ; and should bring 
Anna with him. They should break the journey by sleeping 
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a niglit at Henry Capcl’s liouse, wliicli was within an hour 
of London by rail, and arrive early on Wednesday morning. 

“ I must say it is tiresome ! ” cried the countess. And 
most of our things pachcd ! When are we to got away, I 
wonder.” 

^ 'Piresome I ” cried the earl. “ It is the most ‘pleasant 
surprise, we could have had. Never mind about gCcting 
away. If I did as I liked, I should stay here and not go 
away at all.” 

Don’t you think, papa, that we might as well settle down 
hero for the winter ? ” put in Geraldine, in as sarcastic a 
tone as she dared use to her father. “ It’s just like Anna ; 
no consideration for any one but herself.” 

“ If you were half as considerate for others as Anna is, 
^ it would be better for you, Geraldine,” said the earl, smiling 
at her good-naturedly. 

Geraldine did not answer. Slie had been lately in a 
chronic state of ill-temper. The Duke of St. Ives had not 
come forward for her, or even for Mabel ; no other eligible 
man, duke or commoner, had done so; and this was 
Geraldine’s third or fourth season. 

Before breakfast was digested, Loolin and his wife arrived. 
Shut up with the earl in his study, Leolin disclosed that his 
business was to consult with Mr. Hildyard as to the stops to 
be taken to dissolve the marriage contracted by his brother 
George, and displace the young child Rupert. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since Gaunt’s death. 
Sybilla had now appointed another agent, or steward, to 
manage the property; one James Knox. . He was distapily 
related to Charles Knox of the Knoll, who had aspired to 
the hand of Mrs. Pomeroy, but was in a humbler condition of 
life. Gaunt, knowing his ca2)atinlity, and Jiis sterling in- 
tegrity, had recommended him to Sybilla before his death. 
Sybilla appointed him, and gave him the lodge,, her father’s 
old dwelling, ► to live in. All this, so demonstrative of 
Sybilla’s power, of her right, only fanned the flame of resent- 
ment nourished by Leolin. His sense of injury grew almost 
unbearable ; he intended to move heaven and earth, rather 
than not dis2)0ssess Kupert. 
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Lord Essington listened in silence to >YLat Leoliu had to 
say. In fact, the latter was so vehement in enlarging upon 
his wrongs, that the carl had no chance of S 2 )eakii]g. 

“ Don't do it," ho said at Jengtb, as Lcolin came to a pause, 
after jn’ornising tha4 he should at once move the Vatican., 
“ Don’t attempt it. So far as I have been able to gatlie’^^ 
this jnarriage was a just and proper marriage, ce’‘*'«inly 
legal, and the child is as much master of Pomeroy as his 
father was before him. Unfair dealing never answers, 
Lcolin ; it seldom answers in this world, and it \\ ill not 
avail us in the next. Had I ever oppressed a poor or a weak 
man for my own benefit, I could not die in peace.” 

“ But if you had been wronged, sir ? ” cried Leolin. “ If 
you had had your estates wrested from you by a usurper, 
would you not do all you could to win them back again ? ” 

“ Yes ; but the cases arc not parallel, Leolin. Your own 
succession was a mistake. Had you known of this child, 
you would not have assumed the honours. You could not 
have done so.” 

Leolin was silent. He hardy knew what he should have 
done. 

“ Put the case fairly to yourself,” pursued Lord Essington, 
Avho was pacing the room as ho talked, while Leolin sat 
back in an easy-chair. “ Were you chief of Pomeroy, and 
left a son behind you, how should you like for a younger 
brother of yours to usurp title and estate, and displace your 
child ? What would you think of it ? ” 

“ About my son there could, I hope, be no such discus- 
sion,” haughtily spoke Leolin. 

^ Your brother George may have said the same during his 
lifetime. But you are shirking the question. Would you 
not say the brothei* who wanted to put himself in before 
J^our son was the usurper 

“ I don’t know,” declared Leolin. “ But do you not see to 
what this I'edjices us ? ” he added, with a flushed face. I 
am no better off than I was as an attache. 1 can return to 
that at any lime ; and with advanced prospects, I dare say : 

Lord C was pleased to say, when I left, that he knew 

my value ; but what of that ? I have a wife now.” 
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“ Happiness does not lie in riclies.” 

“ I had hoped that yon would join me in appealing to 
Home, that the marriage might he annulled/^ 

“ That I never will,” said Lord Essington, decidedly, a 
slight frown on his brow. “Neithe# will you, I hope. 
There would be no more justice in your seeking annul 
that\'"^»rriage, than in some one else’s seeking to annul ^ ours. 
But noV as to the future, Leolin. You have two courses 
open to you in this dilemma,” remarked Lord Essington. 
“ The one is, to return to diplomacy ; the other, to remain 
at the abbey— as the new Lady of Pomeroy wishes you to 
do. I should counsel the former course ” 

“No,” interrupted Leolin. “For the present I shall 
remain at Pomeroy, so that my time may be my own.” 

“ As Jrou please. You will go back to dijdomacy, I dare 
say, when you grow tired of being idle. Your income, yours 
and Anna’s combined, amounts to very little more than a 
thousand a-year, I believe.” 

“ About that,” assented Leolin. 

“ Well, in trouble of this kind, brought about by no fault 
of yours, it is the duty of friends and relatives to help when 
they can. I cannot do much ; you know how extravagant 
my son is: but I will allow you a thousand a-year until 
your fortunes mend. Only — not a word of this to any living 
mortal, except Anna. Mind that. You must not chatter to 
my wife.” 

“ How good you are I ” exclaimed Leolin, decjdy touched 
by the earl’s generosity. “I hope we shall soon cease to 
need your help.” 

“ That will make your income two thousand a-year : some- 
what more. And, while you stay at the abbey, you will, at 
any rate, live rent-free ; if you take up diplqmacy again, you 
will be paid for it. And now, you had better submit to the 
inevitable witli a good grace, Leolin,” concluded the earl, 
rising, and bringing the interview to a close. « 

But Leolin had not the least intention of following this 
advice, though he did not say so. Taking his hat, ho went 
forth to the offices of Hildyard and Prael. 

Anna, meanwhile, was with her mother in the breakfast- 
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room, conversing upon this same all-engrossing topic — the 
unhappy change of circumstances at Pomeroy. Not that^ 
Anna looked unhappy : her face was fresh, her smiV hxight. 
Lord Essington entered the room. 

‘‘What is this n^ Lady of Pomeroy like, A: laV’' he 
asked. ,f 

‘‘She is very nice and charming, papa,^* Aiina’s 
answer. “Quite a regal-looking woman, with a beautiful 
and refined face.” 

“ Is she educated ? ” 

“ Oh yes. Her education was the same as that of the 
Miss Pomeroys. She was brought up at the same coiivent.” 

“ And she is well descended ? ” 

“ Quite so. In that respect, I am told, quite the equal of 
the Pomeroys.” 

“Then what in the world is your husband making all 
this fuss for? Saying he shall try to got her marriage 
annulled ? ” 

“ The Gaunts were poor, you see, papa, and inferior in 
position. John Gaunt was gamekeeper to the old Lord of 
Pomeroy. In the village he was called the ‘ gentleman- 
keeper,’ because he did not accept pay for his office. His 
daughter was of course not equal in position to George 
Pomeroy.” 

“ George Pomeroy might have made a worse marriage, I 
take it.” 

“ By a great deal. She is so good and kind, so considerate 
in ail she does. I think she is quite as sorry as we are that 
Lqolin should bo displaced — but what, as she says, can she 
do, except maintain the rights of her son? Leolin will 
remain for the present at the abbey ; he has more right to 
it, he thinks, than she hai^. But he will not touch any of 
the revenues, as she wishes him to do. He says he will 
have all or^none.” 

“ Quite right ; it shows his spirit,” .put in Lady 
Essington.”. 

“Quite wrong,” dissented the earl. “He has no more 
right to the revenues of Pomeroy, or to the abbey now, than 
I have. You must see that, Anna ? ” 
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“ I have seen it from the first,” replied Anna. “ To dis-^ 
possess this child would be a cruel wrong. I trust that 
Leolin will soon see it in the same light also; but my 
speaking only vexes him.” 

In the fleetest cab that Leolin could find, he made his 
way^!5ix.lji»coln’s Inn. Hardly giving Mr. Hildyard time to 
greet hiln, he plunged into tho point he had at heart. 

“ This wretched marriage, of my brother George’s, that 
has come to light. The Court of Home must be appealed to 
to annul it, Hildyard.” 

The lawyer looked, at him, and paused. “Upon what 
plea ? ” 

“ What plea I — every plea,” chafed Leolin. “ A low 
marriage of that nature, solemnized in secret, ought not to 
be allowed to stand.” 

“ Pardon me. I hear that the lady, now Lady of Pomeroy, 
is in every respect worthy of her position: in beauty, 
intellect, and goodness,” 

“ How did you hear that ? ” 

“ From your sister, Miss Joan Pomeroy.” 

“Oh, Joan! Joan was always fascinated by Sybilla 
Gaunt. Any way, you will have to take my instructions in 
tho matter, Hildyard.” 

“ I still fail to see upon what plea you would proceed.” 

“ No plea is needed ; our Church can make its own pleas, 
you know. Will you take my instructions, or will you not ? ” 

“ As you please. If I decline, you will only carry them 
elsewhere, I suppose. ,But it is an unjust thing to do, Mr. 
Leolin.” 

“ Unjust ! Is it just, think you, to allow a stray child, 
never before heard of, to crop up, and oust me' out of homo 
and fortune 2 ” * 

Mr. Hildyard sighed. “It has been most unfortunate 
altogether, and I have felt it almost as keenly as" you. Had 
the same mail that brought tidings of your brother’s death 
brought also the news that he had left a son, you would not 
have been subjected to this disappointment. But to have 
assumed the honours and tho property, and to have married 
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tliiukiiig them yours, and then to find that all must he taken 
from you, is indeed a blow hard to bear.” 

“ What became of that, letter that they say was writ to: to 
you ? ’ 

“ I wish I knew. •All I do know is, that it never reached 
me. Better that the other had been lost that was posted 
with it— the one announcing George’s death.” 

George made a will, I believe,” continued Leoliii. “ Do 
you know what its provisions were ? ” ■ 

“Yes. His wife takes all, excepting a legacy to liis 
servant, Moore, and to one or two other peoide. The all is 
not much. It is under four thousand .pounds.” 

“ Under four thousand pounds ! ” echoed Leolin, in 
astonishment. “ Was that all George had saved ? ” 

“ It appears to be all he had to leave.” 

“ Then what became of the money ? He could not have 
spent a tithe of his income since he came into Pomeroy. 
They lived in the quietest and most retired manner possible 
over there, as I am given to understand.” 

“ I fancy they did so.” 

“ What did George do with his money, I ask ? ” 

“ It is more than I can tell you. I only know that his 
rev'enues were transmitted to him duly and regularly.” 

“ He ought to have died worth — oh, something like twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds, spending so little as I hear they 
did spend.” 

Mr. Hildyard shook his head. The question had more 
than once occurred to himself, and he had felt a little 
puzzled over it. “That is all your brother left behind 
him,” he observed aloud. “ What he did with the rest, I 
know not.” 

Leolin toot out his watch. He had not come to waste liis 
interview in desultory gossip; and Mr. Hildyard, much 
against his^will, had to listen to instructions and suggestions 
oil the scheme of annulling the marriage. 

“ There ig one thing I wish to mention to you,” observed 
Mr. Hildyard, in lowered tones, when Leolin was j>reparing 
to depart. “ But, first of all, let me ask whether you have 
heard anything lately of your brother ? ” 
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“ Wliicli brother ? ** 

“ There is only one left now — Rupert.” 

“ Nothing. Except that George^s widow says ho is not 
dead. It seems that George used to receive a letter from 
him now and then. She thinks he hi^os himself in desert 
pl^es unfrequented by man.” 

^ f 5;'ar he is in England.” 

“ In England ! ” cried Leolin, turning cold with dread. 

“ I do fear so. And, oh, how imprudent it is I But 
Rupert was always careless. Were he discovered, the con- 
sequences might be — terrible.” 

Leolin could not speak. His heart felt faint within him. 
“ How do you know ? ” he presently asked. “ What do you 
know ? ” 

“ I will tell you. A confidential clerk of mine, Collins — 
you must remember him, by the way ; a thin tall man in 
spectacles, middle-aged ” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 know Collins,” impatiently interrupted Leolin. 

“He was in Spain lately, on some private business of 
mine. Coming back ho, for certain reasons, took passage 
on board a small Spanish trader, which he expected to find 
untenanted — except by the Spanish crew. However, when 
ho had been a day at sea, he found that she carried another 
passenger : a sick gentleman, ho was told, who kei)t himself 
shut up in his private cabin. One night, shortly before 
reaching Falmouth, to which jibrt they were bound, the 
vessel camo' in contact with a steamer ; she was thought to 
be sinking ; and, in the confusion, this passenger came leap- 
ing up on deck. It was Rupert.” 

“ Heaven help him ! ” cried Leolin. 

“ Collins knew him at once. He wore no hat ; and the 
moon, very bright that night, shone full upon his face. It 
was worn and pale; but it was Rupert’s. Catching sight 
of Collins, he seemed to recognize him, and instantly dived 
down again to his cabin. The vessel reached* Falmouth in 
safety, and there Collins left it.” 

“ And Rupert landed ? ” 

“ Little doubt of that. Why else should he have made 
the passage ? ” 
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“I wonder if liis troubles have turned his brain? Only 
a madman would attempt to come here under the circum- 
Btauces. Why, Collins might have talcen him there and 
then. Is ho to be trusted h** added Leolin. 

“ Who ? — Collins ? ^ As you would trust myself. Collins 
confided the matter to me ; but ho will never speak of it 
elsewhere.” 

“ How long is this ago ? ” 

“ Not above ten days.” 

Leolin lifted his hands in alarm. “ Why — ho may bo in 
England now ! Can I see Collins ? ” 

“ If you like. I will call him in.” 

The clerk appeared. A grave, composed man, who took 
off his spectacles while ho spoke. 

“ Don’t you think you may have been mistaken ? ” urged 
Leolin, when a few words had passed between them, his tone 
one of intense pain. “ I cannot believe it was my brother 
Rupert. Rash though he was by nature, he could scarcely 
have boon rash enough for that.” 

“ It was certainly he, and no other,” affirmed the clerk, 
his whisper impressive. “ I could not be mistaken in Mr. 
Rupert Pomeroy.” 

“ You were well acquainted with him? ” 

“ Quite well, sir. We had a good deal of business to do 
for him when he got into the Queen’s Bench, and 1 knew 
Jiim as well as it is possible to know any one. I recognized 
him the moment he came on deck.” 

“ You may trust Collins in all ways,” observed Mr. IlihL 
yard, as the clerk withdrew. “Rest assured it was your 
brotiicr Rupert. I thought it right to inform you of this, 
Mr. Leolin. What his object can be in coming here and 
running into danger, I know^not.” 

Leolin Pomeroy went back to Berkeley Square in a state 
of mental confusion. If his unhappy brother should bo 
taken, what ontearth would become of their gogd name?— to 
what disgracq might it not be brought I 
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chapter' VII. 

IN THE CHAPEL. 

In tEeViniall round room of the south tower, appropriated to 
the studies of the young Rupert Pomeroy, sat that little 
gentleman himself, with his governess, one fine morning in 
November. Short though the period of his stay hitherto had 
been at Polneroy — only three months in all — Rupert seemed 
to have improved wonderfully. The sickly look had loft his 
face : health and strength were returning to him. It seemed 
that tl\.e child had only needed European air to restore him : 
and the fears expressed by his mother to Leolin, that he 
■would not be long here, were rapidly passing away. 

When Rupert began to grow better, one of the first acts 
of Sybilla had been to incjuire after a governess. In India 
she had taught him herself. The governess was soon found : 
a Miss Haberdale. A staid lady of some fivc-and-tiiirty 
years, great in modern languages and accomplishments, had 
also Latin and Greek at her finger’s ends; just the governess 
for the young Lord. Rupert soon grew fond of her : lie was 
affectionate, docile, and clever. He and his mother had 
settled down in the south wing and tower. Mrs. Pomeroy 
remained in one portion of the front pile ; and Leolin 
Pomeroy with his wife occupied the other portion and the 
north wing. But this, I think, has already been stated. 

Leolin could not keep up the state he would have 
observed had he been the lord, but he was almost so re- 
garded. Ho and Lady Anna were much visited, and visited 
in return. Sybilla was glad that it should be so. Whilst 
she wore deep widow’s weeds, and whilst her son was so 
young and delicate, she declined visiting on her own 
account. As- to Leolin, when he was not oht shooting, or 
fishing, or dining, ho was busy in his library over his 
favourite scheme of dispossessing his nephew. It appeared 
to have taken absolute hold upon him ; to have become, in 
fact, little short of % mania. In the one thing of not accept- 
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ing any of the Pomeroy revonnes Leolin was honourable. 
Whilst he was plotting against Sybilla and her son, ho 
would not receive her fa^fours. 

Nothing more had come of that startling communication 
made to Leolin by Mr. Hildyard — the arrival of Rupert 
Pomero/ in the Spanish barque. Whether Rupert had sunk 
into £he earth on landing on British ground, whethc ho had 
vanished into air, or whether — as was j^robable — he had 
thought better of the rash act he was perpetrating, and had 
hidden himself within the vessel again, and sailed away wnth 
her when she departed, certain it was that no sign or news 
came from him or of him. The terrible uneasiness it had 
brought to Leolin was gradually subsiding. Ho did begin 
to hope that this most reckless and criminal brother had 
again made his escape for good. There were moments when 
Leolin thought what a mercy it would be to hear of Rupert s 
death. 

Miss Haberdale, a small, fair woman, her light hair 
braided back from her quiet fiicc, her dress as neat as her- 
self, sat at the head of the small square table ; Rupert was 
opposite to her, “ doing dictation.” Just now it ivas English 
dictation. The child was very thin still; but anything 
more beautiful than his refined face as ho lifted it, and the 
intelligence in his violet eyes, could not bo seen. He w'ore 
a black velvet tunic, a white cambric collar wdth a plaited 
frill. 

“ In the field we saw a hare,” read Miss Haberdale ; and 
Rupert repeated the words after her as he w-rote them. “ The 
hare was ” 

An interruption. The room-door opened, and in rushed 
Miss Mary p£>mcroy. 

“ Now ! ” exclaimed the governess, dis2)lcased, “ how often 
have I told you, Mary, that you are not to come to those 
rooms duri»g lesson time ? I cannot allow it.” 

Miss Ilaberdalo had cause to speak, Mary PoiiKiroy was 
a great deal* fonder of being in the Lady of Pomeroy’s w^iiig 
than of remaining in her own. But for the influonco on 
both sides, she would have been there always. 

“ I have nothing to do, so I have come here,” announced 
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Mary, defiantly. “ 1 have come for the whole day. Mamma 
called after me, but I did not listen.” 

“Miss Lome is following to take you back again, I 
hope.” 

“ Miss Lome’s gone,” said Mary triumphantly. “ Her 
father’s very ill ; she bad a letter to say so ; and shu is gone 
homo fijr a week to nurse him. Croft is driving her to 
Owlstone. I shall stay here with Rupert all the time that I 
have no lessons to do.” 

“ I think then, as Miss Lome is away, that you had better 
bring your books and do your lessons with me.” 

“ I think wo^,” dissented the young lady. “ You are not 
my governess. Miss Haberdale, and I want a holiday.” 

“Very well. Then I must beg of you to leave the 
room.” ' 

Miss Haberdale had a way of exacting obedience, and 
Mary knew it. But she was very unwilling to go ; she 
liked her own will and way. 

“ No,” dissented Miss Haberdale, decisively. “ Not unless 
you get your slate and do dictation with us. If you arc 
good, perhaps I may ask you to dine with Rupert.” 

It ended in the young lady’s bringing her slate. The 
prospect of dining with Rupert was too“ powerful to bo 
resisted. 

In the afternoon the two children went out together 
attended by Bridget. The day, so bright in the morning, 
had become overcast. The skies were leaden ; but the air 
was still and mild, almost warm. The day was already 
declining. 

lUiuning down the stairs, they crossed the cloisters to the 
quadrangle, the w^ay of entrance to the south wing ; passed 
through the abbey gates, and tu^rned to the right. “ I am 
going to see old Jerome,” announced Mary, in her authorita- 
tive manuer. 

Away flow the children towards the keep, "Bridget after 
them. Bridget, passionately fond of Miss Mary Pomeroy, 
gave in to most of her whims without a murmur, and 
suffered herself to be led anywhere. Arrived before the 
door of the keep, Mary seized the bell-handle and rang a 
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prolonged ^‘al ; lier usual mode of announcing 

Old Jeroin^ooking sadder and greyer than of yore, opened 

the door. 

It admitted Jihein iiitolj small recess, and tlieiua^ to the 
lower room : the same room wliero that foolish Lady of 
romeroy? Mary’s mother, had used to sit on tliovstouc ledge, 
talking to Rupert. The room was furnished now, and was 
J(u-onic’s kitchen. He placed chairs for the children, he and 
IJridgct remaining standing. 

“My governess has gone away for a week, Jerome. Are 
you glad ? ” 

“ Very glad, Miss Maiy, if you arc.* And how, sir, is the 
lady to-day ? ” 

“ Oh, she’s very w’oll,” said Mary, giving Rupert no time 
to answer. “ I dined there to-day. Jerome, we can see 
your keep if we put our heads out at the windows of the 
south wing.” 

“ Ay, I know that, Miss Mary, linew' it beh>re you were 
l)orn.” 

“ How old you must ho ! ” exclaimed the young lady. 
“ And, Jerome, did you like the large piece of plum-pudding 
1 made Bridget bring you yesterday ? ” 

“ It was rare and good, Miss Mary. Bless your little 
heart for thinking of your father's old servant ! ” 

“ You w’erc ray grandpapa’s servant,” corrected Miss 
l\Iary. 

Ay, and your papa’s, my dear. I am your papa’s servant 
ever — faithful to his memory.” 

am going upstairs,” proclaimed Mary ; and, without 
waiting for permission, she darted to the door that opem'd 
upon the narrow staircase. 

The children ascended t^e winding stone stairs. A door 
on the right led them into a room that Jerome called his 
parlour. Ik was tolerably well furnished, with a car|)et, 
some books, &nd other things for comforb The dce]i 
window, not 4 uucli more than a loophole, looked towards tiio 
abbey, and had a distant view of the sea. Above this w^crc 
two other rooms, in the smaller of which Jerome slept. Ho 
s(;ldom used the pairlour, contenting himself with tlic lower 

•r'wmttoy Al-b^y Vi 
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room, the narrow casement of which gave him a view of the 
open country and the pine forest in the distance 

Kcstlessly anxious to ho moving, Mary led the way down, 
said good-bye to Jerome, and left the keep. Her quick eye 
caught sight of stnne thing unusual at the door of tlic 
chapel. 

“ Look, Eu2)ort, at that truck. What are they going to 
do? I shall run and sec.” 

A small marble tablet was about to be placed on the 
south wall inside the chapel, to the memory of Georg<i 
l^omeroy. Sybilla had given orders for it when she returned, 
and it was now readj^ to be fixed. The men, charged with 
the business, had brought a truck full of articles that would 
bo reqiiired for the work on the morrow, and bad left it at 
the door. 

Tlic children entered the cha2)cl, l{u2)ort reverently 
doifiug his straw hat, and both crossing themselves with the 
holy water. Their further progress was arrested by ]b*idg(!t, 
who caught Mary by the arm. 

‘‘ You can’t want anything in this gloomy chapel, Miss 
Mary. I don’t like it when it’s empty. And wc shall have 
no walk. Master Euport, please to comp back.” 

Mary’s only answer was to break from Bridget and ])ull 
Eiipert forward. Down doej), underneath the j)rincipal 
aisles, lay the remains of Mary’s father. The children trod 
reverently, and halted when they came to the stone that 
covered him ; a flat stone let in smoothly to the flags, tlie 
initials of his name, and the date of his death alone cut into it. 

But on the wall to the right, between the white marhh' 
tablet tliat recorded the death of the old lord and the spot 
vhere the one to the memory of George wqs about to be 
])]aced, rested the tablet to iruy. Mary read it aloud. 
Eupert, holding her hand, v/as gazing about him ^vith awe 
— that awe of all things sacred, to which his. mother had 
trained him-^but he cast bis eyes up at the glided letters as 
soon as she began to read. The inscrij)tion was in Latin ; 
but the child read it correctly and understood it as well as 
Father Andrew himself. Translated it would have read 
as follows : — 
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S:ic*red ^ the memory of Guy, Lord ronu^roy ; who 
lii.it v/ith a Kiuldeu and violent deatli on tlm evening of tlic 
seventeenth of Octoher, 1*8 — , in the thirty-first year of his 
ago ; and whose mortal remains lie in the vault Ijeneath 
this chaped. 11. I. P.’* After that, a few lines, expressive 
of the; viftues of the deceased, were added, and of tlie sorrow 
of the* friends that mourned him. 

The shades of evening seemed to be gathering quickly 
(^ver the chapel, never light in the brightest of dayr. TJio 
sun could not penetrate through its stained windows, some 
of which represented scenes from the crucifixion. Bridget, 
standing in the doorway, did her best ‘to recall the children. 
When the chapel was lighted up with candles, and full of 
worshippers, Bridget had no objection to making one amongst 
them, or even to going there periodically to confession, sup- 
]>orted by three or four other penitents ; but to be in this 
place, as now, at the close of a gloomy afternoon, Vvliore tho 
dead lay at rest — or not at i‘cst — and no one about but tl'oso 
two eb'ldreo, did not ])lcaee her ot all. 

It Mi'e eleiiieut was more ju’cvaleiit within tlie mind of 
llridget Ilex ilimi another, it was superstition : and siocv an 
h :e;ant. etory had readied Ir :r cars a y^ar or Iwt) -irfo. site 
not iihrd the eh{i])eL It Soom'ed to ’lev to yr>'.v 
more glouiny with e . cry moment. 

“But wo must go,” observed Bupert at length, bis (piick 
eyes detecting the signs of uneasiness on tbe woman’s face. 
That sensitive consideration for the feelings of others, which 
bad characterized George Pomeroy, was possessed by his 
little son. “ I shall go, Mary ; Bridget looks as if she were 
going to cry.” 

“ She’s only.afraid of the ghost,” replied Miss Mary with 
eiiuanimity. 

“ AVhat ghost ” 

“ One they talk about. Bridget saw it once, and if she 
saw it again she would die; I heard her say so to Mary 
Lamp.” 

“But where is the ghost?” persisted Rupert, who was 
uiidoubtodly loss learned on the subject of ghosts than tho 
young lady herself. “ Is it in tho chax:>el here V ” 
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“ It is in many places, I tLink. It is not the nun’s that 
used to haunt the west tower, hut another. It must havti 
been a man once, for Bridget calls him ‘ ho ; ’ but she won't 
tell mo about it.” 

“■ And would you like to hear ? ” 

Of eoni’se I should. I like to hear about ghosts. Tliey 
don't frighten me.” 

Probably because there was nothing more she cartid to 
see or read in the chapel, Mary walked back to Bridget. 
Glad to got them at any price, Bridget did not scold ; but 
whisked them both as quickly as she could through the 
inner door. And thei'c they met two workmen coming in. 

“ Just like you ! ” ejaculated Bridget to the men. “ Going 
off in. the midst of your work! Why can’t you stay here 
and attend to it ? ” 

For, if these men had been about, to impart a little life to 
the place and courage to herself, Bridget’s uneasiness would 
not have arisen. 

Mary announced her intention of going up to see Naomi 
Hex, and turned off towards the forest. Bridget told her it 
would be too far ; the hour was too late. To which remon- 
strance she turned a deaf ear. 

Past the keei>, and the field beyond it, down into the 
hollow where stood sundry haystacks, went the children, 
Bridget following tliem, Bridget did not like that hollow 
any more than she liked the chaj)el ; and she took hold ot 
Rupert’s hand for company, and held it fast until they w'cro 
well up towards the hill that would take them past Mrs. 
Wylde’s. 

Nothing has hitherto been said of a very unpleasant 
matter that for some time past had been disturbing the 
e(iuanimity of Pomeroy. But tlu‘ reader liiust now hear of 
it, uinvilling though he may be to give ear to a tale of 
superstition. The Pomeroy household believed that their 
ill-fated master, Guy, did not rest in his gra'{'e. 

The retainers at the abbey, and the village in general, 
given over to sufficient superstition before, were made ten 
times more timid by the tragical scene in the west tower 
which had ended the life of Guy. Therefore when dark 
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rumours arose, and they did arise immediately, that Guy’s 
spirit could not rest, but came abroad to terrify the world, 
people were only too well prepared to believe it. 

Ilalf-a-dozen times, perliaps, in all, and at dill'meiit 
])eriods since his death, had Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, a])- 
jaiared t# the living. Such, at least, was their uudoii]»tt'd 
lalief? Singularly to say, the first person to see this aj)- 
])arition was Bridget — unfortunately for lier oavu peace 
of mind. It was on the night of his funeral : a wry 
few liours after he had been laid in his grave under the 
chapel. She was passing along this same lonely tield-road 
that she and the children were now traversing, and in the 
liollow by the hayricks, she saw, or fancied slic saw, tla* 
dead man. Frightened out of all self-control, Bridget 
alarmed the neighbourhood with her cries, and declared 
the cause of her terror. The dead lord liad appear(;d to 
her. 

The commotion that this caused amidst the nuiiKiroiis 
retainers of the abbey, outdoor and indoor ; the iineasiiu'ss 
that took possession of them; the impetus it gave to tlo! 
superstitious dread, innate in every heart, could not lx* 
ilescribed. Within a day or two, another servant had si iui 
tile same appearance, and in very nearly the same sjiot ; 
and then the under-keeper, Bardel, a coward in regard to 
ghosts, was nearly thrown into fits by the same sight. 
Once or twice since then the apparition had again been siaui ; 
the last time being in the chapel, some two years ago. 

A respectable man named Cox, who had bc(3n head of the 
seryants and custodian of the keys since Jerome resigned, 
was taking a message to Father Andrew from Miss Pomeroy, 
then staying^ at the abbey. It was the seventeenth ot 
October, the fourth anniveriyiiy of Guy’s death. This man, 
it should be said, thought nothing of passing along un- 
canny placcg at night, and laughed at the credulity of his 
follow-servanl^. Cox reached the priest’s, and found lie 
was not at Jiome ; old Margct, liis housekeeper, lliouglit 
he might be in the chapel, saying another mass to tlic many 
masses that had been said that day, and* she hade Cox take 
the key, if he lik^xl, and let himself in at the front-door. 
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Fatlier Andrew generally entered by bis own little door 
opening to the vestry, and had his own key to it. Thinking 
nothing, ( !ox took the key and walked round to the front- 
entrance ; it was a bright night, and the stars were shining. 
He unlocked the door, and entered. 

The chapel was in darkness; no signs were dhere ol 
Father Andrew ; no mass was being said. All in a mcjment, 
as Cox stood just inside, hesitating whether to stumble liis 
way up to the little sacristy, where the priest possibly 
might be, or to retreat altogether, a faint light dawned in 
the middle of the clia2)cl, and he saw Guy, the dead Lord 
of Pomeroy, standing on his own grave. How Cox, in spite 
of his bravery, got out of the cliapel and back to the abbey, 
he did not say. After all. Father Andrew was at the other 
end ortho village, having gone to the White House to visit 
a sick servant of Mrs. Wyldc’s. 

These superstitions were troubling the household of 
Pomeroy ; and if a word was now and again allowed to 
drop in the hearing of quick Miss Mary, perhaps it was 
somewhat excusable. To Mrs. Pomeroy nothing had been 
said, and the spirit of her dead husband did not, so far as 
was known, appear to her; to Leplin no ono dared to 
speak ; ho would have visited any nonsenso of the sort 
severely ; but Joan know of it, and was as implicit a believer 
in it as Bridget herself. Was it to ho wondered at, poor 
Joan would wail out in pain to her own heart, that Guy 
could not rest, dying that miserable death, and unshriven ? 

The children soon reached the pine forest and the cottage 
of Naomi Box lying on its outskirts. Naomi, looking liftle 
older than when we last saw her, was taking her tea in the 
twilight. The children seated themselves at the table, Miss 
Mary uninvited, and were sooi^ regaling- themselves with 
brown bread and butter. 

You’ve come up late, my dears,” she said. ^ 

“A great deal too late,” interposed Bridget. “It was 
Miss Mary’s fault, aunt— staying so long in iihat gloomy 
chapel.” 

“ I like the chapel,”- said Mary. “ Bridget’s only afraid 
of seeing the ghost. Where’s Ann ? ” 



Ann was in the little glade close by, piclving up sticks, 
slic was told. And away went the restless cliild to tind 
Ann, bidding Eupert follpw her. 

Who has been talkiiJ^ to the child about the ghost V 
abruptly demanded Mrs. Bex, as they disapi^earcd. 

Nobody,” confidently asserted Bridget. “ Slic just lu'.ars 
ji word, and then makes uj} the rest in her own mind. 
Slic’s the quickest and sharpest child you ever knew, Aunt 
Naomi.” 

“ All the more reason for being careful before her. Bon’t 
mention the topic. Never let a child be frightened in its 
early years.” • 

It would take a great deal to frighten her,” : etorted 
Bridget. “She is as brave as a little lion. As to n >t 
speaking of the gliost, we are not likely to do so. W(^ 
would rather avoid it, especially after the sot-down IVIr. 
Loolin gave us.” - 

“ What was that ? ” 

Well, Theresa was going to the White IIouso the other 
night, with some hurried message from Mrs. Pomeroy ; slic 
met me in the cloisters and asked me to go ivith her. MiKss 
Mary was in bed, and I said I would. ‘ But not if you take 
the way through the holloiv,’ I said to her, unconscious tliat 
Mr. Leolin was sitting on a bench in the quadrangle close 
by, smoking his cigar; ‘I dare not go by that place at 
night for fear of seeing the ghost again ; ’ and wo went C)U 
talking a bit, so that Mr. Loolin could not fail to hear that 
it was' his brother Guy’s ghost, and that it was in the habit 
of ^appearing. My word! He sjioke to us in his haughty 
way, calling us no better than children and cowards, and 
].)eremptorily forbidding us to believe such absurdity, or 
ever to speak* of it again. After living in the great world — 
Francli, -and those places — men soon forget what they’ve 
been taught. Some of them get to l>e atheists, it’s said.” 

Mrs. Eex,»a staunch believer herself in .all the ghosts 
ever seen oj heard of, anxious though she was to keep sucli 
topics from children, nodded her head slowly by ivay of 
acquiescence. 

‘‘The Pomeroys wore brought uj) in siii>ei>:titioi), as it’s 
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named, Bridget ; took it in with their mother's milk — how 
could it bo otherwise, with the family's experiences? Mi-. 
Lcolin may have lost somewhat gf it in the world — but 
it will come back to him; ay^'' surely. As to the late 
lord, poor Mr. Guy, that he docs not rest in his grave, 1 
can testify though why he should come again, or what 
}t(j wants, is more than 1 can toll you. I saw iiim wit^i my 
own eyes, Bridget.” 

Next to encountering a ghost one's self, the most dreary 
of all experiences is to sit in the twilight, and hear a 
friend assert that he has seen one. Bridget thrilled from 
licad to foot. 

“ Yes, I saw him,” resumed Naomi, her eyes taking a 
fvir-olf look through the window in the gathering darkness, 
‘‘ and rVe never betrayed it yet, Bridget, nntil now. ’Twas 
a couple of years, or so, after he died, and I was coming 
liomc late one evening from vespers. I could manage to 
got down to afternoon vespers then, thongh I can’t now. 
Affc( 3 r wards, Marget, at Father Andrew’s, had asked nui 
in to tea with her, so it made me late. In that narrow 
glen, just off the lane by Mrs. Wylde’s — which I toolc 
because it cut off a few yards of the way — I saw him. 
’Twas a beautiful light night, and 1 sat myself down on tljc 
stump of a tree for a minute’s rest. My head was full of 
that trouble about your sister’s illness ; fearing she’d never 
g(3t better — as it proved, you know — and I’m sure I was no 
more thinking of Mr. Guy, or of any of the Pomeroys, 
than if there had never been such people. All at once as 
I sat there, silent and still, a tall form sprang up frqm 
I know not where, and was close upon me. The moonlight 
fell on the face ; a dead face, Bridget ; and I knew it for 
that of tlic late lord.” 

Bridget held her breath. 

“ Even as I looked, liie) seemed to vanish. Oh, how fearful 
it was, that dead face of his! I crawled on ♦here, hardly 
knowing whether I was dead or alive. Ann ^ wanted to 
know what had scared me.” 

“ Did you toll her ?. ” 

“ Toll her ? That young girl ? I never, till now, told 
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any one. Tiic air was getting cool, and had chilled me, 
was all I answered her. Slie got down the bottle of elder 
wiiu‘., and warmed a little : and my teeth chattered as I 
drank it.” • 


(UrAPTER VTTT. 

A FllAlL m.OSSOM. 

‘‘ IMirsT you go in to-day, Lcolin? ” 

“ My dear, I am anxious for letters.” 

But you go in nearly every afternoon, and arc so seldom 
ivAvardcd by finding any letters tluu’C. They geiu' rally 
eomc to yon in the morning.” 

‘‘ Some may be there, Anna. I tell you I am anxious.” 

Anna sighed. She sat in her favourite sitting-room, 
"vliieh was opposite her bed-chamber, her tliroe-wei'ks 
baby upon her knee. Tho little girl was born in July, 
somewhat less than a year from tlic of Anna’s 

maiTiage. Anna bad got through licr illness very well, 
and would have been supremely haj)])y could she have seen 
Leolin so. 

Bending dowm to bis wife’s gentle fice, lie kissed it 
fondly, stroked the hand of the sleeping baby, and quitted 
the room. Anna carried her child to]^ tho ^vindow, and 
gsT^od from it to watch him mount his horse, which was 
waiting. As Lcolin rodo aw^ay, his groom following, ho 
h)oked up to her, nodded, and raised his hat with a gay 
Binilc. 

LeoliA was going to Owdstono, his chief jiilgrimagc in 
an afternoQn. His object was to soc whether any letters, 
brought dowil by tho day-mail, waited for him at tlic post- 
office : for Abbeyland only had its morning delivery, as of 
old. You may remcuiher that poor Guy w^ouhl now and 
tiicn make the same journey for the same purpose. 

Leolin’s mania had increased with time. Ho was in 
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frequent correspondence with Eome. One of the cardinals, 
who had known and liked Leolin in the days gone by, had 
been so won upon by his represenjtations that he took up 
the cause wannly. And the inforfhation as to the English 
laws, incessantly demanded by letter of Mr. Hildyard, by 
this same cardinal, or by a man of business representing 
liim, nearly drove the lawyer out of all patience ‘with 
Leolin. 

But Leolin was finding more trouble than he expected in 
the matter. Other people about the court of the Vatican, 
quite as influential as this cardinal, were opposed to tlu' 
Bclicmc. It appeared .to bo nothing but plot and coiinttu- 
plot; representations and misrepresentations; if the one 
side made a successful move, the other side had it repressed. 
Altogether, Leolin did not prosper : at least, success had 
not yet come to him. What perhaps added to the difiiculties 
of tlie case, was the fact that it was being worked out in 
secret. Correspondence was marked “ private and con- 
fidential ; ” letters even came over in cipher, to which Leolin 
alone possessed the key. The world in general, wliethcr at 
lioinc or abroad, knew not that Leolin Pomeroy was striving 
to put aside the young lord in his own favour, TJiat ht' 
would eventually triumph, Leolin as fully believed as that 
the sun shone : and, strange to say, he was persuaded of the 
justice of his cause. So does self-interest blind us. 

He would expound his views to his wife by the hour 
together, making Anna thoroughly uncomfortable. The 
more he talked, the clearer grew her sense of the injury he 
was contemplating, and its terrible injustice. Anna had 
left off trying to persuade him to see the matter in the 
right light and to leave George’s little son in peace : had 
she continued to argue, unpleasantness between herself and 
her husband would have resultecl. So silent had she been 
of late, so pa^ive when Leolin enlarged upon his wrongs, 
that ho thought she was being won over to his ‘cause. 

A semblance of civility was kept up between, themselves 
and the Lady of Pomeroy. The two ladies exchanged a 
formal visit on state occasions. Anna would willingly have 
been more cordial and intimate, for slic very much liked 
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and respected SyLilla. Mrs, Pomeroy was tolerably sociable 
with both : as sociable as sbe had been with any one since 
(iuy’s dreadful death, TJho happiest times were those when 
Joan was at the abbey ;• family meetings became more 
frequent and less formal. Joan had openly declared her 
sentiments to Leolin, telling Iiiin that ho aught to l>o 
ashamed of himself, and that whilst she was with them she 
should take care he did not arrest the cordiality tliat ought 
to reign between his wife and Sybilla; and that would 
reign, but for him. One cannot be always wise : Leolin 
gave in to his sister’s freak, and was blind to ilic tea- 
drinkings in his own rooms and Bybilla’s. 

The problem that had puzzled Leolin, as to what became 
of the money his brother George must have saved, Avas a 
problem still. Once ho had gone so far as to ask bybilla. 
Til is occurred on an occasion when he went to her, at her 
own request, about some matter connected with the abbey, 
on wliich she wished to have his opinion. 

“What did George do with his income?” abruptly de- 
manded Leolin, when their conference was over. “ It is 
not possible that ho could have spent it. At least, 1 
imagine not, as he lived so quietly.” 

“ I think ho did spend it,” calmly replied Sybilla. “ 1 
believe ho did.” 

“ What in? ” asked Leolin, after a pause. 

“ Indeed I do not know. George did not give an account 
to mo of all he spent.” 

“ Did he put by any of it ? ” 

“ Very little, I think.” 

“But it is inconceivable,” persisted Leolin. “lie 
received all the revenues, and left no more behind him than 
that paltry sum, I cannot^understand it,” 

“ And*I cannot enlighten you,” concluded Sybilla. “ The 
sum left to^me was all the money George had to leave — so 
far as I knowt” , 

Of coursq Leolin could only abandon the question. But 
it still remained on his mind as a mystery. That she had 
done something or other with the mqncy herself, he fully 
believed. But to rotiim to the present.' 
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Anna, standing at the front-window, with lier sleeping 
infant, watched her husband ride down the gentle slope and 
branch off on the road to Owlstone^ A sad look lay in her 
eyes: she was wishing, oh, how' earnestly, that Leolin’s 
better nature would return to Iiim ; and that he would 
leave the young lord at peace. * 

Aunt Anna, we liave come to see the baby,” interrilpted 
Mary Pomeroy, running into the room, as Anna sat down 
again. “Rupert did not want to come, and I made him. 
hie is afraid of Uncle Leolin, you know; but we saw him 
ride off towards Owlstone.” 

“You must not be afraid of Uncle Leolin,” said Anna, 
smiling to assure the lad, and taking his hand to encourage 
him. What a gentle refined boy it was, she could not Iiel}) 
thinking ; what a slender, graceful form ; what a good fac<% 
with its l)cautifal features, and its now healthy, transparent 
complexion. “ Uncle Leolin will not harm you.” 

“ He would like to, though,” interposed Mary, wdio was 
bold as Rupert was reticent. “ Uncle Leolin hates liim 
because lie is Lord of Pomeroy. He would like to beat 
him.” 

“ Hush, Mary,” said Lady Anna. “ See, you are waking 
baby. You talk too much.” 

Rupert bent over the child : a fair little thing, resembling 
its mother, with her candid and expressive blue eyes. 

“ How pretty it is I ” said Rupert. “ May I kiss her V ” 

“ Y'es, of course you may,” said Anna. 

“ What is her name going to be ? ” asked Mary. 

“ I am not sure. I should like it to be Isabel : but your 
undo Leolin wants it to bo Anna.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Leolin’s groom 
of the chambers. The Lady of Pomeroy was below, he 
announced, inc][uiring whether she might then pay ti’ visit to 
the Lady Anna. 

Of course Anna assented, gladly. An eager glance of 
welcome sat in her eyes as she rose to greet Sybilla. The 
Lady of Pomeroy, looking the regal woman that she was, in 
her rich trailing bla^k silk, met the welcoming glance, and 
the hand-clas2>, with’ as fond a look, as firm a pressure. 
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They were very happy that afternoon. Sybilhi, Anna, 
the two children, and the quiet baby. The latter bo (juiet 
that Sybilla mentally v^ondered whether it could be well. 
Anna ordered tea and they partook of it together. How 
thankful Anna would be to live ever in this familiar inter- 
course, and how warmly Sybilla would have reeiprocated it, 
each*was conscious of in her own heart. 

“Thank you for this jdeasant visit,” Anna whispered, 
clasping the Lady of Pomeroy’s hand when they were about 
to part. “ You and your dear little son so rarely come into 
the north wing.” 

“It is so rarely that I may ventiii*o to come,” whispered 
Sybilla. 

Anna understood, and a painful blush suffused her face. 
“ It will come right in time ; I am sure of it,” she eagerly 
rejoined. “It was a great disappointment to him, you 
know.” 

“ I do know it,” rcidied Sybilla. “ And tliereforc I make 
e very excuse for him. Yes, it will come right in time.” 

“ What glorious news ! ” almost shouted Leolin. 

He sat at the breakfast-table, reading a letter just delivered. 
It was the morning following his ride to Owlstone, a ride 
that had not borne fruit, for the post-office had held no 
letters for the abbey. The letter, that he was now^ hastily 
scanning, was from his friend the cardinal. 

“What glorious news!” repeated Leolin, rising to seek 
his wife, letter in hand. For Anna was scarcely strong 
enough yet to breakfast with him. 

“ Such news, Anna 1 ” was his triumphant greeting, when 
he found her. “ Here’s a letter from my good friend the 
cardinal. The Papal Coqrt has decided to pronounce the 
niarria^e null and void.” 

Anna, wrapped in a white morning-gown, was bending 
over the infsttat’s crib in the night-nursery. .She turned he r 
fiice towards him. Its expression of sadness somewhat 
checked Leolin’s high spirits. 

“Come and look^-at baby, Leolin. \Nurso docs not think 
she is well Sec how quiet she lies, h^r eyes half open.” 
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“ Teeth, perhaps/’ suggested Leolin, not in the least 
knowing whether an infant of three weeks ought to cut 
iectli or not. “Send for Norris, /if you don’t think her 
well. But is this not good news,* Anna V ” 

He went back to his breakfast, and to indulge in all kinds 
of delightful anticipations of what he Avould do When he 
was once more Lord of Pomeroy, the child’s indisposition 
passing quite out of his mind. 

But ere mid-day struck out from the great clock in the 
quadrangle, there was commotion in tlio abbey. Tlio infant 
was in convulsions. Mr. Norris gave faint hopes of its life. 
Kathcr Andrew was summoned in haste, and baptized it in 
Ilio name of Isabel. 

A fgw hours more of life : and, as the dusk of evening 
was passing into darkness, the young and feeble spirit quitted 
its earthly tenement and returned to Him who gave it. 

AnueVs grief ^vas great. Leolin mourned the cliild, but 
not as his wife did: which perhaps was only naturaL 
Condolences came in to Lady Anna from the other parts 
of the abbey: tlie lady’s v/ere expressed in a ftioiing {ind 
affectionate letter ; Mrs. Pomeroj^ more formally sent Ijcr 
card with a .few words written on it. 

But, on the day after tljc death, when Looliii had gone 
round to the chapel witli Father Andrew to see about the 
place of interment, Eupert stole to the front-entrance, 
Leolin’s entrance, rang gently, and asked whether he miglit 
see Lady Anna. He had a white flower in his hand. 

“ I don’t think my lady will see you now, sir,” said Cox, 
who had met the boy at the door. “ She is in great gri/ff, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, I know ; but if I might see her ? ” urged Eupert. 
“ Would you mind just asking her, Cox ? 

Leaving Eupert where he was, Cox had the ‘message 
taken to Lady Anna. And Anna said he was to te admitted. 

The tears stood in her eyes as he wont in. Anna kissed 
him in silence. 

“ I wanted to tell you how sorry I am,” began Eupert. 
“ But please don’t too much : mamma says she is gone 
up to heaven.” 
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‘a)ii yc«, T know,” aiiswcrod Anna, bursting into i-nis 
forthwitli. “ If it bad only pleased God to s])avo hw to us 
ii little while ! ” ^ 

“And I have brought this for her,” added Rupert, timidly 
oifering the flower. “Would you mind putting it in licj- 
hand ? ^t is quite white : and mamma says sho is in white 
now, with the angels.” 

Anna took the flower almost with reverence, (laspiiig 
the gentle child to her, sho wept upon his neck. Aiid she 
iliouglit what a beautiful nature had this little Rupert 
romeroy. 


CIIAPTElt IX. 

].ATEU ON. 

Tun lichen-covered walls of Pomeroy Ablxy stood out, 
gloomy and grand, under the bright rays of the GetohfU' 
moon, now riding in the cloudless sky and nc^JPing the full. 
A stormy day had given to a calm evening. The 

j)iiio forest rose, dark and sombre, on yonder hill ; the 
distant sea gleamed and sparkled in the moonlight. 

Listlessly pacing about bet^veen the keep and the front 
of the abbey, enjoying his after-dinner cigar, was Leolin 
Pomeroy. But, though his walk might be listless, his mind 
wa^ almost preternaturally occupied. Above him wore tho 
^vindows of the south wing : some of them lighted up, others 
dark and shadowy. By the frown upon Leolin’s face as 
glanced up at them, one might gather that his thoughts wer(‘ 
not agree*ahle ones. 

Time has elapsed since the events recorded in the lust 
chapter; but*Pomeroy Abbey and those counected with it 
stand very much now as they stood then. 

It may be remembered that Leolin was in high glee at the 
favourable news received from Rome, ^ut the m w s turned 
out to he premature. Whether the caminal, in his zeal for 
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the cause, had been over sanguine, or whether his enduenee 
was himself deceived, it matters not to inquire ; all Leolin 
knew was, that the decree had nojfc been pronounced. Tlic 
cardinal was as much Leolin’s friend as ever, but ho could 
not obtain the decree of annulment. It was not yet pro- 
nounced : and tlie marriage of George Pomeroy liill held 
good in law. 

Only the greater reason, argued Leolin, for redoubling his 
efforts. The cause seemed to him to grow more righteous 
day by day, his own wrongs more glaring. During this 
interlude a second girl was born to him, but it had died as 
hiid the first. There was now another infiint, a few inontbs 
old; a Bon, who had been named Hugh after the old lord. 
Since his birth, Lady Anna had been suffering from low 
fever ; but she was growing stronger now. In Leolin’s own 
heart he regarded this little son as the heir of Pomeroy ; 
and ho hated the young lad, Rupert, more than ever, foj‘ 
usurping w'hat ought to be his. 

But this was not the trouble exercising Leolin’s mind 
to-night. The immediate perplexity, filling his thoughts 
and darkening his brow, was one that many of us have, more 
or less, suffered from : want of money. A secret suit cannot 
be carried on for nothing. Leolin’s income was a small one, 
as the reader knows. Very small indeed for a man in his 
position ; though he had the free use of the abbey and its 
servants. Lord Essington continued his allowance to him ; 
besides slipping, now' and again, a ten or twenty-pound note 
into his daughter’s hand, whenever they were sojourning 
together ; but it all seemed as a drop in the ocean, ^dth 
Leolin’s ways and means for throwing it away on this un- 
lucky and unjust suit. No wonder he had grown embarrassed. 

This embarrassment w'as tln^ matter lying on his heart 
to-night, bringing wratjh in its train. To think’ that she, 
inhabiting that south wing above him, the Lady,,of Pomeroy, 
should possess so much, and ho so little ! The incom<^’ 
offered to him by Sybilla he persisted in declining haughtily 
and ungraciously ; nevertheless he coveted the means that 
were hers. And w^t on earth she did with her money, he 
could not imagine. ^ 
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The latter question had long puzzled him. That Syhilhi 
lived in less state than the reigning widow of any Lord of 
Pomeroy had lived yet, ^^as evident to the world. S( arci ly 
a tithe, certainly not a fourth, had she spent of her reveiiu. s ; 
or, strictly speaking, of her son’s revenues ; but Gcorgo 
Pomeroy had left her in sole control of them. • The siija'i- 
fliiou!^ yt^arly thousands, what became of them ? 

TIk^ knowledge came to him incidentally, through a banlc(U* 
^vith whom Leolin was conversing one day when he \vas u}> 
ill town. The Lady of Pomeroy was putting by large sums 
yearly ; not in her owm name, or in that of her son, but in 
tiie name of one Thomas Barkley. • 

It took Leolin not vei*y long to decide that this Thomas 
Barkley must be the Major Barkley who had been George’s 
great friend in India. His name w'as TJiomas. Major 
Barkley had retired from service after George’s death : had 
since spent some of his time in foreign travel : tw'i(‘*o ho liad 
travelled down to Pomeroy on a visit to S3d)illa and lier 
little son. During these visits Leolin had eondese.ended to 
aeeept the lady’s occasional invitations to meet liim at Ijcr 
table, and he had been certainly impressed in Major Barkl<\v's 
favour, for he appeared to ])osses.s good sense and to be a mnn 
of rectitude and a thorough gcntlernau. But wdjy should 
this mail be enriched by the Pomeroy revenues ? Wdiat did 
it mean? Pacing about under the abbey wuills, wutli tlie 
fair moon shining full upon him, and the murmur of the sea 
sounding faintly in his cars in the silence of the night, 
Leolin Pomeroy was w'eaving to himself a pretty little 
ni^litiuarc of romantic doubt. 

“ SIic must be in Barkley’s d^‘ccitful woman I 

that seems certain,” sjioke bo to liiinself, thus jiolitely 
alluding to Sybilla. ‘‘ I wyiidor if her agent, Knox, know 
any thing ‘of this ? I’ve a great mind to ask him. What a 
shame it is Jhat I should be in such* need of money, whih* 

slie is lavisliiifg Ah ! good-evening to you, fatlier I ” 

“Is it you, or your ghost?” cried Father Andrew, merry 
as usual, and stouter and redder than of yore. Goming from 
the direction of the chaiiel with a fleet s^p, he had overfakeu 
Leolin. j tliought you W'cre in Londoa.” 

tl’unif'roy A>)bv’y'. 
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“I returned Lome an Lour ago/’ said Leolin, iLrowiiig 
away tlic end of Lis cigar. 

“I Lave been into th(i cLapel^: seeing tliat tLc blael: 
draperies were up, and all tliingsln readiness for to-morrow,’ 
remarked the priest. And tlic words LrougLt to Lcoliii\’ 
mind wLat ‘perhaps Lo Lad momenta]*!]}^ forgotu)n -< -tliat tlir 
morrow would be ii solemn day wdtli tlio Pomeroy; : ; tie. 
anniversary of the death of Guy. 

A nice night/' remarked Leolin. 

“At present. But 1 do}i’t like tLo>so eJ^oids ov. r 
forest: they mean stormy weatlior of some kiiw], I jiiu g'>o.Ly 
on to Lamp’s/’ added 'the priest ; “ his mother's W'orHo, i lu v 
do you find Lady Anna looliing ? ” 

“ Bravely. She tells me slie w^alked out to-day/’ 

Tlioy strolled side by side to the front of tlie abbey, talk 
ing, wlicn the priest continued Lis way and Leolin sloo:' 
still to light another cigar. Ihifijiig awaiyai it, lie resniurd 
the train of thouglit wdiich Father Andrew Iiad intcrj'upi( d, 
“ J shall S2)cak to Knox. DoiPt know that it will l i 
any use; he never shows himself too communicative on Id 
mistress’s affairs — by her orders, I su])])obc. And if-- 
Why, who’s this? Knox himself? What docs he wan! 
here at this hour ? ” 

James Knox was a})2n’oaching the abbey gateway wdth . 
quick stej). lie soon dis’qi^x'i^rwl within it. Leolin follows « / 
him to the business room, and found him runimaging anndh ■ 
some papers on his largo desk by the light of a solitiuy 
candle. 

You work late,” was l/coliii’s greeting. 

Janies Knox laughed. He w^as a pleasant man, and a 
gentleman by birth, though he had become the agent, oi 
stew^ard, to the Lady of Pomerpy. A little dark man wdtb 
bright dark eyes. In early days he and the young Pomeroy - 
had played together. ** ,, 

“1 am not*at work,” he answered. “I took home in my 
pocket, as I thought, a list of accounts that 1^ meant to go 
over leisurely to-night; but when I arrived there I could 
not find it. One ^cs not like to lose things, Mr. Lcolim 
and I have come tc look for it.” 
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L(X)lin sat down near tlio desk. Tu tlie saiViC' ficat wIk'Vi^ 
(lie reader once saw him sitting wliilst talking to John 
(Jaunt, when Loolin, poor fellow, thought himself Lord of 
I’omcroy. Knox was turning over 2 )ai)crs and pigeon-holes 
witli a rapid liand. 

“ Now*wliat can I have done with that list/” cried he. 

Tt i^not here. Hope no light fingers lilched it out of my 
])ocket, going home in the twilight.” 

Is it anytliing of eonsequence ? ” 

‘‘\V(d], no. lint I shall have the tronhle r>f making out 
anotlier. It was a list of the rents and moneys ])aid in this 
last year.” 

Talking of rents, the revenues of this estate must bo 
ni>])r()ving, I fancy,” carelessly observed Lcolin. 

“ Thfw are. But it righted itself in your hi'other ( Jeorge’s 
tina . CJaunt did wonders for it.” 

Ay : lie knew who lie was working for,” was Lcolin’s 
jepiy. given in anything hut gracious tones. ‘'But now, 
w'ifh all these largo revenues coming in — and tiicy an; large 
— 'A lag does my brother Gcorg<^'s widow do with them?” 

da.iucs Knox turned Ins eyes, honest eyes they were, full 
i|»on jjeoliii. “ I don’t know,” he answered ; “she does not 
tt II me. She does not sj^end them.” 

‘‘ Site does not spend a tithe of them, you mcan,^’ ndoi-ted 
Fjeoliii. “ But you must knowhow slic cmidoys them, Knox 
■ ill your i>osition as steward.” 

“ I assure you I do not know. The moneys ar(^ paid in 
hy 2ae to the Owlstono Bank, and that’s all I have to do 
with them. The Lady of Pomeroy no doulH transmits them 
to Mr. Hi Id yard.” 

“ Tor investjnciit ? ” 

“ Naturally. Bhc would 3iot keep them lying idle.” 

“Well, 'then, Knox, I can tell you that noflnufj is tnans- 
mitted to Mr. Ilildyard. Hildyard is' as much in the dark 

I am. IloVas good enough for my fathcL and for my 
brothers, poor Guy and George ; but it seems lie is not so 
for the lady at present reigning here. Some one else must 
act for her in regard to money matters \IJildyard does not 
do so.” 
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Mr. Knox ahook his JicacL This was no concern of his ; 
he did not want to make it liis, or to speak of it. He began 
searching for his lost list again. , 

‘‘Has that Barkley anything' to do with business matters 
here ? ” resumed Leolin. 

“ Barkley ? What Barkley ? ” 

“Major Barkley — formerly my brother George’s Yri end. 
You must remember him, Knox.” 

“ Oh yes — I remember now — Major Barkley : he has stayf d 
at the abbey once or twice. Certainly he has not anythin'; 
to do with our business here. Why should he have — and 
how ? He is abroad.^’ 

Leolin did not choose to say what he had heard. Knox, 
giving up his list as hopeless, prepared to lock up the desk, 

“ You are sure he has not? ” persisted Leolin. 

“ Has not what ? ” 

“ Anything to do with the Pomeroy hoards? 

“ Certainly not. So. far as I know and believe.” 

“ He was left executor, you know, to George’s will,” 
added Leolin, as if seeking to account for his questions. 

“But his business, in connection with that, was over and 
done with long ago,” was the agent’s answer : and lui tool^ 
his departure. 

Standing in the gateway to finish his cigar, Leolin saw 
a chariot approaching. Jeffs was on the box, by wliich 
Leolin knew the carriage must be that of the Lady ol‘ 
Pomeroy, and no doubt contained his sister Joan, wIk) had 
been staying at the convent on a visit to the Lady Abbess. 
She was now coming for the morrow’s services anj to 
remain the guest of Sybilla. 

Leolin waited to receive liis sister. Apd then, their 
greeting over, he turned away* to his solitary walk again, 
the j)erplexity, touching Major Thomas Barkley, running 
riot in his brain. 

Autumn had been genial that year : the sun bright, tin' 
air warm up to the middle of October. But to-day wintry 
weather had corne/^’n. The skies were gloomy ; the wind 
rose in mom’nfur strains, iioav rushing along in territic 



gusts, and now gently shaking the trees witli a sound of 
lamentation. Thus it had been since early morning. 

Twilight was drawing on apace. In one of the rooms of 
the south tower sat the Ladiy of Pomeroy and her sister-in- 
law, Joan, both habited in the deepest mourning, their 
custom en this particular day. This aparttrit)nt, one of 
elegance and refinement, but small, looked out on the court- 
yard. 

‘‘How the wind howls!” exclaimed Miss Pomeroy, 
shivering as the blast seemed to sliake the tower. “ Sybilla, 
1 wonder you prefer this towmi* sitting-room on these windy 
nights.” 

“ It is more cheerful, Joan. The drawing-rooms in tlu^ 
wing are large and dreary, for they look out upon tlie forest 
over the hill, with its dark trees bowing down. T tliink 
tiecis are the most melancholy objects possible wJicn the 
wind has this peculiar sound. In tliis room wo look out 
upon the court, wdth its lights and signs of life.” 

“ I have observed that on this day the wind always dofis 
eoiiic up in these blasts,” returned Joan, in whispers that 
seemed to shrink from their own echo. ‘‘It is as if the 
<h.tad were abroad.” 

“ AVhat now, Joan ? What do you mean by ‘ this day ’ ? ” 
<[uickly asked the Lady of Pomeroy. 

“ It is the scvciiteenth of October,” replied Miss Pomeroy, 
as she crossed herself. 

“ Do I not know it V Have we not attended the services 
in the cha 2 )cl ? kept it as the most sedomn wo can ever 
know ? But, Joan, do not speak of the dead being abroad : 
you should shake off the Pomeroy su 2 )erstition.” 

It is now nine years since the fatal night; four of its 
aimiversarics 1 have passed.,in the abbey, and each time it 
has been* one of these how^.ing, gloomy days. Tliey are 
enough to (jail up feelings of superstition, in th(uiisclves 
alone.” 

“ Not so, JToaii : save to a mind too prone to indulge in it. 
But you seemed to connect your idea of the ‘ dead being 
abroad’ with this particular day.” 

‘‘ As T do,” ans'tvon'd fb^an.. 
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That that day nine years ago had been a memorable one 
for the Pomeroys nono can deny. In that room of the west 
tower, exactly opposite to the one. they now sat in, a room 
shunned for long, long years before as being the haunt 
of a departed spirit, wronged in life, Guy met his dreadful 
death by Eupert’s hand— and Eupert had ever since been 
an exile. 

Mrs. Pomeroy rose, with a (j^iiick movement, almost as 
though her thoughts were too much for her, and drew aside 
t]io window-curtain. There she stood, looking down on the 
quadrangle. The rooms in the north wing, inhabited by 
Leolin’s household, were gay with many lights : and it may 
bo that Joan felt cheered by the silent companionship. 
Light fleecy clouds scudded along the otherwise clear sky; 
tlio moonlight shone full on the west wing and tower. 

“ It has turned out a bright night, she observed, return- 
ing to the table and taking U 2 ) her work ; “ I never saw a 
brighter. By the way, I don’t tliink I gave you Histor 
Mildred’s message, Sybilla. She asked me to tell you tliat 
the poor little or 2 )han-girl, whom you have placed in the 
convent, is a sweet child, clover, and will do credit to the 
sisters.” • 

“I am glad of that; I thought she would. But — about 
Sister Mildred herself? Does it strike you, Joan, that she 
is getting to look old ? She has seemed to me to be very 
poorly of late.” 

“ She has been so worried, you see, by that business con- 
nected witli the Hildyards. Indeed, it has worried tlio 
whole community. As the ladies say, it has brought thfaii 
all into disrepute.” 

I do not see that,” dissented Sybilla. “ They were not 
to blame; neither is blame attached to them. It was a 
grievous thing.” 

‘'It was a shameful thing,” amended Joan.. “Nothing 
like it had ever occurred in the convent before ' It is killing 
Mr. Hildyard.” 

“ It must have been a terrible blow to him. When did 
you see him last ? ” 

“ Shortly before came down here. Henry Capel had 
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io consult liiiii wlicu wo were in London, and 1 wont with 
liim to Lincoln's Inn. You cannot think liow' ho is 
changed, poor man ; worn, and grey, and sad ; heart and 
spirit seem to be alilte broken. I fear ho is not long for 
this world.” 

“ Oh, •! can feel for him,” earnestly spoke Sy Lilia. 
“ Then-o is no trouble tells home like that brought by a 
rebellious child. I trust ho will rally : matters, in regard 
to Frances, may not bo so dark as tlicy appear on tho 
surface.” 

“ I can’t see much hope of that. There is just a chance, 
(‘f course. I asked him,” continued Joan, lo\vering licr 
voice, “ Avhother anything had been since heard or sc;cu of 
liupert.” 

Lost in other thoughts, Sybilla looked up in surprise. 
‘‘Oh yes,” — catching Joan’s meaning — “since the clerk, 
Collins, saw him on board the Spanish ship. What did Mr. 
Ilildyard say ? ” she added after a pause. 

“ That nothing, so far as ho knows, has been seen or licard 
of Kuport since then. I hope and ju'ay it will not he. 
That is a long time ago. If we could only hear that he was 
d(.‘ad ! ” 

“ Don’t, Joan.” 

“ I know it seems a fearful thing to say of a l)rothei‘,” 
Availed Joan. “But I speak for his owui sake, as well as fur 
ours, Sybilla; for w'hat a bitter fate his must l>o — wluit: a 
life of dread ! Poor iiiisguided Biipert ! ” 


CHATTER X. 

MVSTKIiV. • 

0\ this san^c evening, Alice, whlew of Guy Pomeruy, sat in 
her dressing-room, its AvindoWs facing the west wing and 
tower. This anniversary, coining ro^nd year after yejir, 
could not bo jilcasant for her. Pleasai.^; V say, rather, most 
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luisorable. She Lad attended, with the rest of the abbey, 
tbo services in the chapel : at the conclusion of vespers 
she had shut herself in her rooms, closing them against 
intruders. ' 

On tlie anniversary of the death of any one of the Lords 
of Pomeroy,,, it was customary to celebrate a mass year after 
year in the chapel, for the re2)oso of his soul. But the 
death of Guy had been terrible ; and he had passed away 
unshriven ; so tliat his anniversary, the seventeenth of Octo- 
ber, was made doubly solemn in its religious observances, and 
kept as a strict fast until sunset. Now that the services 
were over, Mrs. Pomeroy sat in her solitary room, her 
hands listlessly clasped iii)on her black dress, remembrance 
her sole companion. 

Her eyes fixed on the windows of the haunted room, the 
terrible room which had been so fatal to her, there she sat, 
and indulged her reflections. What could those reflections 
bo ? We cannot 2)enetratc them ; cannot well realize the ro 
rnorso that must have been her portion. For it was she wlio 
had brought about the tprrible calamity ; she, and she alone. 
What though no absolute guilt stained her memory, there 
remained her folly, her sinful folly: and, be very sure, 
of that folly she liad long ago repented with bitter sighs 
and tears. Through her and her folly Guy had died, and 
Eui^ert was an exile. . But she had never condoned the fact 
that Guy won her by a lie ; and her feeling towards him 
was still one of dislike, rather than of love. 

The mental distress in which she lived had been recently 
added to by her becoming acquainted with that hazardous 
visit of Eupert’s to England in the Spanish barque : which 
fact had previously been kept from her. She learnt it 
through inadvertence. During Joan’s lato sojourn at tlu; 
convent, she drove to Pomeroy one day unexpectedly, and 
found only Mrs. Pomeroy visible. Sybilla had , gone with 
the two children to Owlstone, Lady Anna was lying down, 
Leolin was in London. Though not choosing to accept 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s hospitality in a general way, iloan could 
not in courtesy refuse it now, and she partook of luncheon. 
During the meal? Mjfs. Pomeroy, in her sad, subdued way, 
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spoke a few words concerning an unhappy wanderer, an 
acciuaintance, who had boon obliged to fly liis country. 
Joan thought she referred to Itupcrt, and replied that ho 
had not been heard of since/ that dangerous visit. The next 
iiioiuent Joan saw her error: she had forgotten that tlie 
ijiattor hkd never been disclosed to Mrs. PomcK)y, and sluj 
dropjfed the subject abruptly. But the alarm and distress 
depicted on Alice’s face were so great, her petition to bo 
( iiligh toned so pitiful, that Joan had no resource but to 
briefly disclose the facts ; and she went away haughtily 
dissatisfied with herself for having been betrayed into allud- 
ing to it. It was the first time, all •these nine years, that 
the name of Eupert had been breathed by her to Mrs. 
l\)ineroy. 

Since then, it was not a week ago, Alice Pomeroy liad 
lived in the most intense dread. The affair had taken quite 
an exaggerated hold upon her mind. In every shadowy 
nook she saw the ill-fated Rupert, cowering and shivering 
and hiding himself fi’om the law : and she saw, in imagina- 
tion, the dread officers of that same law pouncing upon 
him. 

Did ho often venture into this dangerous kingdom ? — 
was he in England now? From fearing that ho might l>e, 
slio grew to believing that he was : and an active terror 
stirred her. 

All through these dreary years her heart liad ached with 
its suppressed pain. Many a time she had longed, with 
a yearning, irrepressihle longing, to behold Eu2)crt once 
agiyn— that she might tell liiin how she deplored tlic past, 
and the bitter consequences it Lad entailed upon him. If 
he Kuflered, sl^e sufterod. She had never — let it be repeated 
— forgiven the part acted j:o wards herself and Ku2)ert by 
Chiy ; she still felt it keenly and resentfully ; she would 
])icture to llerself the miserable life -of Eupert; suspense 
had racked her as to w'hether ho was dead or living. Tliis 
revelation of Miss Pomeroj’^’s, although it referred to some 
three or four years back, seemed to prove to her that he yet 
lived — and that they might meet again.> 

The moon had risen high as Mrs. Pi|nieroy sat, and its 
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rays fell full on the haunted chamber : so had they fallen 
on tho ever-to-be-rememhered night, when she was within 
it with Rupert. She raised her hands to her still young 
and beautiful face, and, pressing its temples, spoke aloud in 
her abandonment of remembrance and sorrow. 

“ Will ho' daro to venture back again ? — will hef dare to 
come to Pomeroy? Oh, that he would, that I might ‘warn 
him ! I would ask but one brief interview with him, that 
I might tell him his visits to England were known and 
watched for — as I make no doubt they are ; that treachery 
is abroad, and that he must hasten to put the seas between 
himself and his enemies. We might speak just one word of 
comfort to each other’s worn and weary heart, to strengthen 
ourselves in bearing u^i on our lone and miserable way.” 

A half-moan, wrung from her distress, and Mrs. Pomeroy 
flung her hands over her eyes, as if she would shut out tho 
sight of that fatal west tower. Presently her hands dropped 
on her gown, and she spoke again. 

“Ho might have come back at first, and have assumed 
his rights. He ought to have assumed them at the time — 
have stayed to battle the affair out, instead of running 
away, I have always thought so. Had ho possessed one 
proper friend to smooth the way for him, he might have 
stayed. He surely might. Let them talk as they will, 
punishment could not have fallen upon him. Though he 
might perhaps have had to stand his trial, he would never 
have been punished. It was no murder ; it was a scuflle — 
am not I here to testify to it ? Guy drew his pistol upon 
him, and then they closed with each other, and Rupert 
turned the pistol back in self-defence. I know it must 
have been so. He is tho true lord ; even Sybilla says it, 
though it would dispossess hen son ; and he ought to be 
reigning here. It is too late now for this ; his very absence 
scorns to the world to testify to his souse of guilt. No one 
is for him; oven Joan condemns him ; and ihe law would 
only take him if he ventured here. So there istno help for 
it ; no end to the pain of his unhappy life. Oh, Rupert ! if 
the past might only /be re-livod ! If H might only sec you 
once again 1 If- — ” 
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Mrs. Foiueroy’s voice died suddenly, but. licr moulli re- 
mained open in dread amazement. If ever she saw the 
figure of Rupert Pomeroy, sbe thought she saw it then, in 
the haunted room. In spi 4 e of the wild wish she had just 
expressed, she gazed in dismay, striving to peer beyond the 
panes of* the window in the west tower oh which the moon- 
light fell, striving to still her beating heart. 

The longer she gazed, the more terrified slie grow. TImt 
some one was moving about, within that room, was o^-rtain. 
It appeared to bo a man’s figure of remarkable lieight, 
as Rupert’s was. Yes, surely it was Rupert! He came 
forward more than once, and she diistinctly saw his liead 
lient against the panes of the window : and, even as she 
looked, a light for one brief moment appeared in the room, 
60 tliat she discerned the outlines of his form and I'lco. X 
strange thrill ran through her ; it was undoubtedly Ruiicrt 
Pomeroy. But the light — what was that for? It appeared 
as though a match had been struck and as instantly ex- 
tinguished. 

Curious fancies come into a woman’s mind, and into a 
man’s also, sometimes, Mrs. Pomeroy arrived at the con- 
clusion, by a process of reasoning which had little of 
reason in it, that Rupert had struck the flash of liglit to 
give token of his iiresence. The flash must have Leon as 
visible to other windows as to hers; wondering eyes miglit 
likewise ho at them ; and a terrible dread took possession 
of her. 

What could ho want — and in that jilace ? she asked herself 
(kjiiild he ho aware that his liberty and. life lay in peril in 
this his native land ; and that an incautious, word dr()p])ed 
by a servant might spread the nev/s flir and wide, iind ))riiig 
that peril down upon hiija ? • Oh, sho 2nii.st contrive f o vv ;irii 
liiin of his danger ; it seemed to he almost as a siicre'l duly 
laid upon hn* — for had it not been she who helped to bring 
the trouble u|?on him ? It might he that, in Heaven’s nicn y , 
no one but herself had discerned the flash of light, or sf . n 
that any one was in the tower. Surely Heaven, luoldng 
down upon his misery all these long yewrs, must, and wouLl, 
be merciful to him now. 
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In the cxcitiiinent that possessed her, she lost sight of the 
dread journey that would be hers, in going to the west tower. 
There might be no time to lose ; for in that room he surely 
would not linger ; but that he hhl contrived to get to it to 
make known his jjrcsonco, and to signal some one from tlie 
abbey to him, she could not doubt. 

Tin-owing a black lace shawl over her head to watd off 
recognition, Mrs. Pomeroy stole downstairs to the cloisters, 
as she had once stolen years before, and gained the north 
tower. But its door was locked. How then could Kiipcrt 
have gained admittance to the ^vest wing ? She drew into a 
corner to solve tlic mysfery. 

She could not do it. Gliding back, she entered a j^assage 
that took licr to tlie window of the key-closet, in whicli a 
light burned. 1‘eering in, she saw the bunch of keys 
belonging to the closed room hanging in its respective niche. 
What a mystery it all was —now, as then! But she must 
gain admittance for Rupert’s sake. Had he ke 2 )t false keys 
by him all these years ? 

S 2 )ecding back, she enffcred the day-nursery. Bridget was 
kneeling down in the dark, her face just above the sill of 
the window, and as close to its glass as Mrs. Pomeroy’s had 
just been to that of the key-closet. She started up witli a 
cry of surprise at the entrance of her mistress. 

‘‘Why are you in darkness?” sharply demanded Mis. 
l^onicroy. “ What are you looking at ? ” 

Bridget made no reply. She opened the store cupboard 
to take out lier candle and box of matebes; but before: 
lighting it she turned to draw down the blind. 

“ I ask you, Bridget, wbat yon were looking at, thus glued 
to the window ! Let the blind alone ; and tell me.” 

“ I will tell you, madam, if yoi^ please,* hut T do not know 
whether it would be w'ell to do so,” replied Bridget, speak- 
ing readily, now that she had broken the silence^* 

“Are you to constitute yourself a judge of* what may or 
may not be told to mo ? ” haughtily returned Mi;8. Pomcj*oy. 
“ Speak instantly.” 

Bridget drew from the faint light that came in 

at the window ; thf. moon did not ^hinc on these roc'in^. 
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:»? it did oii those opposite ; and her voice dropped io a 
whisper. 

‘‘ Madam, Mr. Eupert has come hack at last.” 

Mi s. Pomeroy’s licart flifttcrcd. Her fears were confirmed. 

IIow do you know it, Bridget? Have you seen liiin ? ’ 
slic inqftirod, and her irajierious tone had changed to one of 
dread. 

‘’I liave seen him every night for a week in tlio hauntod 
room opposite,” replied Bridget. “ I saw him to-niglit, u 
qnarter-of-an-hour ago, and I was watching for him ‘again, 
madam, when you came in.” 

“You have seen him for a week* past I ” ro 2 )catcd Mrs. 
Pomeroy, in utter amazement. 

“Just one week ago this night, madam, was the first lime. 
It was a deal later than this, and a dark night. Miss IMary 
was restless; she had gone to bed in anger with mademtii- 
sell(\ and she could not sleej), and called to me to go in and 
f(‘ll her some tales. Well, madam, I did so, and sat till slie 
ivas asleeji, and then I came hack hero. 1 stood a few 
minutes at the window before relighting iny candle, wiiieli 
I had put out, and was watching the servants’ liglits in tie; 
north wing — there wore plenty of them visible, for if ytm 
remember, madam, Mr. Lcolin had a gentleman’s diniKO' 
party that night : it was the night before bo went to 
London. I was looking at them, when all in a moment J 
saw a flush of liglit in the liauiitod room ; it Avent out- again, 
but not before I bad caught sight of some form that looked 
like Mr. Eujmrt’s. I was struck Avith fright. I thought 
w^at Avill become of him if be lets bimsclf bo seen. 1 
Avatched the best jiart of the night, hut I saw no more, and 
I have AA^atclied every night since, and seen him in it: ne ver 
for above a moment until liist night. Last evening, madam, 
ho stood*for a good five minutes at the Aviridow in the moon- 
light.” ♦ • 

‘‘ It must %c madness,” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘‘ Have 
you mentioned this, Bridget ? ” 

“ No, madam, not to a single soul,” replied tin', woman, 
warmly. ** I knoAv the danger of t]iat4uo vv(dl.” 

‘‘ Is he much altered ?” faintly askcd^Mi's. IVaneroy. 
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“ Nay, madam, but how could I tell from this distance ; 
One must got near to him to judge of that.” 

“ Bridget ” — and Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice trembled with its 
emotion — “are you sure you We not mistaken? Is it 
veritably Mr. Eupert ? ” 

“ Was there ever a tall, noble form like his, madam — save 
tlie lord’s, and he has been under the sod these nine jfoars V 
No, madam, I cannot mistake the form or the turn of tlie 
head of Mr. Eupert Pomeroy.” 

I thought I saw him myself this evening,” whisperod 
Mrs. Pomeroy. “ You are sure you have not told of this V ’ 
slie added, remembering the girl’s inveterate propensity for 
gossip. 

‘‘ 8uroly not,” answered Bridget: ‘'it is not I that wouhl 
bring trouble upon a Pomeroy. But I v/ish ho could hr 
warned of tlio hazard he runs: others may see him, am? 
might haste to spread the ncAvs abroad. I misdoubt me that 
ho must have taken up his abode in those rooms for safety. 
But how can he get his food ? ” 

Mrs. Pomeroy leaned against the window-frame, ami 
thought. Her project of penetrating to the west tower wa- 
growing more feasible. 

“ Bridget,” she said, arousing herself witli a start, “ w( 
cannot let Mr. Eujiert stay there unwarned. You must 
go into the north wing and get mo the keys. I will go u]> 
myself.” 

Bridget could scarcely answer in her surprise. “ 1 gel 
the keys, madam! Co:sf would never trust me with tin 
keys ! ” 

“ You can take them without his knowledge. Use your 
cunning. The keys are hanging there, for I have just scon 
tliem. Go at once : every monjent increases Mr. Eupert'.*^ 
peril, and he must bo warned away. I will await you in 
the cloisters.” « » 

Mrs. Pomeroy waited, as it seemed to her, ai? interminable 
time. Bridget came at last, and began boasting of the 
stratagem by which she had obtained possession of the 
keys ; but Mrs. Pony^roy cut the tale short, and desired her 
to go indoors. 
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“ Madam — sliall you like to go up alone V ” ^Ylulipo^ed 
tlio wi>maii. 

“I will do it, wlietlier I like it or not,’’ was tlie vaiiaot 
reply of Mrs. Pomeroy. “AVere two persons to go up, 
movements miglit attract attention. Go back to tlie nursery, 
Bridgetf and be silent as the grave.” 

Hur heart beating strangely, Mrs. Pomeroy w’ont ui> tlie 
stairs of tlie north tower, and into tlie rooms of the w e st 
w ing, unlocking each door as slic came to it. Tlie windows 
of idl these rooms, as may be remembered, faced the court- 
yard, and the moonlight streamed in, affording licr suflieitiiit 
liglit to read the labels on tlie keys. • Triaubiing and sit h, 
not only at the tbouglit of meeting Rujaut, but with tlm 
dread of passing through these dismal rofnns aloiu;, ahonl 
wliieh sucli gliostly tales were told, slic swept sv iftly on 
and gaiiKxl the haunted room in tlie west tower, tljc wind 
shrieking ominously in her ears. She marvelled at hvr 
own eonrago : but that so much w'as at stake, and that she 
was Iiastoning to his sheltering jirosonce, he so strong, S(i 
able in that sense, to protect, she could never have dared it. 

Did she remember in that moment how she Lad last stohm 
into tluit roonij nine years ago? Did slio rcTmanhei' Iku’ 
second visit to it on that same fatal night ? How slie had 
crejit in w'ith steps of dread to discover tlie effects of tlui 
it-arful scuffle from ■which she had flow^n, and fallen over 
her husband, dead upon the ground? And now she -was 
ereeping into it again, to find — wdiat? Nothing pleasant, 
phe might bo sure. Though this time she was at h ast 
a sense of duty. 

aside the hangings of the haunted room, she 
stepped into it, expecting to see Kupert. But the room 
was empty, ^bc bright ii\ponlight, sliining in, very bright 
indeed that night, enabled her to sec every part of it. ^Jdio 
room looked just as it had looked that former night; 
nothing seenftjd to have been touched, nothing clianged. 
The old rec] velvet furniture was there, tlie nun’s picture, 
with the burn partly defacing it, hung in its place behind 
the velvet curtain. 

But where was Rupert? What was this mystery? The 


actuated by 
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rooms all locked, and this one empty! She hogan to 
shiv’er. 

“ lUipert ! ” she called out, faintly at first, but desperation 
gave her courage, and her frigfitened voice echoed through 
the silent rooms. “ Eupert, Eupert ! ” 

It echoed with a weird, ghostly sound, blending <^witli tin- 
wind that howled and laboured without. Mrs. Pomeroy sal 
down on the broad old velvet settle : her superstition;; 
fancies, suppressed in the moment of need, wore coininj.'; 
back to her. What if the nun’s ghost — so often seen in 
that room in years gone by, if people were to be believed - 
should appear to her? What if — if — the ghost of her 
murdered husband should apjiear to her? She gave a 
smothered shriek at the supposition, and hid her face in her 
hands and bent it down on her knees. 

What had become of Eupert she knew not ; but for his 
sake, tliat she might speak to him just one word of warning, 
she stayed on, hoping ho would return. She strove to put 
away the sui)orstitious dread that w^as attacking her; sin; 
strove to think the wdnd did not moan like a troubled 
spirit ; she strove to forget the talcs which had been 
jfl’evalont after the murder, that Guy “ came again.” Did 
you ever so strive, faint-hearted reader? But possibly you 
never were in a haunted room at dead of night, far removed 
from human car. If you have undergone the ordeal, did 
you succeed in reassuring yourself to calmness?— or did 
not, rather, the awful, unearthly dread, the feeling, which 
can neither be experienced nor told of in the broad daylight, 

in human companionship, did it not increase until 

But let it pass : you do not like to be reminded of these 
cowardly moments, though you would not live them over 
again to have years added to yo^r life. What then must it 
have been for Alice Pomeroy, with her unhappy remem- 
brance and her hurdeacd conscience ? 

She strovov She battled with the haunted atmosphertv. 
with the moaning wind, with the consciousi|ess that that 
evening was the ominous anniversary of Guy’s death : she 
stirred neither hand^inor foot, she scarcely dared to breathe, 
she could not ha^e looked up for the wealth of worlds. 
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Just as a timid cliild hides its face in the dark, and dares 
not raise it, lest its eyes should encounter some fabulous 
monster, so was it with Mrs. Pomeroy. She began to ask 
herself how she could get*’back again, how escape from the 
liauuted tower, through the rooms and down the stairs. 
Should she ever dare to go ? Must she sit wl?erc she was 
until 4ihe dawn ? 

Some talking below in the court-yard gave her a gleam 
of fresh courage, and she glanced up again. She mvfit 
make an effort to get away; hut not until she liad once 
more tried to a 2 )prise Eupert that she was there. 

Eujiert, where are you ? ” she called out with desperate 
effort. “ Oh ! Eupert, why don’t you come to me ? Only 
for one moment ! I have ventured here for your sake.” 

Hark! What was that? A sigh? — a groan? — it 
sounded like it. But where did it come from ? It was 
not the wind ; it was a totally different sound. It seemed 
to bo in the walls — or was it only in her own imagination ? 
A more lively terror than before fell upon Mrs. Pomeroy, 
ikiul once more she hid lier face. How long it was before 
she looked up again, she knew not ; for ghostly terrors had 
full hold of her n(AV. 8ho would have forfeited half her 
remaining life to be back in her home again. 

Well had it been for her peace of mind that she never 
bad looked up : for there, against the nun’s picture, stand- 
ing as he had stood that night, not many minutes before his 
death, when he had burst in upon their wretched and fool i si i 
interview, that in truth had been partly passed in abusing 
biin, there was his a 2 )parition — that of her husband, Guy. 
The moonlight shone upon his ghastly face, upon his hare- 
lip, red once, hut livid now ; and his dull eyes were bent 
upon her in fiiingled sadness and anger, just as she had 
seen them bent in life. lie seemed to be dressed as lie 
was dressed the night of his death, in .a plain suit of black, 
and the one arm was raised, as if in anger at the loving 
words which had escaped her ; raised just in the menacing 
way that the nun’s arm was in the picture. 

How Mrs. Pomeroy left the cou(di and reached the 
window, she never afterwards remembe?’ed : some instinct 

4'urnf-ruy AbUev, 11) 
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prompted lier there. She moved sideways: site could not 
turn her eyes from that awful figure, standing there with its 
face of reproach ; it was fascinating her like the gaze of the 
basilisk. But now it seemed tojbc changing its position, to 
bo gliding towards her ; and, with a low, suffocating sob, 
that sounded like no human voice, Mrs. Pomeroy turned to 
the window, dashed both her hands through it, shrieked out 
for succour in her terrible agony and fell senseless lo the 
ground. 

The crash of glass was heard, and the shriek for aid ; the 
hands, wringing wildly, were seen. Bridget, possessing 
sufficient curiosity for any ten women, had returned to her 
room, and opening the window, thrust her head out to see 
anything there might be to be seen opposite. To do her 
justice, she had also a better motive — her mistress might ho 
seized with fright up there, and signal for her. So Bridget’s 
eyes watched the west tower keenly as a cat watches a 
mouse, and Bridget was at length rewarded by seeing and 
hearing more than she had bargained for — the hands flung 
out, and the cry for help, as from some poor creature in its 
last agony, 

Bridget was thunderstruck. Were the liands and tlio cry 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s? Bred up in the Pomeroy superstitions, 
Bridget came to the conclusion that Mrs. Pomeroy must 
have seen the ghost ; meaning, of coi^rse, that of the nun. 
In her astonishment and fear, Bridget stood where she was, 
giving no alarm, hastening with no aid, simjjly staring at 
the ominous window. As she gazed, a figure seemed to 
grow in it ; the same towering figure which she had 
attributed to Eupert; but now its face was brought ciloso 
and full to the panes, and Bridget recognized it in the 
bright moonlight — tho ghastly face of the .dead Lord ol 
Pomeroy. With a smothered*' howl, not unlike the cry 
which had escaped from Mrs. Pomeroy, Bridget turned from 
the room and tore 'a\<^ay in her fright ; she cared not much 
whither, so lhat she reached human companionship. She 
flew out to the great gateway of the abbey, and, crossing iti 
entered the noble hall, belonging to the part occupied by 
T^Anliri. A ^^nnfrontcd her. 
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“Are you out of your mind, Bridget?” lie aslied, noting 
her wild looks. 

Ignoring ceremony, waiting for nothing, Bridget went on 
to the state apartments. Jn one of them sat Lcolin and 
Fatlior Andrew, playing at chess. She made a hasty 
reverence to the priest, who, as confessor to the household, 
periodically became the depositary of Bridget’s peccadilloes ; 
but her wits were too utterly scared away to allow of much 
reverence just now. 

“ May all the saints have mercy upon Pomeroy ! ' uttered 
she, very nearly crazed with terror, grasping the back of a 
chair to steady herself. “ The lord’s^ come again.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” demanded Lcolin, amazed at her 
extraordinary proceedings. “ What lord is come again ? ” 

“Oh, sir, forgive me, but Pm just terrified to death. 
Your poor brother, sir, is in the west tower.” 

Leolin thought she meant Buiiert, and uttered the name 
involuntarily, as he rose from his seat in consternation little 
loss than hers. Father Andrew took a pinch of snuli‘ while 
ho stared at hpr. 

“Ah, no, sir; not Mr. Bupert. Not but what at first I 
tliought it was he ; but it’s the poor dead lord, Guy. Ah, 
you’ll believe me now, sir. I told it, years ago, that the 
lord’s ghost appeared to me the very night of his burying, 
and I was bade hold my nonseuse. I told you, fatlier, and 
you only mocked at me — craving your pardon — and made 
fun of my eyesight. You imiy both believe mo now.” 

“ What are you saying ? ” repeated Lcolin, his IV ars 
relieved on the score of Bupert, but unable to comprehend 
a syllable, and wondering whether Bridget was ^ddcnly 
attacked with insanity. 

“ There’s the dead Lord of Pomeroy in the haunted room 
at this blosscd moment, sir,” tjhc w'hisperod : “ I have seen him 
with my own eyes. It is said a troubled soul always comes 
out of purgatory on the anniversary of its doom, though it 
1)0 for ages and ages after ; and it is nine years ago to-night ; 
you know it,*sir.” 

Leolin Pomeroy, man of tho world though he was, had 
been reared in superstition, and he rose from his seat in 
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some discomfort. The father, on the contrary, looked very 
much inclined to laugh: perhaps ho felt at homo with 
ghosts and dead people. 

“ You must be out of your midd,” spoko Lcolin, haughtily, 
to the trembling Bridget. 

“ All, no,* sir. I have seen some one in the haunted room 
this week past, and I thought only that it was Mr. IJupert 
come homo from his Avanderings. I thought he might be 
liidiug there. Of course it was too far olf, and the light too 
dim for me to see the features, and I took it to bo Mr. 
Rupert. To-night, my mistress, sitting alone in her room, 
saw it too ; she, like, me, feared it was Mr. Rupert. She 
said ho ought to be warned of the risk he ran, and she 
would go up and do it ; she was full of a2)prchension for 
him, j)00r lady, just as I was. I got the keys for her, 
dodging Cox, who was near his key-closet at first ; and she 
went uj) there, and ” 

“ Mrs. Pomeroy ! — gone up to the west wing ! interrupted 
Lcolin. 

“ Into the west tower, sir. She would gp alone, fearing 
that two of us might be seen. I stood at my nursery 
and watched. Suddenly I saw two hands thrust througli 
the glass of the casement, and I heard a shriek of terror. 
Before I had recovered enough to move, or do anything, 
the same tall figure rose close to the window in the moon- 
light. Ah, sir, it was not Mr. Rupert — Father Andrew, 
don’t look so at mo! — it was the spirit of the Lord of 
Pomeroy.” 

Father Andrew rapped his snuff-box. “ You have good 
eyesight, Bridget, woman, to know a dead man's features all 
that way.” 

Bridget, between anger, fear,^ and exciterndht, broke into 
tears. The moon shone full upon its face : don’t you seo, 
father, the night is almost as bright as day. Look at that 
curtainless window; you might see to read small print 
at it.” 

“ There’s not a soul throughout the abbey, of you old 
retainers, but will Ift your superstitious nonsense get the 
upper hand of youy discretion on the seventeenth of October. 
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What should bring his spirit back again after all the luassos 
said for its repose V ” 

May I never be shriven when I am dying, if I did not 
srje it to-niglit!” burst ^orth Bridget, in her liaste and 
distress, “ The peculiar lip was as plain to bo soon as it 
ever wak in life. And — you can’t mistake a* dead face, 
fathef. I am not the only one who has seen the lord since 
he died.” 

Lcolin did not check her, as he certainly would at any 
other time. He was in a reverie : scared, if the truth must 
be told, just as much as was Bridget. Not, though, with 
ghostly fancies. How greatly ho had* all along hatrid these 
rumours of his brother’s “ coming again ” ho alone knew. 
Perhaps he could not have analyzed the feeling prompting 
this aversion, for he certainly put no faith in the tales. 
No; what was stirring Loolin now, scaring him out of his 
presence of mind, was a very tangible and real fear — ho 
believed that it must be Mnpert who was in the west tower. 

At this juncture, the room-door softly 02)eued ; and Lady 
Anna Pomeroy came timidly in, her infant in her anus. 
She looked frightened ; partaking, it seemed, of the general 
discomfort. Her face w’as pale ; her eyes, wandering around, 
rested on Bridget, in surprise at seeing her tliore. His 
wife’s entrance served to break Lcolin’s unpleasant thoughts. 

“ What is it, Anna ? ” 

“ There’s something in the haunted room,” she began in 
a whisper: for Lady Anna, having her abode amidst these 
superstitious people, had not escaped infection herself; and, 
to ^all it the “haunted room,” had become, to her, quite 
nataii(jl. “I happened to be alone with baby, and was 
fitanding with^him at the Avindow, when I heard the crasli 
of glass opposite, and I saw what looked like two hands 
thrust oul at the casement of tlie west tower. I was not 
alarmed : I bnly wondered Avho it Ava« that could have had 
the courage to*go there at night, and this nighf of all others. 
In another minute I saAV the outlines of some one inside, but 
I could not distinguish much, and then the room was lighted 
up with a pale flame, and a tall figure r<J?io before the window. 
It looked — it looked like some one dead,” she fc;i»*''-red. 
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Anna ! ” reproachfully uttered Leolin, 

“The face looked too white to be living,” slie resumed. 

The pale flame, flashing out for a moment or two, lighted 
it up distinctly.” 

“ That clpar flame used to light up the room wjion the 
nun appeared,” exclaimed Bridget. “I saw it myself ^once, 
my lady.” 

Leolin Pomeroy frowned angrily upon her, and made a 
gesture for silence. He drew his wife to his side to rc-assure 
her, keeping his hand upon her waist. “It must have been 
one of the servants, Aijna.” 

“It was not one of the servants. I saw the face dis- 
tinctly : it was like no one I ever knew ; there seemed 
something strange about its lip,” Anna added, sinking her 
voice. “ It was a white, death-like face : I say tliat I do 
not think it belonged to any one living.” 

“ No, my lady, that it did not,” cried the undaunted 
Bridget. “ But oh, sir, should not Mrs. Pomeroy be seen 
after?” she added to Leolin. “Wo are losing time, and 
she may just be dying of terror.” 

“But — Mrs. Pomeroy is surely not there now?” cried 
Lcdliii ; whose own pcrjdexity had partly obscured liis 
understanding. 

“ Oh, sir, yes ; that’s why I presumed to come to you ; I 
did not clioose to speak of this to the servants. It was slu' 
who shrieked ; it was her hands that were flung out.” 

Of course Mrs. Pomeroy must bo seen after at once. But, 
full of fears for his misguided brother Rupert, Leolin 
hesitated yet an instant. It would never do to betray 
presence there. 

“Will you go up with me, father?” he. said in low tones 
to the priest. “We had better go alone,” o 

Father Andrew nodded a cheerful assent. GJiosts had no 
terrors for him* He was by far too fat and jjolly : and the 
otlier fear, touching Rupert, had not rested with him. He 
l>elievcd that the whole thing had its rise in imaginings 
only, and that Mrs. JPomerqy must have become scared by 
the loneliness, when she found herself in the ill-omened 
room. 
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Carrying a liglit, lie and Leolin proceeded alone to tlio 
haunted room, and were unmolested by sight or sound. 
Mrs. Pomeroy was lying /as sho had fallen, beneath tlu^ 
window, in a dead faint. Eaising her between them, tlioy 
laid hereon the old velvet couch ; and the movement served 
to bring her to her senses. She seized them both as they 
stood over her; her wounded hands clasping theirs as 
tliongh she would never release them again. 

Don’t leave mo, for the love of Heaven ! ” 

“ No, no,” said Leolin, speaking softly in his compassion. 
“ Have you been ill ? What has alarmed you ? ” 

“ Is it gone ? ” she shuddered, glancing round. “ In that 
spot — there,” she continued faintly, pointing to the nun’s 
picture, but not daring to raise her eyes to it, “ stood the 
apparition of my husband. I would rather die than see it 
again ; than be in this room with it alone.” 

“ Daughter, your fears must have deceived you.” 

“Father Andrew, do you think I have forgotten himV 
Can I forget his features — his peculiar lip ? He was little 
altv3red ; his eyes were dull, and his face wore the hue of 
the grave.” 

“ Did you truly see the hare-lip ? ” doubtingly spoke 
Leolin. I think that must have been fancy.” 

“ I saw it as truly and perfectly as ever I saw it in life. 
Tlicre were whispers at the time,” she shuddered, “ that ho 
came again. There have been whispers since.” 

“It’s a rare night for ghosts,” cried the father, in his 
good-natured mockery, for he deemed it best not to treat 
it •seriously. “The wind whirls round the abbey as if it 
owecNit a grudge.” 

Leolin held the light so that its rays fell on every part of 
the sinal\ room. There w.afe no possibility of any one being 
concealed in it ; neither Tvas there a sign that any one had 
been in it, si^ve Mrs. Pomeroy and *licr imagination. He 
flashed it under the couch; he drew aside the old velvet 
curtain that*w^as before the picture, and the lovely features 
of the ill-fated nun stood out to view, with her upturned 
finger, and the lines of the dark prophecy. Leolin had 
wondered why Guy, during his lifetime, did not destroy that 
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picture ; lie had wondered still more that Mrs. Pomeroy did 
not destroy it, with its miserable associations, when she 
reigned at the abbey after her husband’s death : he was not 
aware that his brother George had chosen to let the west 
tower alone, and that his orders on that point were peremptory. 
Leolin himself had intended to consign the picture to the 
flames when ho came into power, to put the west wing in 
habitable order, and do away with the superstition if possible ; 
he liad planned many other innovations and improvements, 
to be effected as soon as he should be residing at the abbey. 
Alas, at the very outset of his arrival, he was dispossessed. 
And it had pleased Sybilla to leave things as they were. 

Leolin lot the curtain fall into its place again over the 
face. lie carried the light to the next room and looked 
about ; but there was neither sign nor symptom of any 
one’s presence, dead or living. 

“ Imagination, and nothing else,” he whispered in the car 
of Father Andrew. And ho most sincerely hoped himself 
that it was imagination ; that Rupert was not there. 

They assisted Mrs. Pomeroy forward. She leaned heavily 
upon them ; all strength seemed to have left her. A gust 
came in at the broken window and extinguished the liglit. 
She shrieked and shuddered. 

“ Wo can find our way in the moonlight,” said the priest 
to her. “ Make an effort to rally your strengtli. Do you 
know that your hands are bleeding, and must be attended to ? ” 

Meanwhile, the news had spread; the very thing Leolin 
wished to avoid took place — the servants had beconu; 
acquainted with the trouble. Three of the maids were 
lingering in the quadrangle for a gossij) — for in truth, so 
numerous were the domestics at Pomeroy, they could only 
indulge in continual gossip to w;hilo away the time — when 
the light in the west tower struck U2)on their astonished 
eyes; the light carried by Leolin Pomeroy. They saw it 
being flashed 'about, to this side and that; ifhey saw two 
figures moving within, and recognized one, round and jolly, 
for that of Father Andrew. It is not in human nature to 
keep marvels to one’s <!iolf. This was indeed a marvel ; and 
the women ran about in excitoment, calling to their fellow- 
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servants in covert whispers, and pointing out the light in 
the haunted casement. Bridget, not to he outdone, ex])lained 
it— the lord’s ghost was there to-night. She had seen it, 
and her mistress had sct*ii it; and lier mistress, all so 
l)ravely, liad gone up to — to — get speech of it, hut had been, 
no doubt, overpowered with fright. Bridget,* while she 
thought it was Eupert, would have been silent to martyrdom : 
but the ghost of the dead lord was legitimate property. 

“ That we — that I could have been so deceived, madam ! ” 
murmured Bridget, as she bathed Mrs. Pomeroy’s temi)les 
with Cologne water, when the latter had been conveyed to 
her room, laid upon her bed, and her -hands attended to. 

‘‘ Deceived V ” repeated Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ In thinking it was i)Oor Mr. Rupert up there. As if he 
would venture home again ! ” And Alice I'omoroy only 
answered by a moan of pain. 

“ But their figures were as like as twin peas, when living, 
and the outline of their features too,” pursued Bridget, 
who could have talked of the wondrous theme till morning, 
“ Madam,” she went on, sinking her voice, 1 saw his li]) all 
this w'ay off.” 

Terror had left Mrs. Pomeroy in a sadly low and subdued 
state, but the w'ords somewhat aroused hei*. How was she 
to know that any gne but herself had seen the startling 
sight ? Bridget explained. 

“ It rose np, as from the floor, and stood right before the 
window in the moonlight. At the same time the room was 
momentarily lighted from the inside, rendering him distinct 
an^l clear. Lady Anna saw it also, madam, and it friglitcned 
her <^(lly.” 

I wonder I did not die,” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy. “ I 
would rather die than see ^t again — and be alone with it. 
Bridget, T should like to bo loft fur a few minutes witli 
I’ather Andl’ew'. Send to him.” • 

Bridget waS turning away in search of tho priest, when a 
cry from lie\’ mistress called her back again. 

‘‘You are not going to leave me!” uttered Mrs. I*<>iiieroy 
imploringly, grasi)ing Bridget’s arm -<«nd slecwo. ‘‘ St ud, X 
said. Can I ever, think you, be left alone again ? ” 
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CHAPTER XL 
Bridget’s tale. 

Meanwhile, during all tliis commotion, tlie Lady of Pome- 
roy and her sister in-law, Joan, remained unconscious of it. 
Shut up in their room in the south tower, they neither saw 
nor heard aught to disturb them ; nor, as yet, was any word 
brought to alarm them. The tea-tray had been brought in, 
and they prepared to enjoy the simple refreshment after 
their day of fasting. 

It was while J oan was busying herself with the cups that 
they heard a sound as of the breaking of glass. Sybilla 
smiled. The conversation had been of the gloomiest, and 
she was glad to seize on any little pretext to enliven it. 

“One of them has dropped a glass of some kind,” she 
said, alluding to the servants. “ In carrying it through the 
cloisters, the wind ihay ” 

“ Hush, Sybilla ! Listen.” 

Sybilla looked up, slightly surprised af Joan’s movements. 
The tea-pot she was lifting remained suspended over tLc 
tray ; her head was raised, her ear turned in the act of 
listening. 

“ What is it, J oan ? ” 

For answer, Miss Pomeroy made a quick movement to 
enjoin silence. And for some moments both ladies listened 
attentively, one of them not knowing why or wherefore. • 

“ I thought I heard a shriek,” observed Joan, begii^iiig 
to pour out the tea. “ A prolonged shriqk, as> from one in 
pain or terror,” ^ 

“ It must have been the wind, J oan.” 

“ I don’t think it was the wind. It sounded like a real 
intense cry of pain. Go on with your story, Sybilla. Wliat 
did you and George do when you saw that it ' was indeed 
one of those venomous snakes ? I should not like to live in 
India,” added Joan. *“In the matter of snakes, and such 
things, I should be a great coward.” , . 
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Sybilla concluded the reminiscence she was relaiiiig ; and 
they continued to converse quietly until tea was over. Joan 
then left the room to pay a. promised visit to Lady Anna. 

The wind whistled and shrieked as she went through the 
passages^ almost as if it would shake the very foundations 
of the abbey. In the lower corridor she disturf)ed a group 
of excited and frightened housemaids, and caught the tlieine 
of their conversation — the wonderful event of tlie niglit. 
Confused, dismayed, Joan’s very blood seemed to frecs-.e in 
her veins, as she listened. She made her way at once into 
the presence of Leolin. 

Leolin liad only then come in from his wife’s charnbei*. 
Anna wanted reassuring as much as any one. The chess- 
board stood on the small table under the silver lamp, the 
nnm were just in the position that Leolin and Father 
Andrew had left them, the game remained unfinished. 

“What is this horror that is running through the 
abbey ? ” whispered Joan, her dark face colourless. “ What 
is it they arc saying now ? ” 

“ Tliat Guy is not at rest ; that his spirit is abroad to- 
niglit,” gloomily replied Leolin, who was not in the best of 
humours. “ That is what they soy.” 

“ Has — he — appeared ? ” questioned Joan, her tone one 
that at another time Leolin might have laughed at. “ To 
whom ? ” 

“ To Mrs. Pomeroy. She went into the west tower, and 
saw it standing against the picture; wo found her senseless. 
Anna saw it from her rooms ; it was at the casement then ; 
and Bridget also. I tell you, Joan, I am only repeating 
»dic' *thcy say.” 

“They could not mistake it — Bridget and Mrs. Pome- 
roy ? 

“ Hardly— if they did see it. Other faces may bo mis- 
taken, but not Guy’s.” 

Joan Pomeroy clasped her hands upon her chest in pain. 
“Leolin — I ‘have felt — I have felt — that Guy was not at 
rest. Even this very evening, when the wind was wailing 
and sighing round the abbey, it seemed to whisper that the 
dea^ were abroad ; I remarked it to Syhilla. And I thought 
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of Guy, of poor Guy, as I said it. They were too true, tlw: 
tales tliat were told of his appearing after his death.” 

“ Noiuense, Joan. You are old enough to have livrO 
down that su2)erstition of yours*. I confess there’s soim - 
thing in the affair to-niglit that I don’t understand: hut, a 
ghost ! — nonsense I ” ’ 

Joan had drawn one of the green velvet chairs, tin 
carving of its dark frame so old and beautiful, nearer her 
brother. She sat looking at him. 

“I wish Father Andrew were hero!” she mechanically 
said, following out her own troubled thoughts. 

“ Father Andrew is with Mrs. Pomeroy. He intended to 
remain with her until Norris came — who could not be found 
at once. Her hands are cut badly, I fancy.” 

‘‘Leolin, you speak in riddles,” cried Miss Pomeroy, who 
in her perplexity had not taken in all Leolin had said. 
“ What has she done to her hands ? ” 

“Don’t you know? She flung them, in her terror, 
through the panes in the haunted room; to attract attention 
and bring help.” 

“It’s a riddle still. What could have taken her — hcT'— 
to the haunted room ? ” 

“ Bridget offered* a curious explanation — that movcinonts 
had been seen in the west tower ; and they concluded, both 
she and her mistress, that it w'as Kupert.” 

“ Why, Eupert is in bed and asleep,” returned Joan, 
imperfectly comprehending yet. “What did she think 
would take him to the west tower ? And why should Mrs. 
Pomeroy be looking after Eupert ? ’’ 

“Joan! Not the boy. Eupert the wanderer.” 

Joan Pomeroy gazed at her brother, a darker shade 
passing over her face when she realized the sense of tlit^ 
words. A lively fear seized upon her. 

“ It could not be Eupert. Could it, Leolin ? 

“ No, no ; he w^ould not be so mad. Besides, how could 
he get up to the west wing ? The keys wore in their places. 
Bridget fetched them for Mrs, Pomeroy, that she might 
go up.” 

Joan threw back her head in haughty displeasure. 
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^^Shc went up! What induced her to p;o‘? Had she not 
done evil enough, and entailed evil enough, by stealthily 
cre«^])ing up nine years ago ? Why did she do it, Lcolin ? ” 

‘‘ You have not undcrstooVl nic, Joan. She saw, or fancied 
slio saw, some one moving within the room, and she feared 
it might* be Eupert ; Bridget no doubt confirruing her in 
the tlvnight ; and she went up to warn him of the risk he 
vas running. I believe her motive for once was a go(>d 
one.” 

“ And ? Go on, iilcase.” 

She found no sign of Eupert ; but she saw, as she says, 
Gui/. Frightened beyond control, sjio dashed her hands 
through the caseinent, and screamed to attract notit c from 
below. Bridget was on the watch; she came here to me 
with the talc, and I went up with Father Andrew.” 

“And — did you sec anything? ” shivered Joan. 

“Yes. Wo saw Mi’s. Pomeroy lying in a fainting-fit 
under the broken casement, her hands bleeding.” 

“ 1 moan anything else, Lcolin?” 

“ Therti could have been nothing else to sec.” 

But matters ctmld not remain, even for the night, as tlu y 
wtu’o. The terrified servants must be apixias- d if j^ossible, 
the west wing must be locdvod up again, doan i)assed on to 
Lady Anna, Lcolin went below to the servants, who were 
hanging about. He bade them accompany him into tiie 
wrst wing to examine the rooms, previously to shutting 
them up. But the su 2 >erstitious crew hung back, each <uje 
thinking that he would not be of the expedition. Lcolin 
was angered. 

^ ^^'here are enough of you,” cried he, sarcastically —^ aro 
you afraid to venture in numbers? Are you afraid, Jcfls? 
— an old man,* like you I ” 

“ No, no, sir,, ril go for one,” replied Jeffs. “It shan’t 
be said that the oldest retainer of the family, Jerome; 
excepted, was«.fraid of the lord ho served, livipg or dead.” 

But Jeffs did not sjieak with the greatest possible amount 
ef courage. * He had befen coachman to the Pomeroys for 
three generations. First to the old Jprd ; then to the ill- 
fated Guy, at whose marriage he nearly lost his life ; then, 
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during his brief reign, to Leolin; and now to the young 
child, Bupert. But this did not render Jeffs any the inoro 
brave to-night. Jeffs was sixty years old, if he was a day, 
therefore it was altogether unreasonable of Jeffs to be afraid 
of ghosts. Perhaps Jeffs felt it so, for he put on a careless 
manner, took a light to lead the way, went a few paces with 
a jaunty sfep, and then turned and asked who was coming 
with him. 

Example is contagious. Several of them now pressed 
after Jeffs, Bridget and two or three of the other maids 
amid them. Cox came bustling up : he had boon to liis 
key-closet. 

“ The keys of the west wing arc not there, sir,” Ju‘, 
observed to Leolin. 

“ No. And, by the way, I wonder whore the keys arc ? ” 
added Leolin. “ Whether Mrs. Pomeroy brought them dowji 
with her ? Go you up and wait for mo in the first room : I 
will inquire of Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

They moved forward, bearing several lights, huddling 
together, and talking in undertones. Passing through the 
north tower, they came to a halt in tho first room of the 
West wing, as ordered. Jeffs threw his light around, t<» 
make sure nothing uncanny was there'. Tho wind howled 
dismally, shaking the casements. 

“I say, Jeffs, does Mr. Leolin think anybody’s concealed 
in these rooms ? ” asked Markham, one of the footmen. 

“ The blessed patron saint of the Pomeroys only knows, ' 
responded Jeffs. “ He may fear somebody’s been j^laying a 
trick upon Mrs. Pomeroy.” 

“ Such nonsense I — as if ho could think that ! ” dissented 
Bridget, “ As if any mortal body could get through /fdola^^ 
that have been locked up for years , 

“ Bridget, what did it look like ? ” 

“ Why, it looked — exactly as the lord used to look when 
he was among us : you may just think back upon him at 
any time that your memory serves. Just so his spirit 
looked to-night — save 'that his face was whiter and moiv^ 
ghastly, I was tho first to sec him, you know,” added 
Bridget, proud of beihg able to say as much. It was tho 
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very night he was buried ; not many hours after the funeral. 
Ho looked then aS ho looked to-night.” 

“ Not with the shattered face ? ” shuddered a questioner. 
‘‘ What a face it was ! None of us women dared lift the 
cloth to look, as he lay dead.” 

Bridget shook her head. “ Spirits don’t reappear with 
the marSs of what sends them out of the world, ^ut as they 
were fs^hen they moved about in it. Witness the poor nun. 
When was she over seen but in the full beauty of her fteo 
and form — and was she not picked ui) out of the courtyard 
a dreadful sight to look U2>on, and so put into her grave ? 
But her spirit came back perfect : and so it is with the Lord 
of Pomeroy.” 

“ Tell us that tale again, Bridget — about your seeing him 
the night of the funeral.” 

“ It was thus,” said Bridget, nothing loth. ‘‘ You will 
remember when the lord lay in state, how the people came 
from miles around to see him, and then to attend his funeral. 
Not a soul, poor or rich, ill or well, missed it, or would miss 
it, except my sister, poor A vice, who died not so very long 
after. She was ill then* and near her time besides, and she 
didn’t want to come ; her husband didn’t want her to come ; 
slie said that if she saw the lord in that shattered state, she 
should never get him out of her mind. Sick folk are 
fanciful, you know.” 

She Avould not have seen anything amiss. She need not 
bavG looked at the face.” 

Well, she Avas afraid ; and conic she wouldn’t. Jhit she 
made me promise to go to her when the funeral Avas over, 
and tell her about it, that she might aj>pear as wise us her 
neig>|>oiu’s — for she didn’t mean to let it he known abroad 
that she did i^ot go.” 

“ It was a bravo funeral/’# 

“Never a braver. More croAvded even than the old lord’s 
had been : flie death was unusual, you see, and it brought 
the people from far and Avide. You couldn’t* get into the 
chapel for the tKrong ; half of them had to kneel outside. 
And the priests] such a number] Father Andrew was 
nobody amongst ’em. Well, I did noTforget my jiromise to 
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Avice ; and at dusk I started. It was a squally, glooiuv 
night : I wrapped my black shawl well round me, and put 
my best foot first, to get back soon and relieve the lady’s- 
maid, Theresa, who had taken cliarge to watch the baby fin 
mo while she slept — little Miss Mary; and I chose tin 
field way, simpleton that I was, because it was a bit nearer. 
You know those haystacks in the hollow? ” 

Bridget had paused before the last few words, and changed 
licr tone to one of awe. Her listeners gathered more closely 
round her, their lights flaring on the dark wainscoting of 
the room. 

“ Some rain began .to fall just as I reached the haystacks 
— there were fewer of them that year than this; and I 
looked up at the sky all round, wondering whether it was 
going to be a heavy shower, for I did not want to spoil niy 
new mourning. As I turned my face forward again, I saw a 
figure close to mo : where it had come from, unless it rose 

up out of the earth, I could not toll: it was — it was 

Hark ! what’s that ? ” shrieked Bridget, 

They crossed themselves and shuddered ; one and all. 
Some sort of hollow noise was certainly heard from the 
direction of the west tower. 

“ It was nothing but the wind,” cried Cox, who despised 
the extreme superstition of his fellow-servants. “How 
fanciful you are ! ” i 

“ Yes, yos, it was the wind,” added Jeffs. “ Perhaps a 
door slammed. Go on with your tale, Bridget.” For this 
same tale had its fascinations for the audience, though most 
of them had heard it many a time before. 

“ Where was I ? ” commented Bridget. “ Oh — just where 
the figure had risen up before me. It was that of the poor 
dead lord, whom we had just been putting into his grave. 1 
saw him plainly. I saw his dead-looking eyes and his hare- 
lip, and then I seized hold of the haystack and pushed my 
face into it, .scratching it all over, and screamed out ten 
thousand murders. Brill heard me in his cottage, a field 
and a half off, and came to me.” 

“ And the apparition. Where did it go ? ” 

“ How can I tell ? It vanished as it came. Brill got n^i 
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home to the abbey — and it was all hushed up. I have never 
ffono by those haystacks at dark since by myself , and I hope 
1 never shall go.” 

“ One of the keeper’s boy^saw him too,” interposed Jeffs, in 
a whisper. “ I think it was that same night. The boy was 
coming ijirough the hollow, and there stood the h)rd io/ainst 
tlie field-gate. The dog would not go 2>ast. Dumb animals 
have a mortal dread of ap2)aritioiis ; worse than we liave. 
Otlier people saw him too.” 

“ Ay, ay,” 2)ut in Bridget again, “ the lord Ijtis never lx‘(‘n 
at rest. And ho never will be until — but I am afraid to 
say it.” 

“ To say what ? There’s nobody hero but ourselves, 
Bridget.” 

“Well, then, as long as he, wdio sent him out of the 
world, lives in it. When Mr. Hu2)ert’s gone to join him, 
tlien the lord’s 2>oor troubled s|)irit will be laid.” 

A strange and startling interru2)tiou ensued. Jeffs, not 
feeling ultogetlier reassured as to the noise they had heard, 
Lad ki‘2)t his face turned to the rooms wlicnce it came, liie 
doors of which stood 02)eu, w'hon he saw, or thought he saw, 
a figure moving towards them. The man’s heart lea2)ed ijito 
his mouth ; his hair rose on end. Jeffs did not S2>eak, hut 
he touched some of tlie rest and pointed. 

Through the m<aou’s rays that fell slanting on the floors, 
it w{is gliding towards them, a tall, ghastly figure of tower- 
ing height, with a glazed, livid face. Terrified, tongue-tied, 
they st(»od there, gazing in horror, heart and im2)ulso alike 
frozen ; when the only 02)en door now intervening between 
it them suddenly and violently closed. 

Ileltor-skelter, pelo-mele, downstairs they rushed, tlio 
brave Jeffs ami liis torch foremost in the com2wiiiy, and 
Bridget ii> theii; midst. Father Andrew mot them in tlie 
cloisters. M<*s. Pomeroy could not tell what she had done 
witli the keys. • 

The priest rated them soundly. He told Jeffs he ought 
to be ashamed of himself for an old Bim2ffeton, and he 
insisted upon their returning to lock^tbe doors and bring 
away the keys, which must be somewhere up there. 

Tomeroy Abbey. Jf-O 
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No, Mot for a thousand worlds 1 Not even in obedicnco 
to his reverence, would they again encounter the ghost of 
the Lord of Pomeroy. 

The priest saw he must go liifeiself, if anything was to he 
done. Snatcliing the light from Jeffs, he went on rapidly, 
bidding thorn follow liiiii. Of course it is well kg,pwn that 
a gliost dare not venture near a priest, esiiccially one wlio 
keeps a sacred relic in his pocket, as it was sii 2 >poscd the 
father koj^t, and they scrambled after him, Bridget, Inr 
siincrstitious curiosity overpowciing her fears, did nut 
remain behind. Say what you will, there is a fascination 
in ghosts, and no one /ian deny it. 

“ You muffs ! You geese ! ” reproachfully spoke the father, 
striding on, and throwing the light of the torch round llu 
several roofns as he passed through them, disclosing nothing* 
but tranquillity and emptiness. “ What is there to 
afraid of? I would not have these poltroons of brains <!' 
yours, to bo made a cardinal to-morrow,” 

“Father” — and you may be sure it was Bridget wliu 
spoke, for a woman’s tongue is always ready — “ if there v as 
nothing here, what has shut all tho door's? They wuit; 
open before.” 

“ WHiat ? Why, the wind.” 

“ Oh, but just tbink, father — if tho wind slams one dour, 
it would not slam a dozen in succession,* objected tlio jar- 
si stout Bridget. 

Oil went the father with as quick a step as his sizu 
allowed ; very scornful was he over their folly. The rooms 
were perfectly emjity ; the haunted room, when they gaiiiuil 
it, looked as though it had not been disturbed for ages— 
save that the keys were lying on the faded velvet settee. 

“Now then,” cried the priest, swayhig his light ahuui, 
“arc you convinced there’s nothing here and .that tlun* 
has been nothing ? The lord’s ghost indeed ! Just as iiiu( b 
as yours ; and you have not become ghosts y^t.” 

Jeff shook his obstinate old head aiub spoke up. “AH 
tho same, your reverence, I mw it. Tho rest saw it.” 

“ Saw a moonbeamj’’ scoffed tho priest. 

Ho marshalled them before him, locking every door ii' 
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succession with his own hand ; locking up the noiih tower 
last of all. With an admonition not to bo so silly again, 
the priest then dismissed the servants their several ways, 
and proceeded to the room* where he had been distnrbod at 
chess. Lcolin entered at the same moment. 

“ Shay we finish our game ? ” asked the fatljer e()nably, 
moving to the chess-table. 

“ Father, what is this trouble that is disturbing the ju aei', 
of the abbey?” cried Lcolin jiassionately, ignoring tlic 
priest’s proposal. 

“Moonshine,” quietly replied Father Andrew. “I’licre 
never was such an ignorant, superstitious set of servants as 
yours. Their folly would upset the gravity of a colony of 
saints.” 

“ I know it has upset mo,” remarked Lcolin, wiping his 
brow. 

Father Andrew looked at him in surprise, hardly knowing 
how to take the avowniL 

“ Upset you, my son ! ” he repeated, supjn’essing a laugh. 
“ Has the ghost story infected you ? ” 

‘ Ghost ! ” retorted Lcolin, with pain, “ it is not that. 
Did you not understand, father? I thought it Avas 
111 ere: that he had come back again. I surely thought it. 
T am not altogether at ease yet.” 

‘‘ But that’s not likely.” 

“It would not be the first time ho has ventured to 
Fngland, you know. Good Heavens, what will be done ? ” 

“ Now look here,” said tlic priest : “ you arc tormenting 
yourself unnecessarily. There’s neither rhyme nor rcjuson 
in*sjich a fancy as that. There can’t be. For my part, 1 
w ould sooner believe in the ghost than the other notion ; I 
would — of tlm two ; it’s too improbable. Biq^ort Pomeroy 
^vould no mora dare to venture here ; hero, to the abbey ; 
than he would put liimself voluntarily into a lion’s mouth. 
Rest assured #f that, my son.” • 

Lcolin drew a. sigh of relief. It w^as only at moments 
that the fear recurred to him : with the priest, his common 
sotise told him that it w^as well-nigh yjipossiblo. 

‘‘And hero are the keys,” said the priest, dopositiiig the 
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])uncli upon a Black marble console. “ I have locked up all 
the rooms securely.” 

Leolin took the keys in his hand. He intended to keep 
them himself for the future, instead of returning them to 
Cox the custodian. 


CHAPTER XII. 

MRS. WYLBE. 

Bowling along to Pomeroy Abbey, on the day following the 
commotion, wont Mrs. Wylde in her well-appointed chariot 
attended by her servants. The high wind liad gone down ; 
tlic October day was calm and fair. 

As with Father Andrew, Mrs. Wylde’s bulk increased witli 
years. She was now a very large lady indeed ; and her fate 
in this respect appeared to be so indisputable that she was 
fain to accept it and cease to struggle against it. Mrs. 
Wylde was not loss addicted to fine plumage than of old. 
Her attire this morning was a judicious mixture of violet 
and white satin ; the gown violet, the bonnet white. Her 
comely face, shaded within its array of lace and featliers. 
was somewhat less comely than usual. At any rate, less at 
ease ; for it Avoro an expression of anxious per2)lexity. 

In distress or trouble, a young w^onian naturally turns to 
licr mother ; for sympathy, if not always for refuge. Mrs. 
Pomeroy had ji^ssed a most wretched night. Her maid, 
Theresa, had slept on a sofa in the same apartment, for i^he 
dreaded to be alone. Her hands gave her some pain ; her 
mental discomfort gave her more ; and when i.breakfast was 
over, she dcsimtched Bridget to\he White House to ask her 
mother to come to her. ^ 

Be very sure Bridget did not fail to make use of the 
opportunity. Five minutes after she entpred, Mrs. Wylde 
was in possession of ihe whole story: the dbad Lord oi 
Pomeroy had “ come ^again,” and was terrifying the wdioh* 
abbey out of its propriety. 
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“I thought nothing less at first, ma’am, hut that it ^vas 
Mr. Rupert,” confessed Bridget, dropping her voice, knowing 
that to her mistress’s mother she was safe in w^hispering the 
dangerous suspicion : “ and a fine fright it put me into, lest 
lu^ should be seen. For w'e all know what might come of 
ihatr 

“ You Iiad seen — this same apj)carance— -for a week past V ” 
returned Mrs. Wylde, that one avowal having made a strong 
impression upon her. 

“ Every blessed night since yesterday was a wxek. ma’am, 
liad I seen some stir in the haunted room. Now and again 
I caught a glimpse of a tall figure ; aiid I could oiily believe 
it to be Mr. Rupert. It nev(‘r occurred to me to think of 
the dead lord.” 

“Arc my daughter’s hands badly cut?” resumed Mrs. 
Wylde, after a pause. 

‘•Well, yes, ma’am, rather so. But Mr. Norris says it 
might have been worse. I left him dressing them this 
morning.” 

Dismissing the woman with a message that she would be 
at the abbey in tho course of the morning, Mrs. Wylde sat 
on revolving the nows. And the conclusion she came to 
was not agreeable. 

Supernatural appearances held no place in Mrs. Wylde's 
belief. That Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, should return to 
trouble the earth after having been decently buried, slio 
held to be most unreasonable. But she did fear very 
nuicli, just as did Lcolin, that it might he Rupert the 
wanderer. 

“And how frightfully imprudent of Alice, believing this, 
to go up after Rupert to the west tower ! Nothing pleasant 
could come bf that. Alicp did it with a good motive of 
course ; to warn him, as Bridget says ; and it was kind of 
her to risk it — ^but if the news got g,broad what would the 
neighbourhood say? Better, a great deal better, that Alice 
sliould have seem her husband’s ghost than mot Rupert-— 
that is, fancied it ; it could have been nothing but fancy. 
Ifiit if it was in truth Rujxirt up th^wc — and he were to hr? 
rliscovcred, and tal.eu — what a dreadful catastrophe it w'ould 
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be ! Not only for liinirtclf and tlie Pomeroys, but for Alice ; 
for it would 1‘eeall to the public mind the almost forgotten 
scandal of nine years ago.” 

These were the reflections that Vero running through Mrs. 
Wyhle’s mind and clouding her face as she drove to Pomeroy. 
Slie found Alieo lying on a sofa in one of the front rooms, 
Theresa sitting at work at the window. 

“ I dare not be alone, mamma, after the horrors of last 
night,” murmured Alice, as she sent the maid away. “ You 
have heard, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, child; Bridget has told me. But it is very ridi- 
culous of you to be ‘frightened. Let me look at your 
hands.” 

“ They are badly cut. Mr. Norris said the bandages wore 
not to be touched.” 

“ Quito right, I dare say. And now, tell me, Alice, how 
you could be so imprudent as to go up to that west 
to^ver,” 

. “I did it under a misapprehension,” said Alice, lowering 
her voice. “ I thought that it was Kupert come back again. 
Bridget said it was he.” 

“And if it had been Eupert! — all thp more reason Ibr 
your keeping away,” spoke Mrs. Wylde, unable to ko(‘i> 
severity out of her tone. 

“ I went to warn him to escape, nothing more ; I should 
not have stayed a minute. His being there — if it had been 
he — was so frightfully hazardous.” 

“ All tho same, you should not have gone. Y'ou might 
have sent Bridget. You had had enough, one would think, 
of going up to the west tower nine years ago.” « 

Alice burst into tears. “ It is generous of you, mamuui. 
to bring up that to mo ! ” 

“Because you are so very incautious, Alice, Tfou and 
Eupert Pomeroy ought to be as far divided as The poles — 
and one would suppose your own good feeling would teach 
you that ” ^ * 

“ I did it for the best,” urged Alice. “There was no one 
else to go ; no one but me. As to Bridget, she would not 
have gone alone to the west tower to save her life. Think 
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what it would bo for us all, as well as for hiinsolf, if he wen-o 
takeii;^ 

Well, it is a good thing that nothing woi'so has ( onu^ of 
it. 1 hope you are now ooiiYinced that it was not l\u}»ort 
IVniioroy.” 

Ay, •indeed. It was foolish of mo to admit, the ide a— 
and of Bridget too. He would not be likely to ventiiiHi here. 
And he could not have got into the rooms.’* 

‘‘Don't take up any fimey again so wildly ridiculous,” 
spoke Mrs. Wyldo sharply: for she had no intention of 
allowing her daughter to know what she susixKdcd — that it 
must really be Kuport who was in the west tower. 

“ But oh, mamma, when I sa-w — what I did scie, I - 1 
T cannot talk of it,” she added, breaking oft* with a shudder. 
“y<ui know — ^you have heard — that my hnshand apixuircd 
to mo.” 

“ I know that you must have hoeii i3i a highly exeitiMl and 
iKUwoiiK state, to imagine anything of the sort,” corrected 
Mrs. Wyldo. “No wonder : you had been in fhc' chapel t]j(! 
best j)art of the long clay, and made a fast-day of it ijito tlie 
Iwirgain. When the brain is highly wrought from want and 
weariness, it is apt to play us strange tricks.” 

“ Mother, it was no clolnsion. That 1 saw my lim.hand 
last night,” she solemnly added, “ I will Btak(.> my souk” 

“ Hush ! ” said Mrs. Wyldc. 

“lie a2)poared to me in the spirit,” added Alice, lifting 
one of her damaged hands in her eariicstnoss, and letting it 
rest on the arm of Mrs. Wyldo. “ I Avoiider I did not die, 
tliorc and then. Were I over to see it again avImui ^ionc, I 
Bhoifld die. It was only my fainting away that saved nui.” 

“Are you a child, Alice, that you should fancy t]i<;so 
things ? ” 

“ Not to me*only did lie appear, hut to others,” ^vcI]t on 
Alice. “ Bridget saw him at the wes^t window ; Lady Anna 
saw him ther«. And when the servants went,up afterwards 
to lock up the nooms — you have heard in what way tiioy 
were startled, mamma, by seeing an awful figure bearing 
down upon thorn ? ” 

“ I have heard that they say so,** 
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“ What iignre could that have been but his ? ” 

Mrs. Wyldc did not answer this time. In her own mind 
she believed it to be another’s. A living figure, not a dead 
o]ie. 

declares ho recognized the lord; ho saw all liis 
features — iucluding tlic lip. No one who knew him well 
could be mistaken in his appearance, mother. And surely 
you are no stranger to the reports that have been whispered 
e/er since his death! The i^oaco of tho abbey has betii 
marred by them.” 

“ Well, Alice, have it your own way.” 

“ I wish there was other way ; but you must know 
there is not,” sighed Alice. 

Mrs. Wylde fell into a fit of musing : she was naturally a 
slircwd, far-seeing woman. That nothing she could urge 
would shako her daughter’s faitli in this supernatural 
a])pearancc, was evident : and sho began to reflect that, of 
the two evils, it was better to let her rest in the belief; ay, 
in spite of tho fear and torment it induced ; than that sLo 
should have her doubts directed to tho only feasible explana- 
tion — Rupert. 

‘‘ Alice,” she resumed, ‘‘ I have ncvei’ seen a ghost myself, 
and that makes me sceptical. I have heard that some peopk) 
do see such things ; that they are so constituted ; and so — 
wc will drop the subject. I came licro intending to take 
you home with me. Will you come ? ” 

“What, with these hands! I could not go out to-day, 
mamma.” 

“ It will be better for you to come to mo altogether, 
Alice.” 

“ Altogether ! Why, mamma, what do you mean ? ” 

“Listen, Alice. This old abbey is a hotbed of supersti- 
tion. It was alw^ays noted for it, and it has grown*'worse of 
hate years. The very atmosphere teems with superstition ; 
tho servants are given over to it. My opinioir is, that they 
employ their leisure hours in inventing marvels, and then 
frighten themselves into the belief that they are real. It is 
no longer a dosirable .^omo for you — you shall come back 
to me ” 
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Alice shook her head. “ You are very kind, maimna : you 
mean well : hut nothing would induce mo to leave the ahlx y. 
My interests lie within it.” 

What interests?” • 

“Mary’s interests: and hers arc mine. There are 
living who would be capable of destroying those iuten sts ; I 
must be hero to protect them.*' 

Mrs. Wyldc scarcely understood ; and Alice continued. 

“ Mary shall sometime be Lady of Pomeroy ; I have nunle 
my mind up to that. Her father was lord, she slutll in her 
turn be lady.” 

“ By w’hat means would you make her so ? ” 

“ By her marriage with young Bn])ert.” 

Mrs. Wylde positively shrank at tlie words. SIkj had laid 
enough of scheming, herself, wdicn slio sclicmed 1 > mukc^ 
this, her own daughter. Lady of Pomeroy by her marriagi*. 
with Guy. What had come of it ? 

“ Oh, Alice, don’t jdan ! ” she urged, her voice taking 
quite a wailing tone. “ Don’t, don’t ! Bo content to Rmivo 
things to the good care of Heaven. And they are both 
cliildren yet.” 

“ Of course : we cannot act against Heaven,” return (id 
Alice, more pointed inditfcrenco in her manner than her 
mother liked to see. “But — to return to the , question. 
Tliis is my home, mamma, and I assure you I have no 
intention of quitting it.” 

“ Only for two or three weeks, then ; for two or three 
weeks, Alic(?. Until this excitement shall have worn 
away.” 

Aljco rather wondered at her mother’s persistency — she 
seemed quite agitated. “ Thank you, mamma, but it cannot 
be. When my hands arc better, I will bring Mary, and 
spend a long day with you.”* 

Upon taking her departure, Mrs. Wylde saw the French 
governess in 4he study, and stepped in. Mademoiselle de 
Garonne seized the opportunity to speak of the previous 
uig])t’s disturbance, confessing that it had made her uncom- 
foi^able. She did not like “ revenantg 

” But I don’t believe a word of it,” cried Mrs. Wyldc. 
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“ Servants are so ignorant on these subjects, so superstitious 
aiicl fanciful. You must know that, mademoiselle.” 

‘‘ As a rule, they are,” admitted mademoiselio, speaking 
in English for the benefit of* Mrs. Wylde, who did not 
understand French. “ But this that was seen last niglit — 
it was not only the servants who saw it, but Mrs. iPomcroy 
and Lady Anna. I admit that 1 never saw a iwimant 
myself ; I confess that I hardly know whether to believe in 
such appearances or not: but, I must say, that to live 
where one may bo subjected to seeing one is rather un- 
pleasant.” 

‘‘Put yourself at oase, ma’msclle; don't think at all 
about it,’* advised Mrs. Wylde, in reassuring tones. “I 
would stake this pearl brooch of mine that nothing will 
appear to you.** 

“ Thank you ; indeed I hope not. But, to pass myself 
out of the question,” continued the governess, “ it is not well 
that Miss Mary should hear of those things ; not well. The 
impressionable mind of a child should bo guarded from such 
ideas.” 

“ I fully agree with you in that, mahnselle.” 

“ Wo had hardly begun tlie devoirs this morning wlicii 
Miss Mary interrupted them to ask whether I hod seen 
the revenant. Madame Wylde, this ought not to be. In 
spite of all my care she may grow up a very model of 
superstition.” 

That shall not be if I can hinder it,” concluded Mrs. 
AVylde. “ Good-morning to you, my dear ma’msellc.’' 

Passing down the stairs and out of the gateway, Mrs. 
Wylde made a sign to her carriage not to follow heu, ami 
walked round the abbey towards Father Andrew’s. 
little house was at the far side of the chapel.’ Old Margot 
said her master was at home, and unceremoniously ushered 
the visitor into the little sitting-room, where sat the priest 
at his early dinner. 

“ Beans and bacon, ,my favourite dishy” said ho in hi'*' 
hospitable manner. “Will you take some, Mrs. Wyhl^’^ 
It’s not often she giv*(v^ it me.” ** 

Mrs. Wylde thanked him and declined. She entered at 
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(>nc(' upon the errand that had brought licr, tho priest: 
iuniiug from the table to listen. 

“I want you to use your ^influence with my duiiglitor to 
come to iny house for a timfi/’ said Mrs. Wylde, after some 
little conversation, chiefly touching the previous night, liad 
passed. • “One might as well try to shake that abbey 
dowii’i — delicately-gloved hand towards tljo 
window — “ as shake her belief in the fancy that her husband 
appeared to her. It is jntiable to see her — casting lier 
torrifled eyes into every corner. She would bq so mucli 
bethir at my house, father.’’ 

‘‘ So she would,” assented the j)rie8h 

“But she won’t come; she won’t listen to mo: nothing 
will induce her, she says, to quit the abhoy. Do you think 
you could prevail upon her ? ” 

''J’ll try,” said the jmest. ‘‘But — once Mrs. Pomeroy 
takes a notion into her head, you can't get it out jigrftn. 
She is fond of her own will, you see ; she’s like a. Pomeroy 
for that.” 

Mrs. Wyldo lowered her voice, looking round to jnakc 
sure that the door was closed against Marget’s eaj s ; tliough, 
indeed, the old woman could be heard clattering about in 
the kitchen. 

^^S/te ought to come, Father Andrew; she ought not to 
remain at the abbey just now. Should it in truth bo 
h’upert Pomeroy up in those west rooms, liidiug there for 
refuge, it is better that she should not find it out. Tlicre is 
no knowing what chivalrous thing she might be attempting 
by way of aiding him. Nothing unseemly; no, of course 
nof;*I do not mean that; no one could fear that for her 
iJow : but, give only the slightest loophole for gossip, and 
all the old sbandal, that \ am snre^, poor thing, slio has 
been tryihg her best to live down, would be raked u]) 
again.” 

“ But what tan induce you to surmise tliat is Buport ? ’’ 
objected the^ priost. “It is no more Rupert than it is 
me. With all his want of caution, ho would not put his 
bead into jeopardy. I said as m\ich t^-Leolin Pomeroy last 
night,” 
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“ Docs lie fear it is Eupert ? ” 

“ He did. Against all the laws of common sense.*’ 

“ Then what do yon think it was that they did sec ? 
(jTiiy’s ghost ? ” 

“It could have been nothing but tho wind,” said the 
father, after a moment’s pause. “Nothing but tho wind. 
Why, I feared my roof, here, would have been blo>vn off. 
The wind startled them to begin with, and they conjured 
up the rest. They are always ready primed for seeing 
ghosts on tho seventeenth of October.” 

“ And what an improper place the abbey is just now for 
the child ! ” resumed .Mrs. Wyldo — “ all these ghostly tales 
floating about it. Mademoiselle de Garonne has just spoken 
to me : Mary has been asking her if she saw the revernon 
last night — or whatever the French name for ghost is. For 
the child’s sake, Alice ought not to keep her there.” 

Father Andrew nodded assent. “ Have you suggested tlmt 
phase of tho matter to your daughter ? ” 

“ No ; to say the truth, it had not then occurred to nni. 
But I will suggest it. The child knows all about last nighi, 
madenioiselle says : she is just one of those children that 
you cannot keep things from. You must talk to Mrs, 
Pomeroy yourself, father.” 

“ I will,” said the jiriest. “ I’ll see her to-day.” 

Back started Mrs. Wyldo for the abbey, leaving the 
good priest to his beans and bacon. Old Jerome was 
standing at tho keep-door as she passed. She stopped to 
speak to him. 

“ Have you heard this nonsense tliat they are talking— 
about last night ? ” she presently asked. And the old .man’s 
lips turned white as he answered that he had heard it. 

“ Ho is as full of superstition as the rest,” thought Mrs. 
Wyldo. And she continued her way to the abbey, and re- 
02)ened the conference with her daugliter. • 

But no. Mrs. Pomeroy, to use her mother’s words, was 
harder than adamant. ^ She perfectly recognized tho justice 
of the representation as regarded Mary, and said she wouW 
send tho child to the ^convent to bo out of the way ; but^lU- 
WOTild not stir from the abbey herself, 
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As Mrs. Wyldc, vexed and disappointed, was finally 
])assing out to her carriage, slie saw Leolin Pomeroy coming 
round from the path that led to the rocks. On the impulsii 
of the moment she turned aside and spoke to him. 

“What a disagreeable affair this is, Mr. Pomeroy, that 
tliey are* saying has hapiiened — about your popr brother 
(hiy ! ,Ho could not have been seen, could ho ? The tiling 
does not stand to reason.” 

Every haughty line in Leolin s lace grew more haughty 
at the abrupt address. He had never taken cordially to 
Mrs. Wylde, any more than he had to her daughter; that 
hIk^ should presume to speak of this to him tried his 
teui})er. 

“ There’s Alice nearly out of her mind with it,” eon tinned 
Mrs. W^ylde, hardly waiting for his answer. ‘‘ It is so \r.vy 
absurd ! I fear we must look to a more tangible fear than 
tliat of ghosts.” 

“ What do you mean, madam ? ” asked Leolin. 

'‘What I fear is, that it must he Itiipin’t,” spoken Tdrs. 
Wylde, her voice sinking to the veriest whisper. “ J atln r 
Andrew says no; but I cannot come to any other con- 
clusion.” 

In any dread that may be privately bauntlng ns, bow 
greatly that dread may he augmented by a single uoid of 
coiifiriiiation, spoken by another, we all know too well. 
L(‘oliii despised Mrs. Wyldc, deemed it little less than a 
piece of insolence for her to have mentioned the subject to 
him at all : nevertheless her opinion painfully impressed 
him, streiigtliening the fear which he had heen striving all 
tlie*mj[)rning to drive away. He would not lot this he seen ; 
he turned the subject off with almost a jest, changing his 
tone to one of civility as he walked with her to hand Iku* 
into her carriage. 

She drove off, nodding to him. Leolin lifted his hat with 
a smile, and th«n put it on to cover a brow of perplexity and 
pain. 
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CIIAPTKK XTII 

WITH Mil. HliLDYAllD. 

In one of the most exclusive of our west-end cluhs, amidst 
its brilliant gas-lights, the warmth of its fires, (?ind its 
sociability, sat Leolin Pomeroy. Ho had arrived in London 
some two hours before, had dined at his hotel; and now, 
though the night was getting on, had como to “ take a look 
in ” at his club before going to rest. Very few members 
wore there: as a rulp, the great world is out of town in 
October. 

“ Going to make anything of a stay ? ’’ asked one of the 
friends he was talking to, the Duke of St. Ives. 

“ A day or so.’’ 

“ Your visits are always flying ones, Pomeroy. How is 
your wife V Better ? ” 

Yes, much Ixittcr. How did you know she was ill ? ” 

“ Essington told me so the other day when he dropped in 
here.” 

“ But Essington is not in town, is he ? ” 

“ They are all in town. Halting here for a week before 
they go on to Germany. Cardine’s in trouble again, 1 
fancy.” 

“ No doubt : Cardine’s seldom out of it,” remarked Leolin. 

“ It must try his father.” 

“Yes. Were I Lord Essington, I should make short 
^vork of it — leave him to his own devices.” 

The Duke of St. Ives, good-hearted as ever, shocjjk’his 
head to this. “ A great many fathers are tried in the sanu^ 
way, I fear. One can’t help feeling for one’s own son, you 
see, Pomeroy. Look at Winchester.” . r 

“ Scamp ! ” briefly ejaculated Leolin. “ Has he been 
heard of lately ? ” » 

“ Not tliat I know of. By the way, yes. Grane, coming 
home through Paris the other day, met him there.” 

But these items of gossip do not concern us, and we 
hasten on. 
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Lcolin Poraoroy had remained so deeply imbued witli 
tlic impression that it was Eui)ert who had been seen in 
the west wing, as to become intolerably uneasy. The whole 
(lay, after his brief interview with Mrs. Wylde, he had 
brooded over the 'fear, striving in vain to discard it; at 
evening,, calling Father Andrew to be his companion, he 
went into the west wing, and searched the rooms : but they 
found nothing. After a night of torment, Leolin started 
for London to put the matter before Mr. Hildyard and get 
his opinion — which opinion seemed, judging by the fre quency 
of these visits, to be to Lcolin the 2 )anacea for all his ills. 

Preakfast over in the morning, Lcolin went to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and asked for Mr. Hildyard. But it was tlio partner, 
Mr. Prael, who came to him. 

‘‘ I am too early, I sujijiosc,” remarked Lcolin. Ilild- 
yard’s not here yet ? ” 

“ He has not been here for three or four days now’, M r. 
Pomeroy,” was the lawyer’s answer. “ I doubt wdiether ho 
will ever be able to come again.” 

Is ho averse ? ” 

“ He lias grown rapidly worse. I do fear wo may not 
long have him with us. Can I do anything for you ? ” 

“ I am sorry : I am truly sorry ! ” lamented Leolin 
“ He looked very ill when I last saw him — and that’s not 
a iveek ago ; but I had no idea it was so serious as this. 
Thank you ; no, I don’t think you can : you do not under- 
stand our affairs, I fancy. I wonder whether Mr. Hildyard 
W’ould bo able to sec me ? 

“I dare say be would. I was with him yesterday for a 
coftple of hours, talking over business matters. You can 
but try.” 

Leolin could not intrude tlius early uj^on one wlio was 
ill ; but 4it twelve o’clock* he made his way to Russell 
Square, sent, in his card, and w^as admitted. At liis desk, 
in a small study lined with books, a'Jiparently sorting old 
letters, sat Mr. IJildyard, worn, grey, and shrunken. He 
silently took* the hand held out by Leolin, and kept it for 
sojpc moments. 

“ I am so very sorry to see you lilfe this,'’ spolic Lcolin, 
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whose heart was aching. Never, in all his life, had he r(h*T! 
any one so changed in a space of time that might be 
counted by hours. 

“Ay. When the end sets in ‘.with a will, it makes quick 
work with some of us,” was the answer. “ But I am somc- 
wliat better to-day. What has brought you up again f^o soon V ” 

Leolin drew a chair near, bent forward, and entered ii]>on 
his tale. The lawyer listened in silence, his el])ow on the 
table, his hand partly shading his face, A smile crossed his 
lips when Leolin spoke of what had been seen in tlio w^est 
tower, and wdiat it was supj)osed to be. 

“A ghost! Your brother Guy's ghost? How silly 
people are ! ” 

“ Ever since Guy died, there has been uneasiness amongst 
tluj servants on that same score,” S2)oke Leolin — who had 
ncv(ir disidused so much before. 

“ Uneasiness on Hiliat score ? ” 

“What they maintain — w’hat they say is, that (juy ‘comes 
again.’ Joan, I am sorry to say, jmts a])Solute faith in it.” 

“ The romcroys were always given to superstition, more 
or less,” remarked Mr. llildyard. “ But, to lot it run tbe 
length of seeing a ghost in the west tower! How c,ould 
fancy so mislead them ? It w'us the wind, I suppose, playijig 
upon the x)ancs.” 

“ Not altogether. Something must have been there', I 
take it: some jicrson, I mean. A horrible fear, of whom it 
])crhaps was, has lain upon me ever since.” 

“But who is that?” said Mr. Hildyard, not failing to 
perceive that Leolin was greatly moved. 

“ Eupert.” 

A long, silent pause. Ill though Mr. Hildyard w'as, the 
avowal startled him. He ^vas the first to speak, aftm- 
mulling over probabilities in hi^ mind. 

“ I think you must bo mistaken. Of all places on the 
habitable w’orld,* Eupbrt would surely shun , Pomeroy. He 
would never dare to venture there.” 

V- 

“ He ventured to En'gland once, you know.” ‘ 

“ And that once must have sufficed to show him Jiis 
folly.” 
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‘‘We cannot know it. Britl get’s idea was, that ]w. had 
taken refuge in tlic west tower as the safest place ; the place 
wliore lie would be the least liable to be looked for. The 
woman lias shrewd sense. H'on remember her V ” 

‘‘ Quite well. But, look bore : putting aside the extreme 
uulikoliUood that Jiupcrt would bo guilty of* sucii im- 
])riidcnce, every probability tells against it. Ifow could 
lie get up to the west wing? You say the keys were saf(‘,” 

“ It is a mystery to me altogctlier, and a very iinjdeasaiit 
one,” said Loolin. “Binee tliat Avonian, Bridget, suggested 
the thought to me, tem times an hour I say to mys(‘]f, Is it 
possible? and I say that it may bo^ Iiup(']'t' may have 
ventured a second time to tliese sljores ; and, driven to 
extremity, hunted from lair to lair in liis b ar of pursuit, 
may have pitched u])on that refuge as being llurone almost 
(•(rtain not to be suspected and searched.” 

Hut you have searched — and found no one.” 

“Yes, but it was at night. And there may be nooks and 
corners tlmt the light did not penetrate, or we see int('. 
Any way, the fear, that ho is hiding there, haunts me. 
Who knows but some secret closet may exist there ” 

I low conid ho be fed ? ” 

I know not. Unless he has had fox in his pay. I 
might sns])eet old Joroim' wore ho at the abbey ; liiit lie is 
not. Jerome would run Ids very n(‘(dc into a noose to serve 
or save a Pomeroy.” 

lias Jerome got him shut up in the keep? ’’went on 
Mr. Ifihlyard. But he made tlie rcanark in simjih; pleasantry, 
bis mind refusing to admit the pos.sibiiily that Bniiert could 
bo At Polnero3^ And tliis Lcoliu detected. Bupert was in 
the w(;st toivcr, if anywhere ; not at the keep. 

“ And wliat.is it that you wish me to do for you? — or, 
rather, Prael ; fyr it must he* he in future.” 

“ I don’t know whur it is,” confessed Loolin ; “ I don’t 
know that anY,tliing can be done, 'riie fact is, I am too 
nneasj? to bo at rei^t ; and I came up to put the case IxJoro 
you and ask* your opinion upon it; more especially to 
ask^wliether you have gained any clue .latterly as to wIkto 
^ bipM-t is.” 

Abbey. 


21 
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‘‘Not tlie slightest/’ promptly reified Mr. Hildyard 
“We have never heard of him at all since Collins left liiia 
on board the Spanish boat. J)oes tlie Lady of Pomeroy 
never hear from him ? — her husband, George, used to.” 

Looliu shook his head. “ We are not great friends, slic 
and 1, but* she would be sure not to kcei) from me so grav(; 
a thing as any communication from Rupert. I ' would 
almost give up my birthright to sot the question at rest ; 
to be assured of where Rupert is at this ju’esent moment/’ 
passionately added Leolin. 

Mr. Hildyard understood perfectly what ho meant by his 
“ |)irthright : ” the heirship to Pomeroy. Ho was beginning 
to look upon Leolin, in regard to that point, as partly 
demented. 

“ Have you any further news from Rome ? ” resumed the 
lawyer, following out his own thoughts. 

“ None. Romo is given to being dilatory.” 

“It always was, and always will be, when the Vatican 
itself is set against a thing.” 

“ The Vatican is not set against this thing of mine,” liotly 
spoke Leolin. “One or two of its peoj)le may use their 
influence against it ; nothing more.” 

“ Just so ; it comes to the same.” 

Leolin rose. “ I cannot take up your time longer— and 
to no purpose,” ho remarked. “I wish yon could havi- 
advised me — or suggested some little ray of light.” 

“ I think, were I you,” slowly spoke Mr. Hildyard, “ 1 
should at once throw open that west wing. Open all tiu'. 
rooms one after another, doors and windows too, and let 
them remain open day and night.” ' 

But tliero might be objections to thils plu^n ; even as the 
lawyer spoke, they passed l^irough Leolin’s mind. If 
Rupert were indeed there, it might bo fatal to him; might 
lead to his dishoveiy: moreover, control in these matters 
was not vested in Lefdiu, but in Sybilla. So long as sh<^ 
ostensibly reigned, hc»i* will was law when sheohose to exert 
it. And she had all along shown herself resolute in keeping 
the west wing unmo'lfsted. 

“ I trust I shall soon hear better news of you,” said 
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Leoiin, some slight tremor in his voice, as he gazed upon 
that fading face. 

“There will be no ‘better’ for me in this world,’’ was 
the lawyer’s answer ; “ I feel that I now see yon for the last 
time. Mr. Leoiin, we have been good friends for many 
years, as client and advocate. I have served the Pomeroy 
family’faithfully ” 

‘"You have, you have,’* impulsively interrupted Leoiin, 
j)rcssing the hands that clasped his. “ Never a more faith- 
ful friend than you.” 

“ Then, will you pardon me if I j^resumc upon that long 
friendship, those years of service, by*giviug to you a last 
word of advice ? I do it as a dying man. Prevail upon 
yourself to let the contest with Rome drop — or, rathe the 
contest with the rights of tlie young child. You know what 
I have always said — that the cause is not a righteous one. 
I feel sure, I seem to see clearly, that Heaven does not and 
will not prosper it. Cease the vexatious strife, and thor(d)y 
ensure peace to your conscience. You may need Iho comfort 
when you como to be as I am. It is for your own sake I 
advise this,” 

“I am sure it is, and I thank you,” returned Leoiin, 
\variuly. “ I thank you just as much as thougli 1 could take 
tlie advice. From your point of view it is only kind (d you 
to give it. Oh — by the way — to go to another subject : 1 
bear our people, the Essingtons, are in town.” 

For a few days. Lord Essingtoii was here, with Pracl, 
yesterday.” 

“Pracl did not tell me that this morning. Ho is ratlxir 
close,* I fancy: we shall not like him as well as we liked 
you. Cardino is all abroad again, I suppose.” 

“ Abroad in more senses tthau one, this time, lie has 
gone to Germany to he out of the way, leaving his father to 
settle up for*him. Lord Essington has need of patience.” 

“Ay. Well* good-bye; good-bye, dear Mr. 11 ildy aid. I 
wish I could bear bf your getting better ! I wonder ^vhat it 
is that has induced this grave illness.” 

^i*he last Avords wove spoken in that#11ght tone we lire nil 
*^pt to use now and then in social convcise, fur Leoiin 
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Pomeroy did know wliat had indneed the illness. At least, 
he guessed. Mr. Hildyard was dying of that not very 
uncommon malady, a broken heart. 

“ Now, shall I go to Berkolby S(iuare, or shall I not ? '' 
debated Lc(din. If I could make sui'C Essington was oof, 
1 would, d think I’ll chanc(} it.” ^ 

For Lcolin Pomeroy no longer cared to meet his .fatlier- 
in-law too often. For some time now, a coolness hud 
existed between them. There had been no quarrel; l)nt 
the older Lord Essington grew, tlio more strongly did 
he disapprove of Lcolin’s policy, to dispossess Itupcrl 
Pomeroy: and as tlie.earl was opon-iiaturcd and very inueh 
given to saying wliat be tbouglit, Leolin kept out of hh 
way. 

Fortune favoured bini. Lady Essington and Geraldnic 
were at lionic, but not bis lordship. Lcolin sat down to 
luncheon with them. 

They could coiiV(jrse, unrestrainedly at the meal, as it 
was not their custom to have servants in attendance Mahd 
was married ; married well : hut not to the Duke of Si. 
Ives, who had never come forward again after Anna’s 
joction. 

“And what of your wife?” asked Lady Essington. “ Js 
she really growing strong ? ” 

“I tliink so; I liopc so,” repli(;d Lc(din “ Siic had a 
very slight attack of ague a night or two ago — but soms- 
tliiiig bad oceurrecl to put her out.” 

“ What had occurred ? ” 

“Oh, nothing particular. A little matter startled her.” 

“Grew frightened about Iku’ bahy, I expect, pooi; ffiii' 
I’m sure I hope tin’s one will live. It is very sad Anna 
should have had this nervous fever,” added the countess. 

“ It Avas not a nervous fover.^' 

“ Bordering qpon it.” 

“ It was intermittent fever,” contended Leolin, incipient 
rcsentinont in his tone. 

“They are much alike. We have spoken^of it here as 
nervous fever all along. Ilor father thinks it was one.” 

“ But I assure you it was nut,” persisted Leolin. 
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Well, it is liis opinion. lie says ho wonders Anna has 
not boon worried into one before.” 

Leolln laid down liis knife and fork, deeply offnided. 
‘‘ What can you possibly mean by saying that? ” 

It is her fatlier Avho says it : I don’t say it. I am sure 
he has A*nna a great deal ujum his mind, lie tliinks that 
this constant scheming, which goes on, tries lier and t(dls 
n]H)n her.” 

“ Wliat scheming ! ” 

“ With Home, you know. To dispossess that little 
roiiieroy and put yourself in his place.” 

It is by right my place,” sai<l Leolin. 

“Of course you think so. I think with yon, for tliat 
matter,” avowed the countess. “Dut Anna and lier father 
hetli look at it in the ()pj)ositc light, you know ; and he 
feels sure that Anna grows frightened at what the tton- 
sotpiences may he ; tliat she never has a truly hap])y moment. 
And he says if you don’t mind, you’ll lose her.” 

“ I am extremely ohlig(3d to liim,” stithy spoke Leolin. 
“ I hope I can take better care of my Avife than that. Per- 
haps you Avill tell him so. Lady Kssington ? ” 

‘‘Perhaps I Avill not. What Avonld ho the use ? Talking 
of trouble, here’s (kirdinc in a plight again.” 

“ < ardine is never out of a jdight, is lie ? ” ridurncd Leolin, 
bis go()d-hnmour not restored. 

“ When liis father gets him out of it ; never otherwise. 
We shall have to sell IlaAAdt’s Host, I expect, this time. 
And now poor Ilildyard must go and break up! As my 
liusliaiid says, it is one trouble upon another.” 

l.liave just come from Ilildyard ; from Hussoll Square. 
How ill he looks ! Dying, it seems to me.” 

“ Ay. lie iticeivcd his death-blow Avlieii Lord Winchester 
ran off Aviih Frances. Tliere’s another nice young man for 
you! Winchester and Cardinc mighty hav(i been running a 
race together to try wliich could get the deei>er into delit. 
Ihit I don’t think .Cardine Avould turn villain and break au 
old man’s heart. Is Miss Pomeroy at the abbey iioav ? ” 

‘ iYcs : she came a few days ago. .How is that pretty 
Uttle friend of inine ? ” .added LeoTin, turning the cou- 
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vorsatlon from the enhject of the abbey. For it was not 
by any means his intention to discilose anything of the 
commotion just now agitating it, and he did not wish to 
bo tf)o closely questioned. 

“ Which little friend ? ’* 

“Annalinc ITetley.” 

“ Oh, poor little thing, she’s at Naples, with her father 
and mother and the rest of them. Frank ITctley has suc- 
ceeded in getting some small diplomatic post there. By 
tho way, I think you helped him to it. It bj‘ings him in a 
trifle, and he has a trifle of his own, and I have no doubt 
Lord Essington makes up the rest. I tell my husband the 
world would not know what to do witliout him ; ho goes out 
of his way to help so many people.” 

Lcolin privately wondered whether she knew that he was 
one of tho helped ; and, if so, to what extent. But no ; he 
thought not. Open though tho earl was, he could keep his 
own counsel. 

“ And when are you going back to Pomeroy, Leolin ? ” 
asked Lady Geraldine, who had in vain tried to got in a 
word before. 

“ To-night.” 

“ And came up only yesterday ! A short stay. You 
seem to be always running up and down.” 

“Yes, a short stay this time. I only M^anted to say a 
word or two to Hildyard. And T am glad I came ; for I 
suppose I shall never see him again.” 

And so, luncheon concludtjd, the day wore on. And by 
the night train Loolin travelled down to Pomeroy. 

He found the place in a worse commotion than when» ho 
had left it. During each of the two nights of his absence, 
tho shade of Guy Pomeroy had again been sqcn in the west 
tower. Amongst others, Norris, the surgeon, cold, keen, and 
sceptical upon the subject of ghosts in general, had seen and 
recognized it. 

Lcolin know not what to think, what to be'at. Maintain- 
ing an outward appearance of haughty disbelief, inwardly he 
was tormented with fear. Not the same fear that agitated 
his retainers, but the ^more tangible fear of its being rcfilly 
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Rnpcrt. That some oiio, or some thing, was positively 
liMUiiiing the west tower, lie could not well ilishernwe; tlu^ 
t! stimoiiy to that effect was too general. AVliilst telling his 
dependents that folly was running away witli their senses, 
while visiting on them the severest disjdeasure that reproofs 
could convey, his own mind, as the days jiassod on, nas 
kept in *a state of in tolerable torimmt. now and 

again, 'also, W’ould a 'whisper be brought to Leolin tliat 
Rupert had been undoubtedly seen : lint this was liushcd up 
so far as it could be. 

The days, T say, passed on. Far from any improvement 
setting in at Pomeroy, matters became more comidicatcd. 
The peace of the abbey was gone. If was only too e valent, 
to all Avho chose to exercise their sight, that the sinrit of 
the unhappy Lord of Pomeroy did imh^od haunt the spot 
where he had met his terrible death ; that he could not rest 
in his grave. Night after night that figure w'as seen in the 
rooms; sometimes close to the wdndow, the moon shining 
upon it; on darker nights, the 'watchers would sec it sur- 
rounded hy a faint light. Restless, ovcu* restless ivas the 
spirit. Father Androiv had himself lockcal tlic doors, as ho 
assured them with his owm lips; but what of that? in every 
one of the rooms of the wost wing w'ould it ajipcar in suc- 
cession, gliding through them as only spirits can ho supposi^d 
to glide. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was wearing to a shadow. Terrifiod and 
awe-strieken though she wais, she yet could not resist the 
fascination of the sight, but would sit at licr window tlirougb- 
<Ait the early part of the night, wuitching for it. 'When the 
feyn appeared, she would seize upon Pridget, wiio was 
genetically her companion, and hide her face on the woman’s 
arm, and sob and shiver in agony. “ If this goes on, sir, it 
will kill her,” whispered P^’idget one day to Leolin. And 
he would*have *becn too glad to stop it, liad he knowii liow 
to do so. 

One evening Leolin took up his station ii\ the liauntid 
room, with JB'athbr Andrew and Oox the custodian; Cox 
being chosen not because he was tho liead of the retainers, 
hu\ because he possessed more conlmon sense than the 
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others, and was loss affected by fears. Moreover, had 
Ilu])ert appeared, Cox was to be trusted. ITutil dawn 
they watched, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. Entirely 
nnniolcsted by sight or sound they remained. 

That was not all. AVhen the sun liad risen, glinting 
tops of the casements, and thro whig out the angles and 
corners of the rooms into broad daylight, they made a 
tliorough search ; not a nook escaped them : but no signs 
could be discovered of any person or thing, supernatural or 
human ; not a trace was there of the appearance so often 
seen, not the faintest clue as to what it might be. And 
Leolin and the priest J)oth convinced themselves, minutely 
examining the as 2 )ect and extent of the walls, that no hiding- 
place could be concealed within them. Leolin locked u]) 
the rooms again, liis bi’ain more exercised tlian ever. 

Perhaps the only inhabitant of the ablx^y who absolutely 
r(]fused credence to these superstitious faiicies, was thci Lady 
of Pomeroy. But, as Joan remarked, Sybilhi had always 
l)oen of strong mind. Her father, John Gaunt, could never 
he brought to put faith iii tlic sn 3 >ornatural, and Sybilla was 
likii him. She, making a half jest of it, recommended hi'r 
domestics to kec]) tlioir eyes at night off the west v»^ing and 
tower, and no doubt tlie ‘‘ ghost ” would soon go away as lie 
Inid come. 

Easier said tlian done. Ear ratlnu’ would the servants 
have gone without llnu’r supper, one and all, than Ijave kept 
their eyes from that sight, whose very drtjad made its 
fascination. Behind the pillars of the cloistors, at the 
windows of tlie upper corridors, in the dark corners of tic 
quadrangle, stood they : and when the apparition show^ed 
itself, many a one among tlicm recognized its face, all to ► 
unmistakable, to he that of the dead Lord of Pomeroy. 

For, in s])ite of tlic night's vigil that Leolin, the priest, 
and Cox had ko]»t, in s])ite of their earnest testimony, that 
no one was or. could be in tbe west wing, and *thcrefore that 
no trick was being played (as had been Jately suggested), 
the shadowy form was &en afterwards just as frequently as 
before, and troTible and discomfort prevailed. a 

In the depth of the^tribulation, a suggestion came front 
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Joan ronieroy. Poor Joan, more full of au^aiisli })erliap 3 
tluin any ono else, and at tlic same time more r(’liL!;iously 
bound to tlio Kuimrstition, Jiad never yet prevaib.d upon 
licrsclf to look at the apj)i£rition. She sat in a ffoiit-jcom 
in llic evening; the curtains of Jjcr bcd-cliamber wwa 
closely ^Irawn before dayliglit bad departed. Jlut (licugli 
.loan .would not sec, slie beard all tlicre was to bear; it 
sliook ber terribly, and undermined ber ])(Mice. 

Prom ber eamo first tbc suggestion that Fatber Andrew 
should “ lay ” tbe ghost. That could not fail to be oflieacious, 
as faithful Joan Ixjlicvcd. Tbe idea was eagerly seized ujx)!! 
by the abbey, and tbe priest was a])plied to. 

At brst Fatlier Andrew positively refused to do anything 
of the kind. Tbc priest bad never given in to the theory ; 
from him bad emanated tbe suggestion tbat it might Ixi a 
trick. However, for peace' sake; or, ratber boping tliat it 
mi gilt induce peace, bo consented. 

“ J will do it," bo said, ‘‘as you arc all so urgent; but I 
]‘rr*test against it. Tlicrc is no gbost to lay, and never lias 
boon any.” 

Fifty tales, testifying to the jirosence of the ghost, were 
cllered the father in refutation of tliis opinion ; Imt tluiy 
made no impression on bini. Ono slight stumbling-ldock, 
existing in bis mind, may bavo lain in the fact tliat Ikj did 
not know liow it was to be done. Never iiaving liecii asked 
to lay a gbost befun*, be was to be excused if lie felt a little 
uncertain in wliat manner to set about it. 

At tlie appointed bour tbc west wing was llirown open, 
and tlie priest, arrayed in bis sacred vestments, Avmit in. 
He .sprinkled tbc rooms with holy water as be. ]ia: . ( d 
Ihrougb them, and in tliat of tbe west tower, tbe bannhd 
room, be read a prayer for tbe re])oso of tlie s])irit ofOuy 
I’oineroy* No. irreverence* could lie in that, wlietlier ihe 
sj)irit did wander or wbetber it did nut. ^ 

Alas, notbkig came of it! AVbat Voa comp of snjijdica- 
tioiis obered up j^dtbout heartfelt faith? And, in sj»iio of 
the prayer *and tbc holy water, tl5c ap])arition wandered 
niiire than ever, 
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CTTAPTEPt • XIY. 

ON THE SEAT BY THE SEA. 

It was tlic first Sunday in November ; the day, a bright one, 
was fading into niglit. All Saints’ Day «and the day follow- 
ing it, All Souls’ Da}^ — or, as the French more expressively 
term it, the Day of the Dead — had boon duly observed at 
Pomeroy, tlie one with grandeur, the other witli appropriate 
gloom, according to Pomeroy usage. The weather since the 
middle of October had been beautiful : let it continue so 
another w'eck, and they would this year have a true etc do 
St. Martin. 

Standing talking together at the door of the lodge, in the 
gathering twiliglit, were (.harlos Knox, of the Knoll, and 
James Knox, the agent. Mr. Knox chose to take a friendly 
notice of his poorer kinsman once in a waiy. lie had walked 
over to see him this afternoon : had taken tea with him, and 
was now pre])aring to say good-night. But their discourse 
had turned upon old ftimily reminiscences ; and Charles 
Knox liiigerod yet. 

It might be said that night had fairly set in wdicn he 
shook hands and finally took liis departure. He was a little 
man, of impetuous moveiricnts and temper, good-hearted and 
honest, his face chronically red, his nose sharp. Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s im]>eriou8 rejection of him had not alTected his 
heart ; since then he had wooed and wmn a charming girl, 
who had now just presented him with a son and heir. * 

Considering that there was no moon, the night was re- 
markably light. Charles Knox x.oted the fact as he strolled 
leisurely through the village. A white haze "seemed to per- 
vade the atmosphtre and to light up the sea : he could see 
the "water as plainly as though it were only twilight. • He 
was in no particular hur^y to get home, and' looked leisurely 
about him. 

Leaving Pomeroy A'?)bcy to the left, he continued tfio 
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gentle ascent of the high-road; in twc3nty ininutos, or so, it 
would take him to his own gates. If he chose to striker off 
to the left beyond the abbey gardens, and pursue tlui fi(;ld 
way, he would shorten his foute by some five minutes. M r. 
Knox was deliberating within himself in an indifferent sort 
of w'ajr whether he should do this, when a blue flanui, 
suddenly darting up from a ship at sea, turned* the current 
of his thoughts. 

What does the vessel want ? ” ho exclaimed to liimself, 
standing still to gaze. Or, arc the sailors sim 2 >ly amusing 
lljcmselvcs ? ” 

Turning off the road, he descended some stoijs cut in the 
rock and gained the beach. This small strip of beach, iii 
length but a few yards, belonged exclusively to the Pomeroys, 
and was called the abbey beach ; other iieople did not intrude 
upon it. There the young Pomeroys used to moor their 
pleasure-boats ; from there, when lads, they wnmld jump 
into the sea and bathe. The rocks jutted out in a point at 
(3ach cud, and partially enclosed it: at the end nr^ariist fho 
village a natural seat in the rocks was formed. Mr. Knox 
rememhered this scat, and went towards it, intending to take 
up his station there for a short time, and watch. If the sliip 
was in distress, he might bo able to give the alarm. 

But, when half-way to the seat, lie snddcuily halted. It 
was occupied. Some man sat there. A man wlio, disturbed 
no doubt by his footsteps, turned his luiad and face s]mr 2 )ly 
round to scan the intruder. And when the eyes of Knox of 
the Knoll rested on that face, his heart gave a wild leap 
within him. 

• “ It is Ru 2 :)ert Pomeroy ! ” gasj)ed lie. 

©rawing up a short dark cloak, that seemed to liavc boon 
allowed to fijll from his shoulders as ho sat, dniwiiig down 
his eap^ until it conceabKl his face, the poor exile and 
wanderer leaped up the rocks behind him: a short hut 
dangerous ascent. 

“Rupert!* Rupert!’' cried Charles KnAx in a loud 
whisper. ‘.^Wait. I am your friend— Knox of the Knoll. 
I’ll do what I can for you.” 

But the only answer to this was#tlic continued ascent of 
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Rupert, and the muffled sound of a human voice, that seemed 
to come from the air ahove. “Back, Knox ; back/’ 

Mr. Knox liad not scaled thosc^ rocks since he was a boy. 
Ho did not ca]*o to try tlic feat liow, for he knew how easy 
it would be to slip backwards: he ran to the steps and 
hastened up them. The tall, thin, cloaked ligitre was 
Btriding across the road and the greensward beyond it, 
making direct for the abbey gardens. Charles Knox strode 
after him. 

But to no purpose. A small door stood here in the midst 
of the wall. The fugitive gained it, 02)cned it, and disaj)- 
pcared within the gardens. Mr. Knox ran up at tlie utmost 
speed of his little legs, to hud the door locked against him. 

“What a dreadful tiling!” he exclaimed: meaning of 
course that Rupert should be at Pomeroy. “ Wliat a 
frightful hazard ! ” 

Standing as one bewildered, ho had still his liand on the 
door when some one else came in vie^v. Norris the surgeon : 
who had, in fact, been to the Knoll to pay his evening visit 
to Mrs. Knox. Tho doctor recognized him and left tlio road 
to cross the greensward. Mr. Knox <u’ossed it also, and met 
him half-way. 

“ I was never so startled in all my life,” cried Knox ; and 
in tlic confusion and perplexity of tho moment, he disclosed 
to tho doctor what liad just happimed. Mr. Norris, an 
Cfpiablo man at all times and seasons, took the nows calmly 

“ I suspected R,uport must be here,” was his reply. “ Suiru'. 
people afflrm that they have seen Mm.” 

But what culpable imprudence ! ” exclaimed Mr. Knox. 
“ T think I had better tell Leolin Pomeroy.” , 

lie w'alked by tho doctor’s side to tho al.)l)(‘-y. They both 
» 3 ntered it together. Tho one to pay a professional visit to 
Lady Anna ; the other to sect an interview '•with her 
husband. 

Leolin was .sitting at tlic open window, without lights, 
when Mr. Knox was shown in. He had seen the blue liglit 
tiirown up from the ship, and was watching for it again, 
(diaries Knox sat down^ and, in low, coveu't tones, impartv'd 
to Leolin what had taken place. 
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I'very pulse within liim coursing on to fever heat, every 
wild apprehension that imagination could suggest rising ui) 
in his heart, Leolin in his fear and distress yet made a hdnt 
ef doiihting the words. ‘'^It could not be,” li(i brcatlicd : 
‘‘ your eyesight must liave deceived you.” 

Could not be ! ” retorted peppery Mr. Kno?;. ‘‘ Do you 
tiiliili, I have forgotten your brother? I say that it was 
Ibipcrfc ; Rupert himself. And I have come hero to tell you.” 

Not long did Leolin hold out. Ilis heart was Linking 
w'itli despair. Clasping the friendly hands that wxro so 
willing to meet his, he confessed that the veuy thing he had 
been dreading for tw'o or three W'e(;ks piist was thi‘' — tliat 
Eiipert wais lying concealed at Pomeroy. 

“Wo must find him — and get him aw^'^y from ii,” cried 
Charles Knox. “ I’ll stand by you ; I’ll do what 1 can for 
liiiu. People waiuld say it is com])(muding a— hdony, I 
expect ; but Pd risk that for Rupert He wais a go(;d fihaid 
of mine once, Iioor fellow\ I ahvays liked him. Who could 
h(il]) liking him ? Ah, never shall I forget tinft last dinner 
he had wdth me. My aunt, Lady Millichip, was staying at 
till) Knoll — you know her; silly old eo<]uette — going on and 
flirling, as she did, wdth Rupert at the table. When ho got 
up ill the middle of dinner, saying that ho was obliged to 
leave for a short time, Imt would come hack again and fiuisli 
tlio (‘.venmg, sIkj turned crusty. An hour ov twa> later w^o 
heard the dreadful news: that a quarrel had taken place 
heiwTcn him and his brother, and that Guy was dead.” 

“It was not wdtli you lie took refuge at that time, W’as 
it?” exclaimed Leolin, the thought suggesting itself. 

• “^Certainly not. lie never came to the Knoll again, Jt 
Would not have been safe if he liad come. No : from tlie 
time he left* my diuncr-tahle that night, I never saw him 
until now.” 

“ Through the door into the garden ? ” mused Leolin. 
“ But the gardeners keep that door Ibckctl.” , 

“ Ho must have a key that opens it.”. 

And what can he want in the gardens — and where can 
Iig he hiding ? ” 

‘‘Had we not better go there?” sliggested Cliarkvs KnoX, 
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Downstairs at once went they, passed along the cloisters, 
and thence to the gardens by the proper entrance. The 
shij) and her blue lights were forgotten now. Hither and 
thither through the grounds they stole. Once or twice, 
Lcolin called out his brother’s name in a half-whisper — 
“ Rupert ! Rupert ! ” 

All in vain. The gardens were, or appeared tb be, 
deserted. Of course tlierc was every opportunity for Ruijort, 
if indeed he was still in them, to escape detection ; to 
make his silent w.ay to one i)art whilst they were searching 
another. Tlic small door in front of the sea was locked : 
no sign existed of any one’s having passed its portals. At 
the op] 3 ositc end of the garden, near the aviary, was a tool- 
house, and in this there was another door of exit — which 
they found locked — as was usual. Of course Ru|)crt could 
have left the garden by this door, provided he had a key 
to it — as it a])pearcd he had to the other. Where Avas he? 
— where could he bo ? At last, when something like an 
hour-and-a-half had elapsed, they had to give up the finest 
as fruitless. 

“Whatever hai)pens, rely upon me,” whis2)ercd Charles 
Knox, xu’cssing Lcolin’s hand in j)arting. 

lie hastened homo to his wife — who 2>robab]y was won- 
dering whether he had run away from her. And Leoliii sat 
on at the open window again, gazing at the sea ; too uneasy 
to go to bed, too sick at heart to remember how the niglit 
was passing. With Guy hovering about in the spirit, and 
Rupert in the body, Leolin knew not what to be at, what 
quarter to turn to for comfort. . 

Monday dawned. A bright sunshiny morning. In ftont 
of the abbey gateway. Miss Mary Pomeroy’s pony, saddled 
and bridled, was being led abort ; Jeffs, already mounted, 
waited in the rear. The usual attendant bn Miss Mary 
during her rides was an elderly man named Lamp, Avho 
had been one of the grooms in the old lord’s time. .The 
sujiernatural atmosphere just now pervading the abbey had 
so upset Lam^) as to make him ill : at least, he put his 
indisposition doAVii to that score, and had obtained lea^^o 
of absence. So Jeffs had been borrowed, as the young lady 
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once cx2)resscd it to Lady Anna, for temporary atleiulauco 
on lier. i 

For once Mrs. Pomeroy ^lad taken advice. Horsed t’ im 
jiresscd with the conviction that the abbey in its present 
state of excitement was not a desirable residence for licr 
little daughter, she had lost no time in jdacing Mary at tlio 
convent. In spite of the child’s oj^j^osition, Mrs. Pomeroy 
carried her point: and* a fortnight ago Mary Inid eidered. 
Blit some concession had to be made : without it, perlm2>s, 
the fate of the battle would have been doubtful, for Mrs. 
Pomeroy had to do with a will stronger by nature than ]wx 
own. She j)romiscd the cliild that she should always conio 
home from Saturday to Monday ; that is, Mary was to be 
a weekly boarder. Upon this Mary yielded, and ’it with 
a tolerably good grace. 

On the iircvious Monday morning, a wxek ago, she Jiad 
made no objection to going back. Tins morning they we re, 
waiting for her to come out, a groom hoL.ling the pony, 
Jc tls ready to escort her. 

Presently the young lady ap2)eared in an ordinaiy walk- 
ing dress and straw hat ; a grey skirt Ixnng fastein d on for 
riding. Pupert Pomeroy was with her- -looking very tail 
for his eleven years, slender, gentlemanly, heautifiil as ever 
— and Mademoiselle do Garonne. ]\Iademoisellc retained 
her post ’at the abbey, and looked after Mary during her 
sojourn in it. Bridget, and others of the servants, came 
ninuiiig out to see the child dc2)art : they were all very 
fond of her, though she tyrannized over them. 

.Rujiert 2 )ut her on her i)ony. When seated, she remained 
stil>, talking with one and anotlior. 

“And mind. Miss Mary,” cried Bridget, “that you bring 
koine next Saturday the bi^autiful striji of embroidery you 
have begun. We want to sec it.” 

“I don’t* know that I shall. When a good pi(;eo of it is 
finished theri I may. There’s only a flower •and a s(‘allo[> 
done yet. And they are going to i>ick that out, Ixjcause it’s 
done badly. Sister Agnes said so.” 

•"iMydcar,” interjiosed mudemois:^Ile, “shall you not ho 
late ? 
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“ y cry likely. JcIYh” coolly added the yoiuifi; ia h , 
fnruing her Lead to the coachman, I rua not 
])'a;k to the convent this morning. I sIiaL'^ take a r.ti,' 
instead.” 

Mii(l<anoisello do (hironnc, Bridget, the maids, old JffiV, 
hiniseli', all. lifted tlioir liands and voices in re 2 )ro(:kf of ll.-: 
heresy. Mrs. roineroy, standing at an open n])per wiieliv; 
to see Mary start, hoard, and came down. 

“You will go straiglit to the convent, Mary,” she said, 
■Hairuiug neither to tiio right nor tlio left. Jetfs, do y(a’ 
hear? Miss Mary must go straiglit hack.” 

“ It is nt)t as detfs phrases, mamma ; it is as I please.” 

“It is as 1 please,” corrected Mrs. Pomeroy. “You are 
late now. It will bo ten o’clock before you got there.” 

“It is a beautiful morning; I sliould like a ride, and 1 
shall take it, mamma. J mean to pay a visit to grand- 
mamma, and to Naomi Hex. If I feel inclined, I shall ridi^ 
odjout all day, and get to the convent at bed-time.” 

With perfect calmness, but with tlie utmost display cf 
will, the young lady asserted this. Mrs. Pomeroy brn1o! 
out into scolding, her voi(5e raised more than it need have 
boon. In tlie midst of it Lccdin appeared. 

“What is the disturbance?” lie asked. “Is any tidin' 
amiss, Mrs. Pomeroy? AVon't go back to scliool proiicaly V 
J am surjirised at you, ]\Iary.” 

“Isliall go back when I jdoaso, Unele Lcolin. And ii 
it w^cre not that I like being with the little girls there', 1 
should not go Ixick at all. Papa did what ])l(‘,ased Idm 
Jilways, and I shall do ^y]ult pleases me.” 

“ And were I your papa, iny young lady, I should caifry 
you back to the convent myself, and not let you see th'' 
outside of it for six niontlis.” 

“But you arc not my 2 )apa ; Jou arc only^Unch^ Lcolin,' 
retorted Mary, keeping herself and her temper perfectly 
under command. ' ' , 

“ Mary, I insist ^ipon your riding off at once,” inteY[ 50 Scd 
her mother. “Pdicrc. J' Good-hye. Be a good child, and 
present my regards to the ladies.” 

Apparently, Mary prepared to obey, fur she urgjl th" 
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j)oijy 11 few steps forward. Tlicn she lialtod again, ojiposito 
Jtiipert. * 

“I sliall not say good-bye to you, ]{upcrt : and I don’t 
laiow that I shall speak to’ you wlien I next come home'. 
You arc v(U’y wicked this morning. You luiglit liavn (‘ouk^ 
witli me*if yon would. Good-bye, mamma. ((O0d-by{' all. 
T am (klf now, Jells. To grandmamma’s lirst.” 

And the young lady, riding off at a canter, dediberan ly 
took the road to Mi‘s. Wylde’s, not as much as looking at 
that which led to the convent. 

“ Ihipcrt, run ! ” gasped Mrs. Poimiroy in lialf-angry, lialf- 
despairing accents, for how to manage* this wilful clnhi. she 
knew not. “ Eun round to the stables, get on your pony 
as tjuickly as you can, and ride aftci* her. You ar^*, tlie 
only one in the world who lias influence with her, and can 
jx'rsuade her. Show her that she go liack to the con- 
vent at oiiee. Make haste ! Wliat will the ladies think V 
Three minutes, and Eiipert was galloping after her. 
Tlu'V f^aw him join her: saw him put his liaiid on Mary’s 
rein, and talk to her in his earnest way. Tie did not ({uito 
]>revail ; but tlic yoniig rebel conscuted to a conij)rouiis(n 
She jiaid the visit to her grandmamma at tlio White IJoust), 
and tlicn returned to the convent. 

The group at the abbey gates, after watching as much of 
this as they could sec, went indoors, Leolin alone lemaiuing. 
His time seemed to hang on hand, liis days ])assed listhjssly. 
AVhen a great trouble, especially if it b(} aeeompanied by 
snspcmse, lies witliin the breast, time seems to move on 
h;aden wings. Leolin liad no heart for anything. Shooting, 
hoatiyg, all sports liad lost their zest. 

Take, for instance, this morning, ddiere he stood, tlio 
f^uu shining oif his good-looking face, utterly at a loss what 
to do with*himself. Should he ride out as tlie children Imd 
just done ; should lie stroll through the vijlagi! ; should lie 
go off and sit the rocks and gaze at the monotonous s(^a, 
his unwelcome brother Eupert had sat Hie jircvioiis night, 
^*-ik 1 strive for the five hundredth time to t/iink out Iiis jior- 

plo^ties ? Should he take his gun, ami ” 

Good-morning, Mr. Pomeroy,’' 
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“ All, good-morning,” answered Looliii, wheeling round to 
see Jiiines Kiiox, the agent, who was corning up to his daily 
husiness. “ A tine day.” \ 

“Very,” said James Knox, i 

Purely from want of something to do, Leolin turned and 
walked hy his side to the business chamber. Jamies Knox, 
wdu) was very busy just then with the Michaelmas rents, 
privately wished Leolin and his desultory chat elsewhere. 
Something was said about the flourishing state of the 
revenues, and the increased income that must accrue to the 
Lady of Pomeroy; it reminded Leolin of Major Barkley, 
and he mentioned his name. 

“ I was talking to him on Saturday,” carelessly replied 
the agent : and Leolin started at the words. 

“ Talking to him on Saturday. To Barkley? Where is 
he, then ? ” 

“Jlc is staying at Owlstone; but I fancy he is coming 
hero on a visit to the lady. He was here on Saturday. She 
brought him into this room and introduced me to him.” 

“ Seems to make himself at home 1 ” exclaimed Leolin, his 
ire excited at the bare mention of the man : and he remem- 
bered that oil Saturday he had, for a wonder, taken a whole 
day’s shooting, thereby escaping the sight ot Major Barkley 
and the knowledge of his visit. 

“ Quito so,” observed Knox, innocently acquiescing in the 
remark. “He went to see old Jerome during the after- 
noon.” 

“What did he ivant with Jerome?” cried Leolin, 
haughtily. 

“ Nothing particular,' T supjiose. I saw him coming ^ut 
of tlic keej).” • 

Whetlicr rightly or wrongly, as circum^stances might 
hereafter decide, Leolin was cherishing a strong prejudice 
against this Major Barkley. If it jileascd' Sybilla to have 
him at the abbey and make much of him, no one had the 
power to say her nay; but what right had the fellow to 
intrude himself into the keep? Jerome was tlie servant (J 
the Pomeroys — he had never been Sybilla’s. No underhand 
work should go on, if he, Leolin, could prevent it. * 
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Quitting tlie room at once, Leolin RtalkecI round to the 
kc(i]), and rang a 2 )cal on the bell that might luivci stnrtb'd 
old Jerome iy bo board it. It was to be infcaTcd tliat 
lie did not near it, as it remained unansweiH^d. Leolin 
j*juig on. 

IIo mufit be out, I sup2)0sc. Where can he have g nu' to 
at this early hour V ” 

As 1!iio words left Leolin’s lips and he was about to give 
it uj), the door was slowly 02 )ened by Jerome. Seared and 
pale, the old man stood staring, very much as though Jjeoliu 
had been tlio ghost come round from the haunted room. 

“What do you mean, Jerome, by keeping me ringing 
iike this? Are you deaf, that you coithl not hoar it V ” 

” r was uijstairs, sir,” was Jerome’s tremulous jinswer, liis 
sliaking hands drawing forth a chair for liis mast* •. “ 1 

liopo you’ll tdease to j)ardon me, Mr. Leolin. I liad goiu' up 
to loi)k for a last winter’s C()at tliat T can’t 2 )ut my hands ojj ; 
and T thought notliiiig more but tliat it was the l);t,k(n*’s l>oy 
u’ilh my loaf.” 

Did you have a visit from a Major Barkley on Saturday V ” 
began Leolin. 

Ob, sir ! Why do you ask tliat ? ” 

“ Why do I ask that / ” retorted Leolin ; suspicious, lie 
know not of wbat, erojiping up iu his mind. 1 liavo a 
I'iglit to ask it; and to have it answei^ed. ^Vhat did Major 
Baj'kley want with you? ” 

“He wanted nothing with mo, sir; notliing that could 
anger you. The gentleman was good eiioiigli to i*all and 
ask liow T was, just as he did tlie other times Ini has stayial 
boie‘. He heard of old Jerome from Mr. (u'orge, sir; and 
bo, hbiug a kindly gentleman, came to tell mo so ; and be, 
iais slij^pcd a crown ihecc into niy hand eaeli tnne.” 

Leolin knitted liis brow : had he been making a mountain 

molefiill V " The old man was shaking and shivering. 

Wliat are you trembling at, fliiniu^e V ”>* 

''Trembling, sir? I’m old now, Mr. Lcofiii, and tlieso 
^iQrics that are b6ing told about the,ablfey, and what's seen 
tluii'e, upset me. Never a ring sbarjier than ordinary comes 
b> The door, but it jmts me in a twitt^B.” 
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“ You have ijot got luy brotlier concealed hero in the 
have you ? ” cried Leoliii, after a pause. And JFerome st; ^i‘<'d 
at the questioner like a dazed man, never anR\^jriiig. 

‘‘I speak of poor JUiperV’ • explained Leolin. “ ' he 

liorc ^ 

“ Tlio good Lord for])id!’’ ejaculated Jerome, "cros^ j^ug 
himself; and his terrilied dismay at tlie hare idea \\;as too 
g(muine not to assure Leolin, had lie noculod assurance, ^tliat 
'wlicrcsoevor Kuport might he sheltering himself, it was ^ liot 
at the keep. Though indeed lie had only spoken tk^^ 

remui’k of Mr. Jlildyard chancing to occur to him. 

“Look here, Jerome —you are a faithful adherent of.. Uni 
Vomei'oys, and T will mention to you a fear which has ^ keen 
haunting me. This ajiparition-tliat the servants talk of; 
that is scaring tlieir wits away -1 hold a theory that it ^nay 
be Iiupert,” 

Jerome, tromlding still, looked all at sea. lie evid« '^dly 
failed to comprcJiend. , 

“ What I think, what \ have reason to h.ar is, that Ki U^ort 

has found his way ba<df hero in secret: tliat it is he hii'usolf 
• ^ 

tliey are taking for a ghost in the west tower.” 

“Mercy be good to ns,” uttered Jerome. ‘‘Mr. Ku] xu't's 
ghost, sir ” 

“His ghost, 110 ! Himself. He* is not dead. Hriv.eii to 
bay, ho may have sought shelter in the west tower.” 

“Ah, no, Mr. Le(din,” said the old man mournfully, fully 
unilcrstandiiig now. “It is not, it cannot he Mr. Itj^iport. 
It’s the Lord of Pomeroy, sir: he has mwer been able to lie 
qni(!t in bis grave. And, sir, T think it is nothing sh- >rt of 
presunqitiious heresy for the servants, and others, b> *fe<> 
ferreting into that Avest toAA'cr. Better let it be. 8 pirits 
that come again slioiild not lie tampered Avith,” 

To argue on the subject of supernatural ap])earaiices^|' with 
Jerome would have been a hopeless task; and 'Leolin' took 
his departure. 

A little more ^imo passed on, uncomfortably. ^ ILiy 
PoiiKiroy Avas seen ndw and again ; rumours arosO|^ that 
Eupci’t was also. Tlie abbey might be said to exist ip a 
state of continual drca«l * even Leolin, though he rid* culed 
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the silporstiti-’iis fears with his lips, hardly knew whether 
ii(‘ was not booming a half convert to tljoin in his lieio't. 
Continual droyiping, we arc «tolcl, will w'oar away a stone*. 

Major Barkley still inado Owdstone liis liead-qiiarters, 
though why lie should do so Leolin could not conceive. 
Unless if was to enjoy the society of tlu^ Lady of romevoy, 
f(tr lio#niade occasional tn'iis over, slaying at tlio 'dihey for 
two or three <lays together. Leolin avoided liim as minni as 
he decently could, and yet kei^p up some sliow (»f civility, 
urging liis wife’s delicate In^altli as a jdea for i-cliising most 
ol‘ Sybilla’s invitations to join tlumi at dinner. Joan was 
soim times at the ablay, sometimes tit llie i-onvciit. The 
abluy trical her nerves, and she was often glad t« run away 
from it. 

iVIalters were in this state when a terrihle ineiilent occuitimI. 
U.ie afternoon Joan and Leolin Aviait to call n])on some 
fiv.-nds who lived near, and sat wntli them until dark. 
])ark, however, it was not: for the moon, oncii more high in 
the sky, gave her liglit iitfiilly ; now^ liiding lierself nndor a 
eloiid, now' shining ont, clear and brilliant. JJieii* mairest 
way h.i(*k lay across the lields, jiast the chapid. Undivr the 
yew' hedge that skirted the small graveyard they met h^atln*!' 
Andri'w'. lie w'as going home, but turned to w'ulk w'itb 
tln'in, 

"1 have just been with Mrs. Pomeroy,” the priest ob- 
served. “My opinion is, that if w'e cannot get this wretched 
belief in the ajijiarilion out of bm* mind, it will kill Ih'v. 
i^he protests to me tliat sbe saw' it more idaiiily last night 
than shci has done at all, (^xe(‘pt the first time; in tlic ]iaiinte<l 
chamber;/’ 

“She itold me of it this morning,” sigla d floaii. “ Slie 
that, strarfge, jiale liglit., that tiny talk of, W'as sliining 
about it ; •that "it stood at the Aviiidow for two or iliriii* 
lainutes, aiuPthen seemed to sink tliroggh the floor.” 

It is so truiy absurd ! ” exclaimed Father Andrew', more 
irascibly than the rgood-natiircd jiriest often spoke. “ 3Irs. 
Poiheroy has a mania upon L(t; it will go ou to insanity, if 
she iloes not take care.” 

“ It is no mania, father,” said Joan. 
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The priest took her (quickly up. “Havc^you seen the 
ghost *? ’’ 

“ No. I have kept myself frGin the siglit. I trust I never 
shall see it.” 

Neither has any one seen it, excepting Mrs. Pomeroy 
;mi( 1 the 6(u*vants. We all know wliat to iniderstaiKl wiieii 
servants profess such a belief ; and Mrs. Poiiieroy, as I say, 
has a mania ni^on her.” 

‘‘You forget Lady Anna — and Norris,” interposed Lcoliii. 
lie was in a fractious mood, no extraordinary case lately ; to 
contradict cvcii the father seemed a relief to him. 

“ Their eyes must liavc deceived them ; I insist ujn)!! it 
that they must. And as to your family — why, you know 
how superstitious you have all been from your cradles.” 

“ Borne of us, you should say.” 

“ You have all a taint of it, every one of you. li would 
not surprise me any morning to find you coming to ino with 
a tale that you had seen it.” 

“ Possibly the day may dawn, father, when you will sca ) it 
and believe in it,” returned Joan. 

The father took a solacing pinch of snuff. “ When I do 
see it, Pll believe in it,” quoth ho ; “ not before^.” 

“We shall never agree upon tliis subject, fatlier.” 

“ Never, my daughter. )Bo we will drop it, and 111 say 
good-evening.” 

“ You may as well come on and dine with me,” said Leolin 
to him. 

“ Thank you ; I don’t care if T do,” replied the ever- 
sociable priest, who liked only one thing better than a good 
chat, and tliat was a good dinner. “I should find but a 
poor supper at home, I expect. This is cleaning aay ; and 
Margot says cooking interferes with cleaniu,g.” 

“ I should not put up with Marget’s whims,” .said Leolin. 

“ I sometimes tell jicr I won’t. But she’s too old to be 
sent adrift, poor creature* Don’t believe ^she is far short of 
eighty.” 

A temporary silence ensued. In passing the keep, the 
moon, sailing n^ajestically from behind a cloud, throw her 
light upon them ; and upon — what ? 
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Riglit ill f ont of them, in the path they inust iriv.uL stood 
tlie spirit of^Guy, Lord of Pomeroy. As if to confiito the 
disbelief of The priest, there it was, as ghostly, as liigh, as 
sliadowy as it had ever aj>peared, its dull eyes 1ix(^d upon 
tliem in reproach, and its Ijarc-lip conspicuous on its livid 
face. * 

Th^ priest, a little in advance, steptied back, crossed liini- 
self, and began iiiochanicany a xmternoster ; Joan, witli a 
sutipressed wail of terror and pain, turiuid and eiinig tu 
Leolin. The next moment, wlieii tliey looked nj), it liad 
vanished. Vanished whither? In triitli they knew nob 
The massive stone walls of the keep, tlio midli(a* oaitli : 
wliicli — wbat had received it i 

“ Father Andrew ! ’’ uttered Leolin, surprised for the 
moment into solemnity, did you see it ? 

“Oh, mercy he good to us, yes!” confessed the ))ri(‘s!, 
wii)ing his brow, “ That was (duy Pomeroy. No mistaki' 
about it.” 

“Can the poor spirit have been wandering all tlics(‘ nin‘‘ 
years without cessation?” bewailed Joan, in her ag<niy r.f 
distress. “ Oli, Fatlicr Andrew ! if it could only b»i laid to 
rest ! ” 


ClIAPTEK XV. 

TKOUBLE AND TEKUOli. 

Stkange commotion was in the Abbey of Pomeroy. A 
young cliilcl was dying.. Children die every day, ar- 
mourned and* forgotten : but tlio circumstances att(aiding 
this child^s anticipated deatli were^deoBied to be straiig* . 
It was the dhird infant of Lady Anna Ponloroy’s that bad 
thus been .prematurely cut olF, and al? uncxi)(ictcd ly. TL(* 
other two had been girls ; this was a boy, little 1 lugb, and 
vftluod accordingly : a strong, bcaut>fiil cljild, a ft w niontlis 
old. Some slight ailment, common to infancy, bad attacked 
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him a week ag(^ ; lie was thoiiglit to be recovering ; all 4ay 
long he liad seemed as well as possible; fii^d now, when 
evening had set in, he was suddenly seized witi convulsiims. 
Precisely had it been so with the two former children, now 
mouldering in the Pomeroy vaults: would this cliild follow 
thorn y 

8o well had ho seemed this very morning ; almost eon- 
vah'seeiit. Leoliii iNmim-oy had stocul over tli(^ cradle 
l.uigliing and talking, as he discussed with his wife some 
joyful news. The dream of his later life aji^^eared to he 
close upon fruition. Tliat for whicli Leolin had been 
working for years in semi-secrecy: now all but grasping 
success, now falling into despair at the many crosses and 
delays that for ever threw him back: had never looked so 
briglit, so certain, as now. For a messonger had travelled 
direct to Pomeroy from the Court of Pome, bringing glad 
tidings to Looliii. 

11(5 needed them. He needed some ray of sunshine to 
temper the gloOm and horror in which the ahlxiy was 
stec])ed. That atmosphere of superstition, which had for 
some two inontlis reigned within it, for it was now Hecem- 
1)151’, had not cleared itself one whit, (iny, I^ord of PoiiKU’oy, 
so long dead, haunted it, and would be sciiii at tineas by the 
allVighted inhabitants. 

Even Leolin did not (piite know what to make of it. 
Whilst ridiculing the fears whicli he never ceased to (5all 
foolish, he had, himself, seen the apparition ; and (hiy’s Avas 
a face that coiihl not ho mistaken. Mrs. Pomeroy Ava.s 
growing absolutely ill with the dread. Joan her 

days ill a continual horror. The Ltidy of Pomeroy mairf- 
taiued, as ever, her assertion that tlic.y ivere all mistaken, 
shook her head in kindly ridicule at tlieir fears^ kept plenty 
of lights burning in the abbey, aild ivas never tiredwof goi^g 
about it with lier cheering 2)rcsenoe and words. Major 
Parkley, the close friend of her late husband, still remained 
on his visit to ber; Leolin haughtily wondered what he 
wanted there, and Avhethor he meant to stay on for ever. 

This brings us to the last day of the child’s life. It ivas 
the first day of tliQ week y -Monday. Another week set in of 
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null appy discomfort, of ghostly fears ! finoilK'r vreelc of iii- 
tolerabk; suspense to Leoliii, as to wlietLov lii^; elierished 
scliome woiAd prosper eycntiially, or perisli. Oiio and 
twenty days to-day siruio a ‘word, good or bad, ba<l rt'acla d 
him from Itomo. Leolin took liis breakfast in nn ody 
silence.* The star of ronieroy did not semn to be in lb ^ 
asc.eii^lant. 

Ibit bow one short hour may change things! IJai'ely liad 
Le<>lin quitted the breakfast-room for the libraiy, wlicni 
witli all the state and ceremony <»bserv('d on important 
oceasions at Pomeroy— a messeng’er dirc-et fi*on: lomn* was 
shown in; an Italian gentleman, eharg(.d to (‘oiifor icith 
JiColin. 

TJie conference lasted two hours and a half. And thou 
Jjeoliii, smitching a moment whilst refreshments were being 
servial, made his way to his wife, his muiii radiant, his 
manner genial as it used to be before these tronhh'S of ]at(*r 
years set in. Aiiua — who had recovered from thci f('vei‘, hut 
was not yet strong - stood over her hahy, as lie lay in his 
cradhs laughing and crowing. 

If he keeiis as well as this, ho shall go out to-merrow, 
Phristine,” she observed joyfully to the nurse. “ 'J'he, 
weather is still mild.” But at this moment T>('(din walkc'd 
in, and motioned the nurse away. 

“ At last, Anna ! ” ho exclaimed. ‘‘ I shall soon (nice mori; 
hail you as Lady of Pomeroy.” 

“Have they dissolved the marriage, then?” returiK'd 
Anna, in a quiet voice, as though the news were; a matter 
of indifference to her. • 

•"‘JVo; and I am not sure that they will dissdvti it. 
Signor Gallino has coim; h(U-c all the way from Boim! to 
eoiiffu- with me. Gallino says the marriage will have t»> 
st^nd go»d, once and for iiih But tlie Vatican will j’ebi>>e 
to recogiiiae any as Lord of Pomeroy ^sav(? my liroiher 
Bupert, the p*)or wanderer ; and it wdll recogi>iz(^ mo as hud 
during Bupert’s Q-hscncc.” 

Has tho*Court of Borne pronounced this V ” 

“ It is on the eve of doing so.” , 

“But — the English law?” debatdU Anim, tliat inijujrtaut 
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point striking her at once. “If Sybilla should refuse to 
yield obedience to this — should call the laiv to .her aid ? ” 

“ Would she dare to do it, ,do you imagine ? — dare to 
oppose any decrtu^ pronounced by Home ? You must know 
she Avonld not, Anna. Whatever may be Sybil] a’s short- 
comings in oilier respects, she is faithful and oliedient to 
h(u* cliurch. Rupert can never return, openly, at least; so 1 
reign for life.” 

“Leolin, darliug, it is not just. Do not think of it. 
Rupert is the lieir, failing the other Rupert ; let him reign. 
How can we be happier than we are ? ” added Anna, looking 
up with a smile. “ Baby is almost well : what more need 
we care for V ” 

Leolin rouKjroy bent over the cradle, and dro2)j)ed tln^ 
subject. He had long known how useless it was to im2)ress 
these, his own notions on his wife. The baby smiled at 
him, and closed liis little fist round the fon^linger Leolin 
placed within it. “ You young Turk ! you’d like tokocj) me 
a prisoner, would you He will be (^uite well in a dtiy or 
two, Anna.” 

“Oh, quite, Leolin,” she continued, in an impassioned 
whisper. “ I think if this child had followed the otheu* two, 
I should almost have died.” 

Leolin brcjught his face up from his boy’s and bent it on 
his wife’s. “ Forget his danger, Anna, love, he is well 
again ; and therefore the more reason exists for niy assuming 
my right. Our child must succeed me in it.” 

Anna shook her head. “ There may be logic in what you 
say, Leolin, but there certainly is not reason. Your brother 
Ru^iert is older than you ; and his life, I should fanl*y, is 
not likely to be very much jn-olongod — think what it must 
bo for him ! At his death the «young Rui)ert must be Lord 
of Pomeroy without disi)utc.” 

“ We don’t know that,” said Leolin, significantly. “ Let 
me once get into power here — it will be strange if I cannot 
make things turn^ out I wiB* Will you come in to 
luncheon, and sec Gallino ? ” 

“ I think not, Leolin, I do not know him ; and I liaidly 
care to leave baby.” 
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Leolin went back to hifi guest. And, wlieii the luisiy 
meal was o^r, drove him to Owlstone to catch a Louden 
train. Signor Gallino bad come charg(id with otluu' mission;^ 
from Komc, as well as that to Leolin. 

Leolin returned home just in time tf> dress for dinner. In 
the drawing-room he found his wife, standing over tln^ lire. 
Her face Avas a subdued face tliis evening; it was gi'iiej'ally 
so now; her eyes carried with them a faint snsj)ii'ion of 
recent tears. Leolin ccmld but notice this demcamnir : it 
contrasted so strongly Avith his own joyous mood. 

“ You look sombre as your gown, Anna,” said In', huigle 
ingly, alluding to tlic black silk she was Avearing ; and since 
her illiKiSS slie had not yet A^entured on dresses naide in tlie 
fashion for evening. “ What’s amiss Baby is not worse, 
is he ? ” 

“ Nothing is amiss, Leolin ; notliing,” she gently answered, 
slipping her hand into his; “ and baby has beeji (piite well 
all day, and as good as gold. I don’t feel strong myseli’, 
that is Jill ; and I began thinking, as I sat between the 
lights, that - -perliaps — I should Jievcr bo strong again. 
And so ” 

“And so you made a goose of yourself,” put in Leolin, 
drawing her to him. “ But you know you have 2)romis('d 
me, times and again, not to indulge in these low s])irits, 
Anna.” 

“I cannot always help it,” she sighed. “And, Avliat wiili 
one thing and another, the ahhey, as you know, is very 
dreary just now.” 

• “ I wish I could take you out of it ! ” ho inipulbively ex- 
claimed. “ T would, but for one thing.” 

“ What is, that thing ? ” 

“ Tliaj; I cannot well ahiiciit myself from it.” 

“ Dinner, my lady,” announced one of the servants, tlirow- 
ing wide tho^door. 

Lliolin took his Avife’s hand, led her in, and they sat tloAVii 
to tabic. He was gay and talkatiAie. His mood this even- 
ing was really a joyous one r inorciover he generally deemed it 
well to show himself tolerably so before, his depressed and 
fri)^htened servants. The last course was on the table wheji 
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CliristiiKj, tlio nurse, cuine swiftly into the I'ooin witlieni 
any ccroniony w]iatev(U-, ]i(^r eyes wild. The baby was iu 
eonvulsions. ^ 

Witli a stifled cry, Anna flew to the chamber. Leoliii 
followed. It was too true. The child’s life was ebbing 
fast. 

All was now confusion. One attendant ran Idthei’, 
another thither; Mr. Norris came upon the wings of the 
wind, Father Andrew was sent for. Looliri drew Ids we(‘})- 
ing wife away from the scene to a cpiioter elianila'r; lie 
essa3Td to speak a few soothing words. Hardly listening to 
their import, Anna liflc.d her white face to her Inisband 
from the crimson- velvid. cliair wIhto he had si'ated la r. 
Her countenance was full of deep meaning, of dii'ad; she 
S2)oke in a whisper, and shivered as she sat. A ban- crossed 
him that the agm^ w^as coming back to her. 

“There is some strange fate upon us, Leolin, and you 
provoke it. Three times have you been on th(^ jioini, or 
seemed to bo, of dispossessing tliat little boy, Sybilbi's cliild. 
and each time our cbild’s life has j)aid for it. AVhon the 
iKiWs first came, three years ago, that Home would aid yon 
to disjiossess the young lord, our baby sickened and diinl 
ere the day was over. 8he bad b(M>n v(uy well until then. 
Again, wben news came tlie second time that lb. me would 
(jcrtainly aid you to dispossess tlio bo}^, our s(,ieond bab}^ 
died. Now you Inivo bad tidings to-day to the same efl’ech 
and this, our last darling, is dying. And yid -Leolin ! - 
you arc not a whit nearer your ambition than you were, for 
the -young Hnpeid is the lord still.’^ 

8hcer surprise had kiipt Leolin sileiil. AVas his ivilV 
losing lior senses? — had trouble seared tlnau away? lb; 
did not ftad sim? it was not so. 

A 

‘•I am astonislied at 3^011, Anna!” ho eri\;d. ‘-At any 
other moment, I sl^iould reprove you. They have been mei t' 
ordinary coincidmices, such as occur in ewAy one’s^ life. 
Put away fancies so* ridiculous, my dciarc^st.? 

“ I wish I could put away my baby’s danger,” she re- 
turned. in wailing tones. “Oh, Leolin 1 I tell you I thi;;ik 
I shall go with him, if 'no is to die. ITcavcu is displeased ; 

/ 
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it is Jissumlly working against ns. No, do not, ^ nn-; 
pray do not keep ino ! Let me see tlic last of him ! " 

WJiat eouM Leoliu do, in aiis\v(3r to this pii'ous a,pp(‘;d, 
blit hit her return to the sick-chamher ? lie h o];.< d in at 
tlio door liimself, but that was all. Men do not like sneh 
S(i('ii('S ;*and, what witli doctor and servants, there was no 
roomier liini. lie was ardently attached tt) the (iliild, and 
he felt that he would almost giv(3 his own bde to save that 
iVail oiKi liitting away. 

ihittiiig on his hat he went down io tlui eloisb rs, and 
began slowly to paee them, his heart full of rciseiiiment and 
of bitterness. Ih^sentmeiit against nvln.t, or wh>»m? Ho 
eould not have told. It was an indispnlahle fa('< that each 
of the times which had seiaued to bring his ambitions dri'ams 
<‘S]»eeially near their fultilmeiit, bad witnessed tb(i death of 
one of his children : his eldest child lirst, then the S(‘eond. 
And now, when for the third tinui the ])ros]»ect of spei dy 
jealizatioii was brought close to him, the third child ujis 
smitten. Was an ill fate juirsiiing him? liOidin, gatliering 
lip a iliriiad of his wife’s sujierstition. asked liimself tin; 
glK stioH. 

it Vv’as a cold night, the stars and the moon sliiniiig 
brightly. The; mildness of the day had gi\('n phna; to a 
sharp frost -and it was always cold in those windy cloisters. 
-h(‘olin wore no over-coat over his ( veiling dress. 11<; did 
not feel the need of it: Lis inward fever k(‘[d; liis hleod 
warm. Anothm* matter, which had troubled him hitcdy, lay 
sliarply on his iiiiiid to-night: and that was his wir('’s 
In iilth. That she was Aveak in body, sorrowful in spirits, 
he*ci)uld not fail to se(‘. The Avords, sjioken to liiin by 
Lady Lssingtoii, hiy oh his conscience more than he would 
have cared t(^ tell. “It is distress of mind that worries 
Anna aiul mak«s her ill, and if you do not take care yon 
Avill lose luti*.” That the Avorry arose from his ainh'itious 
scheming he «)uld not conceal from himself, df he lost liis 
wife -and Avhat vlfect this last child’s •death migd'i have 
upon her, he shrank from contemplating — Avliy then tin; 
Avo^ld to him would be Avorililess. 

“ Leoliu I ” 
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So lost was ho in these unwelcome thoughts, that Jio luilf 
started at the call. His sister had approached him, lier 
dark face stern in its distress. 

“ Leoliii, what is amiss with the child ? ” 

“ ( Vmvnlsions,’' was tlic short reply. “ He is dying.*’ 

‘‘Dying! Is tluire no hope?” continued Joan, after a 
pause. 

“ I am sure there is none. I gathered it from Norris’s 
face, and from a word he said to mo.” 

“ Alas, poor child ! Poor Anna ! The third infant ! 
All of them so liealtliy and lovely; and yet — you cannot 
b'cp tliem ! ” 

Slie had turned to pace the cloisters with him, and they 
^Villkod side hy side in silence. Presently Joan spoke again, 
in low tones. 

“ Why do you bring it upon yourself, Leolin ? ” 

“ Briurj it upon rntfself! ” echoed Leolin, defiantly. “ P>ring 
wliat ? ” 

Joan laid her hand upon his arm sootliingly, its very 
clasp hes] leaking police. 

“ You bring it upon yourself,” slio calmly repeated. 
“And, as it seems to me, things have now come to a jiass 
when it would lie worse than folly if we made pretence to 
shut our eyes to it, Tliis plotting of yours, underlying all 
your hopes and actions, this perpetual working and striving 
to deprive Sybilla’s child of his rights --why do you persist 
in it? ” 

“ Because he is Sybilla’s child,” was the answer. 

“He is George’s. And George was Lord of Pomeroy. 
You cannot prevail against fate, Leolin ; but fate can 
priiVail against yon. Have you forgotten the scene of 
Gaunt’s death-bed ? ” 

No answer. ♦ 

“ It is known abroad, Leolin. I speak of 'GaunVs words. 
They might have* proved to you either a blessing or a curse, 
as you took them uj); liitherto you have made them the 
latter ” ^ . 

“ Joan ! ” 

“Well, then, J will ,say provoked it, yr,v dnj 
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child 80 may you prosper in your own children!' They were 
(jrauiit’s words to you, Lcolin. And liow liiivu yon hy 

tlic child? j^nd how have you prospered in y(nir own 
children ? Bo wise in time*; do away with your animosity 
and your plots against Eupert, and then 2)crhai)s yon mjiy 
be ha2>2\Y in children of your own.” 

“ We are called a su2)erstitious race, I know,” sarcast ically 
rejoined Lcolin, “but I have yet to Icani tliat im2'ortan(*o 
can be attached to the ju*ejudiced ravings of a dyiiig juan.” 

“What did Gaunt himself tell you?” (2uickly returned 
Joan — “to take heed how you despised the Avarning of a 
dying man. Leolin, there are tilings in earth that we 
cannot ex2>lain or account for; the solution of Avliich we 
may not dream of in our 2>hilosophy. Wliy is it tliat tlie 
Words of one, dying to tliis world, arc so often L^und to be 
warnings, true as if they came from Heaven? — and lhat 
such has been the case, you cannot deiiy. Is it that, at lhat 
moment, the spirit has caught a 2^<>Hion of the divim'- 
knowledge it is hastening to, and can discm’ii the future? 
1 know not ; you know not ; but we botli do kno\c that 
these death-bed admonitions are sometimes strangely worked 
out ; Avc both know that Gaunt’s warning to you has so 
been.^’ 

“ You are dreaming yourself, Joan.” 

“ A good thing if avc had all been dreaming of late years,” 
was tlie reply. “ Tou received fresh nows from liomc tliis 
morning. Was it good ? ” 

“ Very good. The new' cardinal is for mo. They will 
not annul the marriage ; that question is set at i-est. Ibit 
tli^y will recognize Eiq^ert the wanderer as the lord, and me 
as hi^ sole reju’esentative.” 

“What en^ will that answer?” mournfully asked Joan. 
“ Eupert will not live for dver ; he cannot ; and then the 
boy is chief ^ of *Pomeroy again: the true, reigning chief, to 
be dispossessed by none.” 

“That time may be far off, further than your lifj or 
mine, for w^e may bever hear of Eu2)(;rt’s death. And until 
we do hear of it, I shall reign at. Pomeroy.” 

“•You never will, Leolin. I tell ypu th>y; yon cannot act 
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ftgaiiist fiitc. I SCO not liow you will l)o prevented, but you 
will be ; ay, in spite of wliat Itomc may say or do, for fate 
lias been working against you .ever since Gaunt’s dc'atli. 
Lcolin, are tlic eyes of your understanding closed, that you 
cannot see it all? Often does my lieart sink witliiii me 
wlicn I see bow surely and cruelly tlic jirediction is liilfilling 
itself.” , 

“Joan, you wert^ born a few centuries too late; you 
sbonld have livi'd wlien astrologers and witebes floiirisbed.” 

“ Wlion Ui<>. lioir of JNuneroy forl.li si wifo to win, 

And the heir of 1‘omcroy forth in vain ; 

"When tlie Lord ».f Pomeroy by h lie doth f.r;iin, 

Tiien woe to tlie de Pomeroys, twain and tw'ain ! ” 

Quito solemnly did Joan recite tbo lines tilond : Unit .sie* 
]uit faitli in tbcju was very evident. Lcoliii’s face was 
immovable. 

“ Tlnit poor Guy did win Alice by a lie, is too true, 
1 fear,” continued Joan. “And wbat bas tbe result been? 
— wbat sad fate Inis it brougbt upon you all ; you four 
brothers ! But for tlie riisentmcnt that took possession 
of ber wbcii sbe discovered tbe fraud, oven Alice, unstable 
tboiigli sbe was, would not liave acted as sbe did : for I 
have learnt to believe that it was cb icily to spite Guy sbe 
allowed bcrself to meet Itajicrt. Wbat bas followiMl? Guy 
was murdered; Kiipert is an exile; George is dead; and 
you — you arc an unbajipy and troulded man, Leoliu. It 
bas indeed lieen woe to you all, twain and twain.” 

“ 1 cannot see wbat good it docs to recall tliesc things — 
or ^io discuss them,” 

Leolin’s tone was bard ; made so ixuiiaps to conccaw bis 
pain. Joan’s good feeling resented it. Sbe bad always 
been inclined to be dictatorial t<> lior younger brothers. 

“ You must take your own course, Leolin.*' Bufyour liiu' 
of conduct does ni)t te^ud to bring you honour. ’ 

“ Wbat coiiduct ? ” ' , 

“To tbe boy. You often insult him; aLid the account of 
it is whispered tbroiigbout tbo abbey.” 

“ So be carries tales, does he ? ” 

“No. But Mary dobs. You know wbat she is,” 
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“ 1 know that kIio lias an insolent spirit, aiul iluit it <ni!'lit 
to ])€! taken out of lier - for lier own sak(‘. 

‘SSlio lias (Iny’s siiirit : -Init Akiry lias lier ‘^ood pouif; 
T>Irs. Pomeroy has not re|)ressed her will, as she oiiL’Iii I • 
Lave (lone, and now it has obtained tlic mastery. is a 

truthful child and the soul of honour.'’ 

“Arnd is allowtul to insult her ('hh'rs witli iTejmnifv. 
If Joan, what is the matter V” 

They were then in front of tlie west tower. Joini liad 
hnlted, and stood upwards as if tiii'iied to stone. 

She clasped Leolin, a.nd pointed to th(‘, window ol‘ the 
liaunted room, the glass of whieh hatl never been re])air( d. 
“ Li^oliii — SCO — there ! ” 

Glaring down niion them wdth its ghastly f'(‘e, thiy's 
face, was the liguro that had lately hemi frightening tlie. 
inmates of the abbey to siekn(*.ss, almost to death. .Never 
had it lookcid more shadowy, more ghostly, than it look(‘d 
now. 

Joan bowed her head, and trembhal. The figui'e vaiiished. 
And. h(3foro a word had been spoken by either hrothm- or 
sisti'i*, Mi*s. Pomeroy came swiftly up. 

“ Lcoliu, I cim bear it no longer,” she sobbed forth, every 
I)iilso within her quivering with horror. “ Tt is killing me. 
Something must he done ; something devised. TIkun'su 
said you and Joan w'cre walking heia^, so 1 eanu'. to yon.” 

“ Devised ? ” r(3])eatcd L(3olin. 

“I would rather di(3 than hear the lif(3 T am leading. It 
is in that room now — Gny. It has a dreadful look of 
rejwoach in its face.” 

“A rojiroach that tells homo to her,” thought Leolin, 
thougli he felt full of compassion for lier distrciss. “ Wliy 
do you sit where you ce«u see the west j*ooms, ]\ris. 
P<»mcroy 

“ I must (To so ; I must. Some pow'gr thiit I cannot resist 
fascinates me *to it. Let me he where I wnll— at I.ady 
Anna’s, at 8yj)il la's, out in the grounds, aVay in tin; villMg**, 
praying in the cimpel — as soon as dusk crc(?ps on, 1 • 1 

conipelled to go where I can see the^ haunted rooms. It is 
fl-s if a spell drew mo ; I cannot resist it : aiifl tln re T sit :uid 

i oiueroy Abtw y. 23 
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wa!rh .*.nTi4 waidi— an»l slnvor until tlio ap]^:ivltion sliows 
1 Hcrt'UTu jiloiifl for help, or I faint away. Jf it 
not foino, I am ill with cxjyoeUiiicy, and VMtch throuifh 
the livo-loncr night, feverishly joarning for wliat f (Load to 
see. it is killing me.” 

“You should tlio a])l>ry fir a tin)♦^” said* LeoJiTu 

deep pity in his tone. 

It would follow me.” 

“ Indeed I know not wliat remedy can be devised, savo 
that of quitting the abbey. Y'onr inoilwr ” 

Leoliii’s voice died away, (-liristine was api^roaching 
Ihoni, her coiiiitenancc. mournful, her step heavy. 

“She brings news of your child, Lcolin,” wliispered Joan. 

“ Well V ” cried Leolin, turning to the woman, a pang 
seizing his heart. 

“ It is all over, sir. And luy lady is lying senseless.” 

Yes, the little child was dead. And the first thing to he 
done, as a preliminary to other forms and ceremonies, wiis 
to lioist tlie death-flag over the abbey gateway : the large; 
nielanclioly flag, its white ground and black devices looking 
like nothing so much as a skull and cross-hones. 

Tlie Hag was at the keep : to keep it in the abbey would 
Lave been a violation of the old Pomeroy customs : conse- 
quently, as soon after the child was gone as the abbey could 
collect itself — which certainly was not very speedily, Jeffs 
and Markham, two of the elder servants, started to fetch the 
flag. Tliey left the abbey together. On tlieir way, in 
tuvning down the grassy hollow near the keep, they en- 
countered a woman, coming along at full sj)ecd. No edhor 
than Bridget. 

“ Thoo’rt back soon,” cried Jeffs, who was fond of adopt- 
ing this familiar mode of speech. 

“ Ay,” answered Bridget. “ Tooms is off to Owlstonc, of 
all nights in the year ; so, there being nobody to walk home 
with me, I thought, the sooner I came bac|jc the better.* One 
doesn't care to be about here at night, you know. Where 
are you two going ? ”, 

To fetch tho- death flag. The young child’s gone.” 
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Bridget puHlicd back her bonnet. “ I was afraid it would 
bo so. I couldn’t get him out of my head, poor littlr hotiI, 
and I felt a§ restless as could be. Lady Anna seems to liavo 
no luck with her children.”, 

“ The lord has been seen again to-night,” continued Jofls, 
solemi^y crossing himself. 

Bridget’s voice dropped. “ No 1 ” 

“Tfc’s true,” said Jeffs, “ITo appeared at the tower 
window, ghastlier than ever ; it is said tliat Mr. Leolin and 
Miss Joan both saw him there. Any way, th.oy were in the 
cloisters at the time.” 

“ He was here to-night,” whispered Markham ; “ here, in 
this very hollow, not many minutes ago. Brill saw him, 
and came rushing into the abbey without any sense left.” 

Bridget shivered. Not daring to go on alone now, she 
turned back with the two men, walking between them. 
Suddenly, some person or thing was indistinctly seen swiftly 
passing along at a short distance. They supposed it to be 
the ghost. Bridget caught hold of her com])anions with a 
shriek ; the men’s hair rose on end. 

llow they dragged Bridget to the keep, and how they 
reached it, and thundered at its door till Jerome cairns, was 
best known to themselves. 

“The saints be good to us!” shrieked Bridget. “ Tlio 
dead lord is in the hollow.” 

“I saw him with my own eyes this bh^ssed night,” wailed 
Jerome. “ What have you all come here for? ” 

“ Tlio death-flag,” answered Jeffs. “Lady Anna’s child’s 
gone.” 

• The old man lifted his hands. “ How many more of the 
Pomeroys are to go,, ere death shall be satisfied ? ” 

“ One mor^,” whispered Bridget ; “ Mr. Rupert : and then 
the poor.wand^wing spirit Vill be laid to rest. 1 have said 
it from the, fii'st.” 

Tliey wer(^ returning home, the twt) m6ii bearing l;>(dwc;cn 
them the furled flag, for it was large an^ heavy, and Bridget 
walking wiiih her head down, when an extraordinary incident 
occurred. Walking towards them in Jbhe cold wintei ’s night, 
iif her evening dress of black velvety with its rich white lace, 
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lior Lead bare, no covering on her ncc*k and arms, eaiuc ?darv 
Pomeroy. 

“ Tiie.y arc saying in the abbey. that papa is \Wilking 
to-niglifc,” said tJio young Jady/as tljoy stopped in tlieir 
asionishiiKait. “ I have liovcr seen liiin at the haunted 
windows. I want to see what Ijc is like.” ■' 

“ Slio is out of lusr mind! ” ejaculated Pridget, in a .half^ 
whis])er. 

“ You are out of your mind for saying it,” retorted IVtiss 
Mary. “ Is it so strange that I should want to sfH' pai):i, 
Avith all this commotion about liijii in the abla^y ? Prill canni 
in just now, and said lie had met the lord in the hollow ; 
th(iy had to givii him some brandy, for he was prostrate with 
fright. And I have come out to see him. I will s(u; liim if 
ho is to he seen.” 

“And you have no fear?^’ utteriMl Pridgd., aghast. 

“ Pear !” returned Mary. ‘'No. 1 ])ossess tlu^ Pomej‘oy 

S2)irit, hut not the Pomeroy supers tition.” 

“ You will catch your diaitli, ]\liss Mary,” returned Pridget 
again, whilst tlie two men stood uncovered in the ehildV' 
presence. “ Could you have put nothing on, if you must 
hav(^ come ? ” 

“Of course I crnild not; had they known I was coming, 
they would have stopjiod me. Have you seen anything of 
papa ? ” 

“ What has come over her ? ” Pridgtd Avhisj)cr(;d to Jetls : 

it is against human nature to l)e so d(!Void of fear. We 
shall see nothing, Miss Mary,” she added, aloud ; a, lo{)ked- 
' for ghost never comes.” 

As if to confute tin? wonuin's, words, a sound, as of rnstLing 
garments, Avas heard, and a shadowy figure passed them. Its 
dull eyes were strained on the child, and the 'child’s Avere 
strained on it — the spirit of her father. Mary I oineroy, 
bravo though she Ipxd professed herself to he, giWe forth a 
cry, as she AVatched it gliding away in the moonlight. 
Pridget fell on her ‘knees: the men, appalled, droj^ped tlm 
flag. To increase the sdleiiinity of the scene, the death-hell 
tolled out at that moment from the abbey chapel, for t^lc 
soul of the infant, ^ust departed. 
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IN THE KEEE. 

The Lady of Poiiioroy sat in lior drawing-room, wlu'n a 
s(‘.rvant onterod and said tliat Jerome had eonu' iij> from llie 
kcH;p and craved speech of her. Nearly a h)rtnight liad 
(dapsed simvj tlic ]>iirial of tlie infant, hut Lady Anna 
Lomeroy’s life had sineci then hung upon a tlireau ; she was 
heginning now" to rocoviT, and all. in die ahhey n joieed. 
There was another fact at wdiich piuhaps they reioiei d moia^ 

- -tlie ghost liad not heen seen during tliese tw’o w(‘eks. 

Jerome c,am'e in, liis wliite hail flowing on his shoulders. 
Of late years lie had acquired a sad look of cart^. ‘‘ I would 
sjaaik with the lady alom^” he said, bending his head to 
Syhilhi wdth r(.;verence. And the sm*vants closed the door. 

‘‘Madam,’' said Jerome, draw’iiig near, “ the closing scene 
i;: certainly at hand.” 

“ You think so, Jeronu' ‘? ” 

“Nay, it is no thouglit; it is all hx) sure.” 

“ Major Larkley has feanst tin; end was m-ar. I wiil come 
at oiHu;, Jerome. And bring— whom V” 

“None at present but Mr. Leolin. Tlie lord asked, 
madam, but for you and for him.” 

“lierohie, you have laid a trying time. If it be in my, 
jiower to recomiicnse your fidelity in any way- • 

‘‘ TJie lady is very kind,” interrupted Jeromi;. “T,hav# 
i^iien the I’omeroys dwdndle aw'ay, one after anothm’ ; tlie old 
lord first, and then 'his sons; all now are gom^ save i\h'. 
Leolin : nothing is left for old Jerome but to hope soon to 
follow’ tJieim”^ 

“Nay, but I trust you will live many yeais, Jerome. < 
These dark rflays will pass awaiy, ai’d tfiere.may be eoml(-rt 
in *st{)re for vou yit. You would* be faithful to my 
child V ” * 

“Faithful to your child, madam Ay, that w’ouhl L Is 
Ife not a ronieroy? and was not kis sirt, Mr, (ieoige, with 
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liis loving lioarfc and merry sj)irit, dearer to me tLan some 
of tlie rest ? ” , 

Jerome backed out as be 82>o^!ie, and Sybilla liastened to 
attire herself. 

Leolin Pomeroy was in his wife’s chamber. She lay on a 
sofa by the hrc, well covered up ; Leolin sat in front of tlio 
sofa, looking at her. How dear his wife was to him'i this 
last illness, when he had nearly lost her, had shown ; and if 
thankfulness had never pervaded his heart before, it filled 
its every crevice now. Decidedly Leolin was not having a 
good time of it, as the children say. In addition to tlio 
discomfort in the abbey, to the recent loss of his child, to 
the peril of his wife — in addition to all this, lie was no 
nearer becoming chief of Pomeroy than he had been. Rather 
further off, in fact. For, within a day or two ill nows had 
come to him from his old and firm friend tlie cardinal, to 
the effect that tlie hopes lately given to Leolin had again 
faded, as all previous hopes had faded, however near their 
realization they might have ajipcarcd to be, and liis eminence 
began to think tlie matter would have to be given uj). 

Anna opened her eyes. “ I did not know you were here, 
Leolin,” — holding out her hand. “ Have you been licro 
long ? ' 

“ Not very long, love,” he answered, imprisoning the 
attenuated fingers between his own warm ones. “I think 
you look a little better, Anna. Do you feel so ? ” ho added, 

‘ anxiously. 

Anna sighed. She felt her recovery was yet doubtful, in 
spite of Leolin’s sanguine belief. 

“ When the Avinter has passed, I shall take you to a m’brc 


genial climate,” ho resumed. “ To the south of France, or 
to Italy — some one of those haj)py places.” 

“ Oh, Leolin, if you would only go there for good ! ” slio 
impulsively returned, tears of possible hope rising to her 
dim eyes. “ If you would only leave this dreary abbey to 
itself, and forget your scheming, and let the little Rupert 
be at peace ! ” 


“ I know you have no|; liked the scheming — as you ca!! 
it,” he rejoined. ” And your father has liked it less. 
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lias gone tlie length of saying that it worried you into that 
intermittent fever last autumn.” 

“Leolin,’^ she murmured, her restless lingers nervously 
entwining themselves wdlhliis, “I think I will sjaiak now — 
if 1 ever am to speak — and say what tliat scheming is to i>i(\ 

1 think — I fear — that you will liavo to choose botwtun it 
and itic. It has taken such a sad hold u])ou in(\ it so dis- 
tresses me and terrifies me, that I cannot gtit ^\eli. By 
day it saddens me, by night it torments me ; and 1 seimi to 
see that it will in the end ho too much for me ; tliat 1 sliall 
not live.” 

“You think,” answered Loolin, in a dreamy kind of w;iy, 

“ that I shall have to choose between it and yon. Tliat, if 
I am to keep you, I must abandon tliat.” 

“I cannot help it,” she said, tears boghuung to trickle 
slowly down her cheeks. 

“ Sujiposo I say that I will give it nj) y That my wife is 
dearer to mo oven than ambition ? ” 

In her long-tried mind she thought tin’s i\us too 
good to ho real, and only ke^it the restless iiugej-s still a 
moment that they might press his the closer. Ijcolin 
knelt down; he put his arm round her, Ins face very near 
to hers. 

“I promise it you,” he whisiiered. “It seems, as some oT 
you have told me, that I cannot war witli late — and Ihat 
appears to have arrayed itself against me for good and all. 
Henceforth, Anna, the strife shall cease: (leorgifs cliih^ 
shall be at peace, for me.” 

A faint cry, and Anna Pomeroy feebly drew his face ilow» 
toilers. 

A few minutes, and she seemed to liavc falhui into a 
tranquil sl5ep. Leolin stood by the fire, thinking of the 
promise he had just made, regretting it peihaps in liis 
inmost heart, or, rather, its necessity, hut certainly m^vor • 
intending t» retract it. A servant appeared. 

“The Lady i)f Pomeroy is here, si*. She wislics to see 
you.” 

“ The Lady of Pomeroy ! Here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. She waits in the reiJ rooml^' 
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Visits from tlic lady to liim wore so rave tljut Looliii 
could only foci surprised us lio went to licr. Sybilla \vas 
altircd for Avalking. ^ 

1 liavo had a summons fo tho kc(ip, Leolin/’ slu^ 
l)c^an, “and am come !(> ask you to accompany mo. It is 
urgent.” 

“A sumhions to old doromo,’^ lio ndurmul, half sar- 
castic.ally. 

“ J'oromo Imuight it me. Ojio is lying there, at tho point 
of d(;at]i, wlio would see both you and me.” 

Jjuoiin felt soinowhsit staggered. “ Lying at the k(5(!p ! ” 
h'.'. exclaimed. “ Wlio is lying there V ” And Sybilla 
droj)ped her voic(^ to a whisper. 

“ Tiui Lord of i'omeroy.” 

Leolin did not c()m])rehend. Ke stared at her in amaze- 
ment and confusion. Iter coiiut(‘nan(?c was sad, her manner 
Hoh mil. 

“ III! who lias been an exile and waiuhuua- for these nine 
years, Leolin; my brother-in-law and ymir lirother. 1L‘ is 
come hack again, the true and only Lord of JVimeroy ; and 
lie is under Jerome’s car<e at tlie kimp — dying.” 

Leolin, waiting to mentally take in the facts, drew a deep 
breath. TIicii we were not mistaken -we knew Uujx'rt 
was here, hnt tliought he must liave gone again. Oh, liow 
imprudent he is!” hoiitinued Leolin: “ liow can ho havi' 
managed to es(;ape di'tectiou V ” 

Altogetlier hcevildmaMl, he caught up his liat, and vrallo d 
' with Sybilla to the kee]» in the a]>proaeliiiig twilight of tlie 
^^vintcl• afternoon. Joan had gone to tlio convent for tlie 
d;iy,'but would ho home latc'r. In jiassing along tlui liollov; 
ground, Leolin turned liis head from side to side, looking 
])orliaps for the apparition that had a trick of showing itself 
tlier(‘. Sybilla iiiler])reted it. ♦ 

“Ah, Leolin, it is not hero to-iilglit. It will soon he laid 
to rest.” n 

“Yvh'th Iiiipcrt’s death. ‘ That is what some of them -have 
said, I hear. Wlicn^ di(J Eupert come? — and Imw can he 
liave continiii'd to conceal Iiimself ? It must ho nearly two 
niontlis since Kno:^ sa v l^im.” 
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Knox saw liiiii V” (‘oIuxmI 8vl)illa. 

‘"Knox of Knoll. Ho foinul IKiport oiio sittin^r 
<!!! that soat 4 >ii tln^ hoacli.” 

‘‘Sp.'iik of liiiii as the l^rd, Loolin. T tohl you, ye ars 
that innio olso had any right to tii<^ title.” d.nd Lv'olin 
shruifgt^l ids shouhhn's. 

deo'onio awalleul thoin at the laa^]). Lcniding th(‘ wav 
i][)stairs, h(5 hold tlui doen* of a chandna- open for tJuaii to 
pass ill. ]jooliu apjiroaolKul the bod : and, very nnieli to Ins 
surprise, IMajiir Jxirkh'V ros(^ from a cha'r liy its side and 
(jiiiitiid tli(! 1 ‘ooin. Tlio n indows won^ hut narrow hjoplndes 
sot in the doop \^all, the* dayliglit, hosidos, was glowing dim, 
so that lioolin laol to leaid over tli(5 bed to diseerii llm 
features ef liim who lay upon it. 

“]tU[)ert,” lie gently said, for one. cannot sjieak angrily to 
a (lying man, ‘‘ liUjiert — 

WitJi a cry that sounded too wild in its asii»nislim('iit and 
terror for any biiman cry, Lccdin started back, lie saw n(»t 
the liaudsomo Ilujiert lying tlierc ; but the wliite fac.(‘, tlie 
already lialf dulh'd eyes, and the impcrfici, nev(.‘r-to-h(’- 
f *rgotl,(‘Ti lips of (Juy, Lont of Pomeroy. 

Syhilla laid lior geiitly-deiainiiig hand on Loolin to lo- 
assurc iiim. “It is indeed (iny,” slu; whisjicred. 
himself; not Itnjiert.” 

Utterly confounded, startled, Leidiii sank down on llu* 
eliair fi’om wliieh ]\la.jor IJarkley liad risen. Jn a. moment 
such as this, even a strong man cannot at once eolh'ct 
himself. He was doiihiiiig whether he was in a divatii : lie 
was donhtiiig wlmt was true aruuiid him, wliat false; lie « 
wiis doiditing wlndher tliat, on tlu; l»ed, was (iiiy in tlie 
spirit, or Itnpert in the body, with tlie semhlaiico of (iny's 
lace. In shoj*t, he know not what tras, what 'was not. (iiiy 
slowly liyned i^n tlie ])il]o\t, and sjioke— and llio voioo was 
Uuy’s, not pu[)ert's. 

“ Loolin, nyv' biothcj'! ’ Put Letdhi dift noj, answer. 

“Lcolin, you rvill i-ccogiiize Uny a,^ tlie true Loid <*f 
Pomeroy,” liijiok' * Syhiila, jMulmpR i^istaking the motivi; of 
his silence. “Whatever ni; y have luijipened, lie is such as 
lo^g as he lives.” 
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“Oil yes, yes!” mechanically replied Loolin. “Who 
wonld dispute Guj/'s right V ” 

“ Well, Leolin, he has never foifeited it. Ic was Euport 
who was killed, not Guy.” 

“ I cannot understand,” uttered Leolin, certain contra- 
dictions presenting themselves to his bewildered mind. 

“ In tliat scuffle in the haunted room, the one kilhid was 
Rupert,” she resumed. “It was supposed to be tlui lor<l, 
and he was biirical as the lord; but it was really Rupert. 
The lord escaped.” 

“ Yes, 1 escaped,” put in Guy, holding out to Loolin his 
feeble hand. “ And I liave since been a wanderer and an 
exile.” 

“I seem — to bo all at sea,” cried Leolin, affectionately 
clasping the hand between his strong palms, as he had but 
just now clasped his wife’s. “JBwperf killed!— and not 
yourself! Tlicn why, Guy, did yon go away? ” 

“Ah, it was a mistake,” answered Guy, shaking his 
liead ; “ I have had time to learn it since, and to rept nt 
of it. Bettor that 1 had stood my ground and declared 
all. It was too late to come back and do it. When 2 )assi(>n 
clouds the judgment, one is apt to coinniit acts that ca]i 
nevci bo redeemed ; to enter upon courses that cannot he 
retraced.” 

“ And — you killed Rupert V ” 

“ Yes. I thought I had good cause. In one sense of the 
word I had rich cause, for how dare a man, abov6> all, a 
brother, come between husband and wife? Rupert was 
your brother and mine, Leolin, tho son of our father and 
mother : nevcrtlndcss, 1 only gave him what he merited. ‘ 1 
judged so then ; I judge so now that I am on my dying bed. 
Let it pass.” 

“ Yes, yes,” acquiesced Leolin, the tears ^standing in Iii^ 
eyes. “ Let it pass.” 

But the lord’s excitement was rising, and he, despite hi.*' 
own words, pursued the topic. Sybilla went round the bed 
and wiped the dew-dreips from his brow. 

“ Did any young wdfe of honour ever serve a husbai^ 
mine served me^? Arid I loved her so! She was as the 
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very apple of my eye. Eupert must needs llirust liimscdf 
between us. JtEe must come down to the place and whisper 
talcs to her and set her against me. Was it pleasant, tliiulv 
yen, to hear that tiuiy met in their stolon walks al inert 
daily; that they shut tliemselves into the k(;C 2 > to avoid iny 
eyes? I^hose shameful facts became known to me. Tlion 
I went to John Gaunt and (piestioned liim -yom* good 
father, Sybilhi, and our ever faithful friend, f aslvc'd liiui 
wliy lie harboured Eupert, who was sliowing liiinsoJf to bo 
my bitter enemy. Gaunt, in his straigbllorward way, 
avowed that Eujxirt had come to him unox])ectedly, craving 
hosjiitality for a day or two, and tliaf he had given liiin :i 
liearty wcdcomc, unaware of any reason wliy lie sli »uld nol 
do so. lie added that Ku])crt had stayed longiu* than was 
expected, but that he believed he was going aAvay that wry 
evening. Will you give me that?” broke oT Guy, ])()intiiig 
to a wdiie-glass that stood at hand ; and f^ybilla lield it to 
his lips. 

“I charged Gaunt not to say 1 liad s])okeii to him.” coii- 
tiimcd (iuy. “And 1 Avatehed. If I found him mooning 
after my wdfe again, I meant to give him tho heartiest 
thrashing one man can give another. I w'atclicd ; Avatclicd 
all tliat day and saw nothing: it/n.*, so far as I eouhl^iake 
out, did not leave the house. At niglit, slie exeiiscd lieisclf 
from tJie dinner-table, and wo sat down without her. At 
first I thought nothing hut, as the dinner went on, a 
notion crejjt into my mind that she might have stayial away 
to meet Eupert. Leaving my guests, I wont to her rooms 
could not find her ; I Avent to the keep, but she wasliot 
thei'^. Finally, suspicion and rage growing sti’onger ami 
stronger with every minute, 1 came iijion them hotli in tin; 
west tower. *What sort of#a moment do you suppose that 
was for mo ? ” 

Neither of his auditors answered. j!Jybilhi had iicard all 
this bpfore. 

.“How 1 4Jonti1^>lled myself, I know fiot, but I d/J ; and 
I stood there, and watelicd. and lislioncd. The moonliglit 
stueamcd into the chamber; it was quite liglit. TJiey were 
sitt^ig side by side on tho old veuvet s?ttlc, (ibustiiij hie* 
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l\)i' every taiuitiii;L( word tliat l{up(3rt said of iiie^ slie Lad a 
Averse. Slie was slieddiiig tears, iiud openly lamenting that 
Itnpert liad to go away. ITe sat holding both her hands ; 
prest'iitjy lie bent forward and kisstul her. As I am a dying 
man, it is true, Leolin ; kissial lier on the cdieek.” 

Ijeidiii drew in his eondemning lips. 

“I nearly cried aloud in my agony of jiassion T was* 
fe(ding for my double-barrelled pistol — for I had it with 
me — Avheii the clock in the quadrangle struck out tcm. She 
started t») the casement, saying soim.'thing about the laUmess 
of tlui houi*, and Jtupmt followed her. I could 7iot lire 
then ; I meant to do it, Ije<»lin ; for I might have shot her 
instead of him, and in that moment, as I stood waiting, she 
tiiriK'd and sii’»v ni«‘. You know tin.' rest.” 

“l--- yes— T IciKiW that ^me was killed," hesitated ]a;olin, 
hading that he vm’y imperfectly kncAV anytliing. ‘‘ ^Vo 
thought it was you." 

“'file lirst liall touched liim not; Ix'fore 1 could lin 
again, he had spj'ung upon mo, and we liad a deadly 
struggli'. In this struggh^ the pistol w(mt olf by accident : 
not of intent, for I coTild not get my hand free to aet ; ami 
to this moment 1 do not know wlndluT it was any niovemi n1 
on joy jiart or on his that caused it to go oik ]tiip*'rt tell. 

I was mad with ragi;, blind with jiassion, and I assure ymi 
1 have Jiot too (dear a recollection of what was done, or how 
it was doiua Yhm know Avhat my fits of rage would he on 
occasion, J/eoliii: I was in the Avorst then that had vvov 
fallen upon me ; mad, 1 say to you ; mad with jealousy, 
Avijh my Aincontrolhihle s- iisc of Avrong. 1 la^at him on 
the faci' witli the end of the }>ist(d, I kilhal liliu—J.iilrd 
liim." 

A ]>ause. Tlnue Avas a great deal yet dirt staggered 
I.oolin. “Of course 1 can understand," liCcisaid, 'diow easy 
it Avas to mistake liiii)ert for you after death, as y(»u we re; in 
HO many respects so much alike, ami tlio loAv;::'r part of his 
face Avas unrecogui''ahlc' ; but be Avoro yoqr clotbes. And it 
Avas by the clothes pemdo judged." 

“ Not my (dotlies, Leolin ; ho wore his own. It chanced 
that ho was in vAvnin^-dress tliat night, as I was; lie ii ad 
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ii'-nii '^ *^11111^ ut K-Uttx s ; fiml liliu-lc siitts, \ru l^iiow, :ini 
iilikr. lis fikij't, you arc going to wiy. lion- tlu^ n^iiiir iitol 
coronot' of (iify romeroy. Tnio. Bui when kf vv;is lust 
slaying ’ at (liJ al»l>py our liiion lia.l got niixod, tlivuugl! 
soiue ciivelossnoss of ibo woinou ; Ilupcrt look soiiif of niini! 
with ItMii to Loiuloii. h-aving sonin of liis with nu- : roid 
was it (vluiuco again? -Unit ovoning ho was woar^iig inino.. 
How dill I k'Tiow it, you ask. T did not know it Jiv;;, l onld 
I h.avc kn'own it? I Irariit all Unosi? hiils in flic days that 

“Jjiit W(^rc your wairl- iliiini, (miv: siffiu t 

r!]i;4 ; you] • ’’ 

Yes, y^(!S,’' liitciTuo^o-ii (lUy. “As 7 lottk^tl iL-wn tm 
Uii))<u-t InV’io^ Jnooiili‘>lii, knowiiiLj Ik* whs ikK a 

rt'vnlsiou o' ^ ovor mo. Y = .i of sorrow ioi* liim ; 

uo ; but of tlic consoquoiioos. l^u* flit' iirs( timo, 

ill my life, pauio of fonr. AVoiilt] thoy li'U,,/ 

UK for tlioiiglil, (luit they might (!*» so, 

|Ml^, session c^'^’ ^ osoapo, 1 iiskotl myiMlf; 

whiit Oiould tlaslu'd llir.tugh my liriiin a oon 

viotioii — }iiid^^‘** I’lip'M-l 
to survivo Ik;’ ?'‘d. away fo Mihiyioufh ImII. ?* 

tliaii 1 ' the ]k>im‘.roy w.is a man id' jik. ro mark J^iau 

his vounoor l)'^'^d.]i(;r in moro rospocls tlian one, aud wmjM 
b<; ii'ioro miiiul! ^'^-^ * 1h<. light- loitkiug 

upon liim — iioj ^vh^oh <d* ns it is, inxl it 

sliiill ]k; supp’^^^^^ ^ diotl. dkikiiig oh my 

wakdi and obau”’ ^ ^ ( luptyir.g 

my }>o(d;cts of contents,! thmst them into liis pookt 
triiiisiorriiif' niiiK*. And tlien I mioh; 

luy esoa])C.” 

li Avlier/^ V ' asked Loojin, hj’oathh -sly. 

To tlie kocj^' 

- But howMid f *:•"' ’"‘''d’ K-'v - ■ '■ 

‘^Stay, LeoMn;V’''" ■ 1 <‘'y 

isoape'to the keel’ '’y ’"'h'' I '""I 

it.;' Jerome came ti? n-s ho was ahlo, knowing 

I must he there, "* thought. Bui.crt. fm- ho oiilly 
believed that the dl'-'^ 
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of the west tower, was myself. Whilst the abhoy vas yot 
in its state of commotion, consequent on finding ija lord 
lying .dead in the haunted room, Jerome, I sav, cam^ to me. 
He brought mo food that nigjit ; he brought me fiod and 
clothes during the few days that followed ; and the 'Vening 
of the funeral, my funeral, liq quitted the abbey fo* good, 
and took 'up his abode here at the keep. A week or two* 
latex" ’^vhoii the pursuit after the escaped man — Ripert the 
murderer,' bein^ called — was slackening, 1 ventured 
on my own osca/^Sj^^ud got a.^'^’y* 

“ Unaided?” 

“No. Aided by John Gaunt.’ 

Lcoliii, glancing at Sybilla, lool^^*^ surprise he felt. 

“ Sitting over our fire here, the door J barred, Jio narrow 
windows darkened against intruders — though, little 

can look in save the stars in the sky — I and held 

frequent (‘onsultatiou ” 

“ G uy, (i uy ! ” interrupted Lcolin, with painful vehemence, 

“ why did you not declare 5 ^oursolf then ? It 
late.” 

“ I thought it was. Then T should have had stand my 

trial ; there is no doubt of it ; which T might , have had 

to do had I boldly declared myself at first. I ^ot relish 
a tnal; I would not risk it. Besides I wa^ 
state of mind, between rage and misery, thrd I really did 
not care what became of me ; and a life of tr.^^-vel in remote 
lands seemed more tolerable to me than one of stagnation, 
oven though I could have reigned again uniiK >lested. Could 
^ have taken her to my heart again ? No, nf;F''^or.” 

“ I sec. Go on, Guy.” 

“ Poor Jerome was worse tlian I ; more timid. Distress 
at the turn things had taken, suspense, anxiq ty.for my safety, 
seemed to be wearing liim to v. shadow. afraid of 

my essaying to escape, and of my staying wh(i ^ was, J erome 

was not to be envied. ‘You can never i attempt to go of 
yourself, sir,’"* ho would say to mo, ‘ and ^ ^ 
weak x)ld man, and^ of what use can I be ^ ^ * * There 

is a jnan who could be of use,* I ftnswe^red one day, 'and 
that’s John Gaunt; and I think 111 him.* We^id 
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trust liim, Loolin : that he would bo faithful I knew well, 
whether or not he might be able or willing to aid luc : and 
Jerome fetchiid Gaunt the same night to the keep. You 
may imagine his surprise.” 

“ He did aid you ? ” 

“With his whole energies. It was Gaunt who arranged 
everything : lent me money, took a passage for mo in a shij) 
going lo China — for I chose that place first, of all otliors — 
and drove me away one evening at dusk in liis gig, I attired 
in rough clothes, as an under-keeper, with a red woollen 
cravat bound about my throat and mouth.” 

Leolin drew a deep breath of relief. He seemed to sec as 
in a picture the peril and the e 8 ca 2 )e. “ And you arrived 
safely there, Guy V ” 

Safely there, to Canton ; unmolested and unsuspected. 
1 wont as a steerage passenger ; we thought it best ; calling 
myself John Cook, and passing as a man wlio was seeking 
relatives that had settled in China. From Canton 1 em- 
barked again, and made my way to George and his wife in 
India. You remember it, Sybilla? — the night I came, and 
how I startled you ? ” 

“ Ah, Guy, shall I ever forget it ? ” exfdaimed Sybilla, in 
answer to the appeal. “ When the news of the fatal ^fray 
here came out to us, that Guy had been killed by Iiu 2 )crt, 
and that Eupert had flown from justice, and could never 
succeed,” sho added to Leolin, “ my husband had no scruple 
in assuming his right, as Lord of Pomeroy. George intended 
to sell out and come home ; but, before he made his arrange- 
ments for doing so, the regiment was ordered to a remote, 
uncivilized district that was in a state of disturbance, wBere 
we found no proper accommodation of any kind. Neverthe- 
less, I was ^lad of the change for myself and the two 
children-i-we Jfad two thefi. One evening when Captain 
Barkley, as. ho was then, was sitting with us in our confined 
(juarterB, Mo^re entered, and told George*that a man wished 
to seb him — wished it very particularly. ‘ Who is ho, and 
what is his*nam*e?’ said George; so iSCoore went back to 
ask the name, and brought word it vas John Cook. We 
hiM been inquiring for £». man to dp woxk^ about the house, 
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ftiid concladed it was one come after the place. 1 said I 
would go and see wliat ho was like — as ho was to he Jiiy 
servant more than (heorge's. There ho stood ii/tlio twiliglit ; 
Iinpr,rf, as I llioiiglit at first. " I was not in very strong 
luailfcli tlion, and I sank down on a chair, half fainting at his 
iin2)rudence, and wondering wliether wo should bo abh^ to 
shield him. ‘Mow could you come hero, Itupert how 
shall Avo succeed in concealing you?’ I whispered. ‘It is 
not Mupert?’ he answered, as ho unwound tlio handkerchief 
from his chlii, and T know' the Aunce for (Miy’s and sa’W the 
face. A feeling of bewilderment came over me. I screamed, 
and it brought in George and Captain Barkley.” 

“ Go on ; tell him all,” said Guy. 

“ Wo took hiin into the sitting-room,” she rosuimul to 
Loolin, “ and there Guy told his tale, Ga2)tain Barkley of 
necessity becoming a confidant. Guy told us all. Hoav 
our hearts ached for him! Thomas Barkh^y look up the 
Avrong Avarmly, and clas2Aed Guy’s hands, and said that 
henceforth he sluAuld be dear to him as a brother.” 

“And a true brother he has been to- mo to this hour,” 
added Guy: u2)on which Leoliii began to feel somewhat 
small, as ho remembered the animosity ho had been cherish- 
ing towards that gentleman. 

“ Ca2)tii4n Barkley took Guy that night to his own 
quarters,” continued Sybilhi, “ 2>assing him off as a servant 
of his mother’s, despatched out to him on a confidential 
mission; in 2^i’iA'ate treating him Avith the deforoneo and 
consideration due to the unfortunate Lord of Pomeroy. We 
didjiot intend to kee2> Guy Avith us long, neither Avouhl ho 
have stayed : it Avas tof> hazardous ; hut he caught an attack 
of foA'cr. Wo nursed liim through it, and then he departed 
again, to be a Avandcrer, as he expressed it, on the face of the 
earth. He and George made all their necessary coiifidcntial 
arrangements; George remaining ostensibly the chief of 
Pomeroy, Guy wiinted him to accept all revenues, 
excepting a mere pittance for his OAvn support— I. think you 
and he nearly quarrolled over that iJoint, did you'not, Guy ?'’ 

“ Something like it,” answered Guy, a faint smile for the 
first time partiugGis lipt. 
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eiiclod in George’s accepting a foiirtli -I think it was 
— for our own use : tlie rest, though regularly transmitted 
to George, \pas invested hy Major Barkley for Guy. Since 
George’s death, I have retained only the same simi— a fourtli. 
You have wondered, I know, at my living so quietly, Le(din,” 
slic added, her eyes seeking his; “you did not know, and 1 
dared not toll you, tliat the rest went to Guy.” 

No, Leolin had not known it ; could not have suspected it. 
lie was taking sliamo to himself for the liard tljonghts lie 
Iiad given to Syhilla. 

“ And this accumulation of money will now pas^- to you, 
Leolin,” put in Guy. “ Barkley has.donc all that is neces- 
sary in readiness for the transfer. I always intended it for 
you: as soon as my death takes place it is yours.” 

“ You are too generous,” murmured Leolin, again sup- 
pressing the ready tears. “ But surely I have no claim 
to it?” 

“ Who else has a hotter ? My own child is amply pro- 
vided for ; Syhilla 'will take the whole of the revenues now ; 
she and Iut little sou. I went again to India not long hefore 
George’s death.” 

“ Again ! ” 

“ Ay. Ever restless : Hying continually from omvldaco 
to anotli(;r, never remaining long anywhere, ever yearning 
for the home and the relatives that we, re never to he mine : 
my feet turned, of themselves, once more to India and to 
Cieorge.” * ^ 

“ I — I — cannot quite see yet,” hurst forth Leolin, to whom 
a remembrance suddenly suggested itself: and, in truth, .one* 
pflzjle after another crowded so rapidly tlirougli liis mind 
as to utterly bewilder 'him. “ If liupert died, as you say, 
Guy, how (jould he have conic over here from Spain in a 
barque?* Hihjyarcl’s head-clerk made the passage with 
him,” » 

“ It was I ^vko came, not Eiq^ert,” afisw^fired^Guy. “ I have 
heard* of that from Syhilla. Collins ini)|took mo for liupert. 
It was easy* for him to make the jnistako, natural that ho 
should do so. He knew Rupert well ; he did not know me, 
fof he had never soon me ; moreover, he V^^licved me dead. 

J?l*omeroy A bboy . 24 
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The resemblancG deceived him, and he fully thought he saw 
Rupert. Charles Knox fell into the same error a few weeks 
ago. He saw me on the beach, and spoke to m« for Rupert. 
Mrs, Wylde’s man, Cannet, met^me one night before I liad 
made my escape at all, and mistook me for Rupert. Don’t 
you porceiv /3 how natural it was that they should all make 
the mistake, believing it was Rupert who was living and I 
who was dead ?” added Guy. 

“ I do ; I see,” mused Leolin. “ Did you land from the 
Spanish barque ” 

“ Of course I did, and made my way here, to Pomeroy. 
Not for the first time o.r the last, Leolin. Is it any wonder 
that I should so yearn after this, my home, that I could not 
keep altogether away from it ? Four or five times since my 
death have I come here.” 

“ It was a risk, Guy.” 

“ It was. But I disguised myself cautiously, and chanced 
the peril. Old, Jerome w^as always on tlie look-out for me, 
I believe, not knowing when I might appear : wearing the 
flesh off his bones with terror when I was here : inventing 
excuses to kcej) people out of the keep. Do you remember 
his excuse to you, Leolin, not long ago, when you came here 
befoi\, ten o’clock one morning, and nearly pulled the bell 
down ? I was in bod at the time, and had to dress hastily 
and conceal myself — who knew but you might take a fancy 
to walk upstairs here. You asked Jerome what ho trembled 
at : he was trembling for me. PCor faithful old man I His 
lias not been a path of roses.” 

« ‘‘^nd so this ghost, tliat has so terrified the abbey from 
time to time, has been yourself. And you knew this,” Lqplhi 
added, turning to Sybilla. 

« Certainly I knew it,” she replied. “Stay, Leolin! I 
800 what that reproachful look nfeans ; you think I«ought to 
have told you. But I could not: I had given a solemn 
pledge of secrecy 'to Guy. Once or twice Ic tho^ht you 
must have suspected^, the’ truth, when I insisted upon it that 
the lord was the lord i^till. You <jpuld not ekpect me to 
call the erring Rupeft Lord of Pomeroy. At least, you 
ought not to have^expect^d it.” ' 
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“HovV colild such a supposition occur to me,” rotiunod 
Leolin. “ I had seen Guy buried with my own eyes ; others, 
as we were«led to believe, had seen Eupert since, livinf^ : the 
very wildest stretch of imagination could never liavc pictured 
the truth. Guy, why did you show yourself in tliat niaiiner 
to terrify us ? ” 

“Do you fancy I did it for pleasure? — or to frigiden 
peo2>le ? ” asked Guy. “ No, no. Could mortal man, in fair 
health, accustomed to activity, immure himself wilhin tlie 
walls of this confined keej) every hour of tljo four-and- 
twenty ? I could not. I was obliged to stc^al ( ui in the 
dusk and darkness to stretch my J^imbs, to walk the con- 
suming fever out of my frame : and, can you wonder tliat I 
have frequented that west-tower, whence I could look down 
ujmn what was once myhapj)yhome ; upon the sorvants that 
were once mine — upon, now and again — mij child ? ” 

“ You have frightened some of them nearly to death, Cuy.” 

“ Peoide do not die of fright,” ho answered. “ Tlio 
mystery will shortly be cleared for them, for I arn only 
waiting for death. They can make the ghost a jest for tlio 
future, Leolin.” 

Leolin bent over his brother, his voice taking a tenderly 
anxious tone. “ You talk of dying, 6113% but I kr^5w not 
what disease is upon you. Is it curable ? ” 

“ Quite incurable. It is an inward complaint, induced by 
anxiety, mortification, and grief; and it is sometimes linger- 
ing in its process, as it Idis been in my case.” ^ 

“ But you should have advice for it.” 

“I have had that. When the symptoms became upmifi- 

faljable, I was in Canada, Barkley with me as usual ” 

“Barkley seems to have been a true friend to you,” 
impulsively* spoke Leolin, the entrance of Jerome afibrding 
opportimity fer the interrfiption. 

“ There* is a * friend,* you know, ‘ that stickctli closer than < 
a brotlpr.^ # Barkley has been that friefid to mo. Only for 
short intervals }ias he left me, since h<} sold out at ricorg(3’s 
dea^. Hd has gone jgibout with ipo from i>lacc to j)lace, at 
homo and abroad, shielding me in aU ways, looking out for 
danger that might be ahead.# Whe^i I liavo been bero, 
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Barkley was not far off. Sybilla is giving him house-room 
now, for my sake. But, about iny illness. I was in Canada 
when the symptoms grew too serious to be nogleetcd ; not 
thinking much of the doctors ewer there, we came homo. 
Barkley took a small furnished house in an obscure part of 
London, and^callcd in the best medical aid to be had,* repre- 
senting me as a friend from Australia. My fiat — sjjoedy 
death — was soon pronounced, Leolin : there was no hoi>o.” 

“ No hope ! ” 

“ None. Alleviation there might be, but not (uire. Wo 
stayed there many weeks, indeed months ; everything being 
done for me that could be done; the disease, meanwhile, 
advancing slowly and surely. When it ]iad pretty nearly 
spent itself, wlien a few weeks, as tlie doctor thought, would 
bring the end, then I came down licrc to the kcej) and 
Jerome — for I should not like to die away from Pomeroy. 
Sec what it has made of me,” lie concluded, holding uji liis 
wasted arm. “ No ghost was ever tliinnor than I am. And 
I tliink now you have all the explanation, Leolin.” 

“Not quite,” answered Leolin, running over various items 
in his mind. “I have yet to learn how you could get into 
the w est wing at wdll.” 

TJio lord looked uj) at his old servant. “ Hhall avc tell 
him the secret, Jerome? In strict usage, according to 
tradition, it ought to be known only to the reigning Lord of 
Pomeroy.” 

“Ah, sir, what matters it?” answered Jerome, not per- 
heiving that his master had spoken only in jest. “The 
fpturc Lords of Pomeroy will have less cause for secrets, 
maybe, than some of the past have had. And Mr. Ilunert 
knew of it.” 

“ To his cost and mine,” sighed tlie lord. “tThere is a 
subterranean passage, Leolin, frohi this placq,. the keep, to 
tho wnst tow'cr, wdicnco a staircase in the w'all ascends to the 
haunted room. ^Tho* entrance is behind the nup’s jjeture ; 
the panel turns noiselessly. . That was how Rupert ent^^red 
that fatal night; it was how I entered — tiion,nnd since/ 
There is a set of diqdicate keys to all the locks in tlfo w est 
wing : the bunch hpngs iipthc underground passage,” 
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Lcolin turned to Jerome. “Yon knew of tins sreret 
communication between the keep, and the abbey ? ” 

“ Before you were born\ six*. My lato master, tb(^ old 
lord, was anxious for this reason that I should liv(i at ih(' 
keep. ^Hc did not care tliat others should lind the passtigr 
out. On that fiital evening, wlien the distuiLance called us 
to the west tower, I, seeing that my own keys were safe in 
the key-closet, knew that wlioover might bo up there had 
entered by the secret passage. Until then I was not aware 
tliat Mr. liupert knew of it. But oh ! ” add(Ml llie old ma7i, 
lifting his liands in appeal, first to Lcolin, then to Sybilhi, 
“ won’t you please leave the lord now ? This talking ami 
exeitemeiit may kill him before his time/’ 


OITA PT Kit XVII. 

1) 'l o i!::sr. 

It was Friday and fast-day. Fathfu* Andrew sat ^at liis 
frugal dinuer : two eggs, the loaf ami butter, and a potato 
salad. He wjis cutting a huge slice of bread when old 
]\rarget came in, her cottcui gown ])innod up round her, lior 
bonnet tilted. She often made a cleaning day of fast-day, • 
and that was her ordinary cleaning costume. 

.“Here’s Jerome come across from the keep, sir,”*sh(i 
bc'^in : “ he wants to have speccli of you. 1 w’as on niy 
hands and knees, stoning the passage flags, with tlic Iowm’ 
half-door bolted to keep flolks out, when Jerome puis liis 
head over the^oor fmd says he must see you this moment, 
whether or no. He’s a shaking at the (V>or now — ^,jnst as if 
’twere a^matfer o’ life or death.’’ 

“ Let liiiii* conic in,”' said the iiriest. 

Jerome appeared ; some caus(^ oi emotion evidently 
trpnbling him. His face had never 'looked so hatrtrard or 
bis^yes so anxious, 
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“ Father Audrow’, you must coino with mo to tho tcop. 
There is no time to lose.” 

it 

“ Wliat’s up ? ” asked tlic fatl/er, ready to joke us usual. 
“ Have you a goose for diuner, and want me to Iiolp you eat 
it ? I should like to be at your service — but it’s fast-day, 
Jerome/' 

Jerome’s low voice took a more solemn tone. ‘‘Father, it 
is to shrive a dead man.” 

“ To shrive — what do you say ? ” wondered the priest, who 
had never known Jerome jest before. 

“ To shrive the erring soul of a dead man, father : a man 
who has been dead to the wwld for more than nine years. 

1 bid you come in the name of the Lords of Pomeroy.” 

Father Andrew made short work of his dinner, and de- 
parted for tho keep with Jerome. On the way, he listened 
to tlio brief relation of what ho thought was the most singular 
history life had ever furnished. 

“ I thought how much it could bo a ghost,” was tho first 
comment he made. “J31ess and save us all! The lord 
alive, and Rupert dead ! ” 

“ Ay,” said Jerome ; “ it’s a grim and droll thing to look 
back^npon, sir. While tho country, that time, Avas being 
scourch for Mr. Rupert, he lay mouldering away under- 
ground in tho Pomeroy vaults ; and the lord waxs liiding at 
the keep with mo.” 

“And walked out of it at night to terrify the men and 
‘maids! A Avrong thing, Jerome. I could have supposed 
Rujicrt acting so in liis mischievousness, but not the lord : 
the bne Avas gay, the other grave.” ^ 

“ It AA^as that frightened me more than all — the walking 
out,” wailed poor Jerome. “ But, oh, father, I believe from 
my heart ho could not help it : he had to walk about, in his 
terrible restlessness. No AA^bnder he was taken for a ghost *, 
over since that fataj night he has been growing more like a 
shadow day by* day. Every time ho came back^there seemed 
to bo less loft of Ihm. Wliat lie has sufiered. these nine 
years, he alone can tell.’' 

“Sorrow and grief will change the best of us,” remark^id 
the priest. “ Esjfccially^ if remorse be added. Poor Gu;|^ I ” 
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“ Blame him not, father,” entreated the old man, liftin^» 
his careworn face. “True, it was not right to kill his 
brother ; wretchedly wrong : but it may be ” 

“May be what?” cried the priest, as Jerome hesitated. 

“That what happened at that time could not be gone 
aside from by him or by her — the lord and his wife. The 
prediction had to be worked out. Her light and foolish 
conduct, and his revengo upon it, might have been but just a 
part of it — of the fate that was hanging over them bt)th — 
over all the Pomeroys.” 

“ Dont talk such nonsense, old Jerome,” rebuked Father 
Andrew. 

Down by the bedside, her eyes streaming bitter tears, licr 
hand locked in her dying brother’s, knelt Joan Pomeroy. 
It was the day following the one told of in the last chapter, 
and the lord’s last day of life. That only a few short hours 
of that life remained to him now, was only too apparent. 

“To have hidden yourself from us to the last, Guy I” 
reproaclifully sobbed his sister, in* her bitter grief. “ To 
have allowed others— Sybilla — and Major Barkley — and 
Jerome, strangers by blood — to know that you were in life, 
even to see you at will, and to kec]) it from us ! ” 

“ They knew it before, Joan ; I could not help liiyself,” 
murmured Guy- “ It was too dangerous a secret to be dis- 
closed.” 

That had passed when »Toanwas first brought in earlier in 
the morning : but slie liad never risen from her knees, her* 
scalding tears had not ceased to flow. Leoliu was there, 
also Sybilla ; and now appeared Father Andrew, more filled 
witti wonder than he bad over been before. Major Barkley 
stood at the foot of the bed. 

A questiofi had arisen ip some of their minds during the 
night. Xeolia put it to his brother. 

“ Guy, is it to bo made known — the fact that it was you 
who lived— that Rupert died ? Would* yofl like it made 
known?” 

Something like a smile actually flitted over the lord’s face. 
“JBy to-morrow morning I shall be dead as Rupert — what 
can it matter to me ? It muift be uAde known for the 
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Bake of the young llupert’s rights. Tlicy will now be in- 
disputable. A few hours more, and he will be the legitimate 
mast(ir of Pomeroy. Leolin, your opi)osition to him must 
ccasc.^’ 

“I thought Rupert was living, you see,” stammered 
Leolin, fecHng a great and sudden shame, he could hardly 
toll why, for liis persecution of the cliild. 

And what though he had been ? ” retorted Guy, with a 
touch of his old sternness. “YVju did wrong, Leolin — and 
it has not served you. However, the past is ended. Sybilla, 
Rupert is a bravo boy. He will make a more worthy lord 
than some of the I’omcroys made, if all tales told of them 
arc true.” 

‘‘ Heaven grant him grace to bo all ho ought to be ! ” 
fervently aspirated Sybilla. “ It is the one great aim of mj'’ 
life, under God and the Church, to make him so.” 

“ Ay ; I saw that in India. I loved him, too, the brave, 
right-iicartcd little lad. Tell him that poor John Cook, to 
whose bed he used to bring his i)retty picture-books, during 
that fever time, and his pretty loving 2 >rattlo, was his uncle 
(jiiy. He will be a good and true-hearted man: a noble 
chieftain : Jerome here has sung his i)raises to me. Sybilla, 
is it tiMe that he and my child are attached to each other ? ” 

“ Very much indeed,” she answered, after a momcnt''6 
pause of surprise. “But, Guy — if I, pardon me, catch 
rightly the drift of your thoughts— I would remind you tliat 
t because they are attaclied as children, it does not follow that 
they will be so as man and ivoman.” 

* know that,” he faintly rejdied, 'for his artificial 
strength, called fortli by excitement, was failing : “ I .w'as 
but glancing at a remote contingency. Should the childish 
love, now existing between them^ grow into rcrtlity later on, 
you will not set your face against my child, Sybflla, from 
remembrance of her mother’s sin ? ” 

“ Oh, Guy, hbw coul& you think there was n&ed to ask it V 
Indeed you have my hearty promise. I love Mary.” 

“ It was only folly in ^you^ wdfe, Guy,” pleade*cl Joan, liff- 
ing her tear-stained face, in excuse for Alice. 

^‘And what, bAt sin, 'is such folly as tliat?” was Gpy’9 
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stern reproof. “ It was sin to mo ; sin in her ; for, in rcgjird 
to our wives, you knew, and she knew, a Pomeroy liad over 
been held as^sans pour ct fians rcprocluj : and it led to sin, 
and crime, and misery. Do*not excuse her to me, ,loan.” 

“You Avill sec your wife, Guy?” again pleaded Joaii,\vlK> 
was alwfi-ys for peace. 

“ You may bring licr to sec me wlnm I am dead. I wisli 
her no ill : let her convince bers(df tliat tlie gljost was 
myself, and so her terror wdll subside. No more argument, 
Joan ; I will not liear it.” 

“Only just to speak your forgiveness,” impbnv d Joan. 
“ It will be a comfort to lier.” 

“ She lias my forgiveness ; t(dl her that. To nu'ct would 
bring only pain to us both ; I think I can safely say so ; and, 
what end would it answer? I will not see my wihi— as you 
call her — again in life. I saw her ilie otlier night, you 
know, in the haunted room ; lookcid at Inn* well by the 
matches I lighted ; ay, and touched tlie hands which she laid 
just sent through tho window. Even then, she only came U]) 
because she thought it was Itujxud.” 

“ To warn him, (juy.” 

“Just so; to warn him; I think notiiing else. No, she 
and I will not mo(d ; and, renuuiiher, that she must know 
nothing until I am dead. Tlieu give her my forgivencKs. 
Neither wdll I have iny child brought hero; better not, for 
ber sake.” 

“Ob, Guy! would you deprive yours(df of giving Mary a 
last embrace ? ” 

Guy’s breast heaved. “Potter not, Joan. See what aii, 
oT)j»ct I am now. I should only startle her. No : I liave 
homo a great deal of late years, and I can bear tliat. I 
have loft a 4ong letter for her. Tell her that her father 
loved lieV always ; that he tias had nothing else to love, savo 
her, for yc&rs and years. And now— if you i>loasc— I would 
— be left— with Father Andrew. I ilin growing faint.” 

“ Leolin, slialj it not bo peace bfitwcon ns at last ? ” 
whispered Sybilla, as they went out, her swoet eyes se(;k- 
ing his. And Leolin’s answer was tg put his hand frankly 
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‘‘It is of no use striving against fate, Sybilla,” ho said. 
“ Your child must be the undis2)uted lord now ; no wish of 
mine and no scheming can alter it. But I n'o longer have 
the wish. Last evening, befor 6 I heard the startling fact of 
Guy’s return, I had promised my wife never again to take 
act or pavt against Rupert. I may love the boy yet. I 
might have loved him before, but that I steeled my heart* 
against him.” 

“ And I may be truly, really friendly with your wife ? ” 

“ I hope you will bo. Come with me and see her now. 
Sybilla,” ho added with emotion, “knowing what I now 
know, I can only apologize to you for the past, and I do so 
with all my heart. Every moment’s reflection brings to mo 
ii greater sense of shame for the 2>art I have acted.” 

“Leolin, say no more— in my mind I have ever excused 
you,” was Sybilla’s generous answer. 

“ And when your son is older, T shall express my con- 
trition to him.” 

With the grey light of morning, Mrs. Pomeroy, in much 
wonder and dread, was taken by Joan and Sybilla to the 
keep. Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, lay there, dead now. Sybilla, 
witlr^cr woman’s heart, had prc2)ared Alice as gently as she 
knew how for what slio was to see : nevt'rthcless, when 
brought face to face with him wdio had once been her 
husband, she started back, as Leolin had done, vatli a cry of 
terror. 

“ There is no reason for fear,” spoke Sybilla. “ He is at 
.rcst^ at last — gone to rest and i)eace. He bade us say that 
you have his full forgiveness for the past, his good wishes 
for the future.” 

“ And — he — has only died now ? ” gasped Mrs. Pomeroy, 
who could not at once realize the stupendous*facts. ® 

“Only now. He died at dawn this morniiig. It was 
Rupert wdio died oh th‘at fatal night ; not Gu^.*^’ 

“ And ho has bevn still Lord of Pomeroy ; ” breathed 
Alice ; her mind confused. “ None other had a right to be 
so. And I might have continued-tto be the Lady.” ^ 
No one answeied thU Even Father Andrew, who ^ 4 ad 
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generally a kind word for all, stood with folded anus and 
bent brow. Poor thing, she had probably meant nothing by 
the remark. 

. “ Why did you bring me Hero?” she asked, with a burst 
of tears. 

“ To see him,” compassionately spoke Sybilla. “ To show 
you thsat what has startled you — and others — so much of 
late, was himself, not his sj)irit. He wished you to be con- 
vinced of that.” 

“Better touch him, madam,” put in superstitions old 
Jerome, when she was at length turning away fi jiu the 
sight, her sobs almost choking her* “ It is said that if 
wo touch the dead do not dream of them : better just 
touch him.” 

Alice Pomeroy put out her hand and laid it upon poor 
(jiiy’s cold forehead. But she could not bring liim back to 
life, or restore the happiness of which she liad dc] drived him ; 
the could not hear him speak the forgiveness she had un- 
consciously yearned for. 

AVJiat a commotion it was that set in at Abbeyland. Tho 
inhabitants ran up in excited groii2)s to gaze at tho gloomy 
ensign hoisted half-mast high at the abbey, and to listen to 
tlie marvellotis nows that it floated for Guy, Lord of Pomeroy. 
Surely never was so Avonderful a romance enacted in history. 

They saie him as w^ell as lieard of him. Guy lay in state 
in the chai>el from tho day* of his death until his inhjrment, 
and all tho world w^ent to look at him. The poor battered 
face, his supposed face, had been covered uj) that other tjme^ 
tho •cloth only lifted at will : now it was open to view ; the 
Avcll-remcmbered, never-to-be-forgotten face of Guy of 
l*omeroy. ^ 

The funeral Ensued. Once more, and in one sense for tho 
second tim*e, Guy Pomeroy was consigned to the vaults of , 
his forefather's ; not with the formdr Ifbnours, tlic stately 
grandeur given# to him before — or r«,ther, in reality, to 
Rupert. This ceremony was of ,the simj)lest. But tho 
crowds assembled to witness it weric almost beyond pre- 
cec(pnt, for the wonder hai been jnade hpown everywhere. 
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Tlie cimimskiUGCS attending that other time were jnlrucn. 
loTisly great^ but these wore greater. 

It took place on New Years Day, A bright day, as 
regarded the weather, for the? inauguration of the comiuff 
year. The ground was glistening with a sprinkling of snow 
that had ^illcn in the early morning, the sun sliohe in tlie 
clear and cold blue sky. A contrast to it all looked that* 
dark 2)rocession winding out of the abbey, bearing in its 
midst the velvet-covered bier. Following close upon it, in 
right of his position as head of tlio liouse, walked the young 
Lord of Pomeroy ; behind him came Mtiry, led* by her uncle 
Lcolin ; then Major Barkley. Jerome, weeping bitter tears, 
headed the attendants. 

And the d(^ath-llag, for llie hist time in this history, waved 
over the gates of Pomeroy, 
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CHAPTER I. 

AFTEli LONG YEARS. 

It is tlio lieiglit of the London season, and a beautilul day 
in early summer. 

Carriages are setting down their well-dressed freights at 
the house of Lord Essington, in Berkeley Square : not a 
crowd of carriages ; one now and again, at intervals. It is 
Thursday ; and on Thursday afternoons Lady Essington is 
always ‘‘ at home : ’’ and those friends of hers in the gixiat 
world who remember this, and have, time to call, come and 
do so. 

Lady Essington — looking quite an elderly woman now, 
for many years have Glaj)scd since you saw her last, reader 
— sits on a sofa in the drawing-room, underneath one of the 
windows. She wears black silk and craj)e, and a A^id&w^s 
ca}). For alas, the good-natured carl, her husband, so kind 
to all the 'world, high and low, so genial and so unpretend- 
ing, has been dead more than twelve months now, and his 
only son, the Viscount Cardine, is tho present <)arl. TJic 
new carl is not married; therefore his mother looks upon 
his house as her own still; she has made no attempt^ to< 
ni©ve out of it : it has never occux’red to the mind of Lord 
Essington, her son, to suggest that slie should do so. lie 
is easy and oarelcss ; indifferent to most things, excepting 
his own pursuits. 

Lady Geraldine Hetley stands near the door, welcoming 
with effusion jthree middle-aged sisters jttst coming in, for 
they have an old bachelor brother whq is very rich ; and 
poor Geraldihe, though approaching forty, has not yet given 
iip all hope of being asked to shar'o ^mebody’s name' and 
fortune. Her hair is thin, her fape has^ acquired a per- 
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inanoutly cross expression: the result of indiilci,,./ 1„ 
habitual ill-temper. ^ ” “ 

In a comer of the room stands the tea-teblc; a white 
cloth, caps and saucers, biscuits and cake upon it. A'e/iiud ' 
tlie table, ready to dispense its favours, sits a graceful girl’ 
of middle height, her face one of the sweetest evtr lookt^J 
iipnih Hor dross is simple: a white muslin with sinnJh 
lilac sprigs uixiu it, worked in tambour stitch ; ribbons of 
the same colour fall back from her soft brown hair. Her 
eyes are brown and soft also ; earnest eyes that all tlic 
world might trust. Her features, clearly cut, are of tlie 
highest type of beauty ; the delicate colour on her cheeks is 
of a soft damask rose. 

“ Wliat are you about?” asks Geraldine, approacliing her 
with a cross whisper. “AVhy don’t you iiour out some 
tea?” 

“ I am waiting for four o’clock to strike,” was the gentle 
answer. “ Lady Essington said I was not to begin before.” 

“ Nonsense,” sharply responded Geraldine. “ People will 
be glad of it.” 

A momentary lull in the room, which was fdling now, 
and the groom of the chambers opened the door to make a 
fresh announcement. 

“ Miss Pomeroy.” 

Greeting Geraldine on her way, Joan spoke a little with 
Lady Essington, and then found a seat beyond the tea-table. 
Joan looked taller and sterner* and darker than of yore; 
years seldom soften plain women into ju’etty ones, Joan 
^ was passing through London on her way to Pomeroy, and 
had come by invitation to remain this afternoon and to /lif^^'* 
She had leisure, sitting in that quiet corner, to look about 
her, and was doing so when she found herself addressed. 

“ Will you take some tea ? ” * i 

It was the sweetest voice Joan had ever heard. Looking 
at the speakoy, standing before her, tlie tea .held out, she 
thought it the sweetest ’face she had ever seen, Meiihani- 
cally Joan took the cup, a little lost in surprise. 

“Not any cake, thakk you. You — you are not Lucy 
Blake?” . ‘ . 
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*‘0h no,” was tEe smiling answer. “But I tliink Lucy 
Vvill be here presently; Lady Lucy said sEe sEould come 
Eerself, and bring Eer.” 

Joan wondered wEo she could bo — tEis most lovely girl, 
•wEo seemed to bo domiciled with the Essingtoiis. When 
Geraldine sat down by Eer, to take some tea on her own 
account, it gave Joan tEe opportunity of asking. 

“Would you not like to take your bonnet oif at oiiec^, 
Miss Pomeroy ? ” 

“ TEank you ; presently. Who is that beautiful girl ? ” 

Geraldine looked round the room, anywhere but at the 
tea-table. “ Which girl ? ” she asked. 

“ Here : close by. Handing some tea, just no^^^ to tliat 
French count.” 

“Oh — she,” slightingly spoke Geraldine. “It is EVank 
Hetley’s eldest girl — Annaline.” 

“To be sure; I might have known it,” cried Joan, with 
sudden remembrance. “She has tlie same sweet face that 
she had as a child. Is she staying with you ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say she is. Mamma would bring her back 
with us from I^lorence, though I told her how it would be 
— that we should want to get rid of her when we could not 
do so. She thought Annaline might be useful to us djiring 
the season. Of course we make her that; but mamma 
would like to get her out of the house now, and we don’t 
know how to manage it.” 

“ Why do you wish it ? ”* 

“ She has turned out the most crafty, deceitful, designing 
girlj possible : will be the ruin of the family if we don’t • 
takojmrc. She is steadily plotting for it.” 

Fresh arrivals carried Geraldine away to her duties, 
leaving Miss •Pomeroy somewhat puzzled. If she was a 
reader of* countenances, the young lady in question was 
a-nythiug hurt crafty or deceitful. A few minutes more, and 
quite incidentgilly, she received a littld eifliglrtenment from 
Lady Essington, ,upon whose sofa Joan had then found 
room. It carfle through Joan’s asking after the carl. 

“ Edmund ? — oh, he is very well,” responded Lady Essing- 
in a tart tone, as though the mention of her son’s name 
Jomeroy Abbey. 25 
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displeased her. “*1 wonder lie is not Lore this afternoon, 
Tm sure. Wlicrcvcr we may he now, he is co;*tain to be in 
our wake.” 

“ And does that displease you ? ” asked Joan, remembering 
that in the days gone by the young man had erre/i on the 
side of roaming. 

“Not when he is attraeted by a pretentious upstaVt, who 
would like to draw him into an eiigag(‘ment,” said the 
countess. “ Oh, I dare say you can guess tliat T am speaking 
of Annalinc Ilctlcy. I brought her homo from Florence 
quite out of compassion, for her father and mother are poorer 
than ever, can hardly manage to exist, now my husband and 
his foolish help arc gone. They were glad to let her coni(‘. 
I made a half promise that I would present her, and stand 
the cost of a dress for it. Will T, though ! ” 

“ What has she done ? ” 

“What has she not done ? —cajoling Edmund by over} 
means in her power — practising her wiles upon him morn- 
ing, noon, and night,” retorted the angry countess. “I 
declare that wo arc beginning to fear Edmund may forget 
himself, and take a step that never could bo redeeme d. 
Fancy what our feelings would bo at seeing lipr liis wife. 1 
sui)p()se you don’t hajqien to know of any friend about to 
travel to Florence, Miss Pomeroy ? I wish 1 could licar ol 
some one going who would take charge of her. 1 should ht 
thankful to send her olF to-day,”. 

“Mamma, you arc so engrossed with your wrongs that 
you cannot see and hear me,” cried a pretty, laughing 
woman, who had been waiting to speak. Joan shook havds 
with her warmly. It was Lady Lucy Blake, once ‘Lucy 
Hetley. The reader may remember her having been 
with the young Lady of Pomeiv>y when they disc^^vered th<‘ 
stains of blood on the wedding-dress. By hev side stood 
her daughter ,Luay, who had been presented ^only two days 
ago. ^ ’ 

“ What treason has mamma been whispering to you about 
that poor child Annaline ? ” asked Lady Lucy, taking the 
scat which lier piother, quitted to pay attention elsewhere. 
“ That she is designing and wary and wicked, I supj^osc V 
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Do not LelicvG a word of it, Miss Pomeroy. The girl is as 
simplc-mincl^d, true-hearted a girl as ever lived. Slie 
always was, and she always Hull be.” 

“ I confess she looks so,” remarked Joan. 

“Slie^^V BO. It is too bad of mamma and Geraldine. 
,Vcry wrong indeed of them. Because Edmund* has fallen 
in lovt) with Annaline, and persecutes her with his athm- 
tious, they blame her. I don’t believe she likes him™ or 
would have him. I and Colonel Blake go to Ireland next 
week, and I declare I would take her with me out of it all, 
only that the children have had a slight attack of scarlatina. 
You arc going down to Pomeroy, I hear?” 

“ Yes ; to-morrow,” said Joan. 

How is Mrs. Pomeroy V Is she still at the abbey ? ” 

Oh yes. She is quite well, I believe.” 

‘‘Do they still sec ghosts there?” laughingly rejoined 
Lady Lucy. But she rc 2 )cnted the thoughtless jest when slie 
saw tlic flush of pain it brought to Joan’s pale flice. 

“T/icy were laid with my poor brotlicr (Jny,” Joan 
answered gravely. “ The superstition was buried with 
him.” 

“ I beg yoqr pardon,” frankly spoke Lady Lucy, putting 
her hand aflectionately upon Joan’s. 

“ Go with Miss Pomeroy ui^stairs, Annaline,” imperiously 
spoke Geraldine later, when she seemed no longer nee ded at 
the tea-table. “ She would like to take her bonnet off.” 

In her unobtrusive, gentle way, Annaline helped Joan to 
make her brief toilette. It was quite evident that her life 
hiid been spent in being useful to other people. 

“^hank you, my dear,” said Joan, taking her hand when 
it was over.^ ‘‘I am sure you have a good and kind 
heart.” 

Annaline blushed. It w’as not often that praise was 
accorded to. Jwr. 

Are you fiappy here ? ” 

The tears rose* with the suddenness of the question. 

“ I should like you to tell me aF, as you would tell it to 
your mother, my child. Perhaps I may of some use to 
yoiA Things are not very smooth for you here, I gather.” . 
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“ Not very,” answered Annaline, her voice unsteady. 

“ Lord Essington loves you, docs he not ? ” pursued Joan, 
going to the root of the matter at once, in her straightfor- 
ward way. “ Do you love liim*? ” 

“ I do not even like him,” said Annaline. “ I could not 
love him ; .1 could not marry him. I have tried tc. let liim 
sec this, and have kept out of his way when possible. Lady- 
Essington must have seen it, and yet — they are so angry 
with me.” 

She broke down with a burst of tears. That every w'ord 
was true, Joan could sec. 

“ Lord Essington spoke to me this morning ; he took the 
opportunity when they were upstairs with the dressmaker. 
I told him then it was quite imjyossihle^ and begged him to 
let me alone in future.” 

“ Did ho ask you to bo his wife ? ” 

“ Yes,” faltered Annaline. 

“ Well, my dear, it would be a very good marriage for 
you. And I think Lord Essington might make a good 
husband, wild though he has been in his day. It is time ho 
settled down.” 

‘‘ Quito time, if he is to settle at all ; he is forty years 
old,** acquiesced Annaline. “ But I would not be his wife 
for the world.” 

“ Perhaps you like some one else ? ” 

And evidently, though Joan had only spoken carelessly, 
Annaline did like some one else*. She turned away in her 
confusion. 

. ^ Who is it, my dear ? Arc you likely to marry him ? ” 

“ Oh, it is no one ; no, no, indeed, Miss Pomeroy,” 
earnestly said, the blushes dying away in fears. “ I do 
assure yon I am not likely to marry ; perhaps I never shall 
marry. Tliero’s no chance of it.* I — I wish,V she continued, 
in a timid, deprecating tone, “ that I could hear of some- 
thing to do.” r 

“ Something to cki ? ” * 

“I cannot remain here; it is most nnconffortable, and 
they want me away, , AAid poor mamma can do without me 
at home ; she hf^ Mary and Clarice. If I could do spfoe- 
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thing for myself! Bo a goveruess— or anything of that 
sort.’’ 

Joan paused. “ To relieve them at home, you mean ? ” 

“ Yes. We are so many : throe girls and four hoys ; 
besides JErank, who has got Ids commission, jind is away, 
/riie hoys arc the youngest ; and they all liavo *to bo (mIu- 
cated, you know, Miss Pomeroy. And pajia has so little to 
do it with. My education has been very complete. Surely 
there would be no harm in making use of it.” 

“That would be for your parents' consideration, my 
dear.” 

“I think they would be glad,” whis2*>crcd Annalino. “At 
least, mamma would ; she and I have talked of it sometimes. 
Grandpapa, her father, was not at all rich, and she ndght 
have had to go out as governess herself, had she not ijiarricd. 
Indeed I cannot remain in this house. I think it would 
soon give me nervous fever.” 

“ Miss Hetley is wanted in the drawing-room,” said a 
M oman-servant, putting in her head at this juncture. “ IMy 
lady wishes to know what she means by absentiTig Jiei*s(df.” 

“ Miss Hetley has been detained by me,” spoke Joan, in 
her haughtiest manner. “ Have the goodness to tell four 
lady that I, Miss Pomeroy, say so.” 

Lord Essington came home to dinner ; a talkative man, 
with fat checks, a light moustache, and a bald head. He 
sought occasional opportiwiities to whisper to Annalino 
during the evening, and Joan felt sure ho had not accepted 
his refusal. 

Not less picturesque* than of yore, with its Gothic case- 
ments and grey walls, looked the old Abbey of Pomeroy, as 
Joan appjoached it in the twilight of the summer’s evening. 
She g(meraUy visited it once a-year, often remaining for 
Kovcral months, for she and the Lady /)f Pomeroy were 
closer friends than ever. 

Many years had elapsed since the death of Guy. They 
had been curiously uneventful, comj:?ared with the troubled 
yeag’S of excitement that had preceded thenj^. Excepting for 
the Jnereasing growth of the two clnldrcn — the young lord. 
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and Mary~the time appeared to have had nothing to mark 
its passing. The noble lad of those past days, the self- 
willed, precocious little girl, were now man ani woman. 

Upon the death of Guy, which cleared uj) all the mystery, 
set straight what had been crooked, things were rc-organized 
in their proper order. The young lord was tlio indisputable 
chief from lieiiccfortli, and his mother assumed her .proper 
state and duties. She retained the south wing, in which she 
had previously dwelt, hut she also occupied, in addition, tlie 
whole of the front pile, and took upon herself the household 
hitherto deemed essential to the Lords of Pomeroy. Mrs. 
Pomeroy and her daughter moved into the north wing: it 
had been their abode ever since. Put Mary had c«mtinued 
to make herself at homo in the abbey, just as if the whole 
of it wore her especial propoidy. Leolin had at once applied 
for re-admittance into the diplomatic service of his country ; 
he was appointed to a post on the continent, and there took 
up his abode with his wife. 

One change the Lady of Pomeroy had hastened to make, 
and that was connected with the west wing. ‘‘Do it as soon 
as I am gone, Sybilla,’^ Guy had said to her in dying ; “ let 
the haunted rooms bo restored, and made into cheerful, 
usc^iij habitations,” The nun’s ghost itself would not have 
known that west wing now. The subterranean passag<‘ 
from the keep had been blocked up at cither end with bricks 
and mortar. No more ghostly surprises should occur if 
, Syhilla could hinder them. A handsome entrance to the west 
wing was made from the quadrangle, and a smaller one from 
• tho south wing. Windows, looking to the open country, 
were inserted into the dull dead walls that once had hecji, 
and the rooms they lighted were made bright wdth modern 
decorations. Tho lady judged Rightly, no doT\bt, in making 
that tabooed wing the most cheerful of all. • Wheh her son 
married, that should bo liis children’s nursery, sho said. 

Least of all* would you have recognized tho haunted tower. 
It was converted into an observatory for Eupert, tho young 
lord having shown a, strong propensity’' for star-gazing. 
And Miss Pomeroy* had begged that the nun’s picture 
should not be destroyvd, but placed it in her own J)od- 
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cliamber, the one which had always been hers at the abbey 
and always would be. Poor Joan pcrforco felt compelled 
to give up inany of the superstitions which had been so 
dear to her heart; but she\ liked to recall the past stories 
and to retain their mementos. All these changes and 
renovations were long past ; the abbey had almost forgotten 
, that the west wing was ever gloomy, ever dreaded. 

The carriage, containing Joan, drew up at the gateway, 
and she found the Lady of Pomeroy standing in tlio hall to 
receive her. Time had worn bettor with Sybilla than with 
Joan: she was still the same noble, the same beautiful 
woman that she liad ever been. No one throughout the 
county was more respected than she*; more sought after and . 
beloved. 

“ I am glad to have yon again, Joan ! But I began to 
think you were lost.’’ 

“ We arrived an hour-and-a-half behind tiniu,” said Joan, 
as they entered the lady’s favourite sitting-room. ^‘Sonio 
accident had occurred to a train on tho line, and we could 
not get on. I hope you have not waited dinner.” 

“ Of course I have. Do you think T ” 

‘‘ How do you do, Aunt Joan y ” 

With very much tho same self-assertion that Jiad cbarac- 
terized her childhood, Mary Pomeroy entered, yiu', was 
one-and- twenty now, and a beautiful girl, upright and 
stately, but not tall. A^cry beautiful she looks this evening 
in her low dress of i)alo. blue silk, a gold chain and cross 
lying on her neck. She is not much like Guy, except that 
she has his eyes : not much like her mother. Her hair is 
♦>f^a light brown shade, her features are faultless, and tlTe 
colour on her cheeks may be likened to a dcli(!ato tint of 
vermilion, gather than of rose. Mary Jiad been educated at 
the convent, ^oiily leaving it when she was nineteen, and 
then with*reluctance. She was wont to say, in licr poculitirly 
open Tashiop, that, had fate not mavked her out to ho Lady * 
of Pomeroy, she should have liked to romam at the convent 
for life. Last* year she had gone to*Loiidon to make her 
curtsey at Court, and had remaiiied a few weeks with her 
l^unt, Mrs. Capel, who presented her. Mary and her mother 
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(lid not got on very well together : the girl was too daringly 
independent, too fond of her own will, as she had been when 
a child. Mrs. Pomeroy led a most retired life, and that did 
not suit Mary. She had bec6nie what the French call 
devote, was fond of chapel, i)cnaiiccs, 2 )rayers, and fastings. 
Mary did not like this at all ; there was too much oi' it, she 
boldly told her mother ; and she escaped frequently to her 
aunt Sybilla, by whom she was taken about on visits. 

“ I have come to dine with you, Aunt Sybilla.” 

“ Surely, my love. I wished to persuade your mother to 
come also.” 

“ You could not do that ! This is one of mamma’s self- 
imj)osed fasts, Aunt Joan. You know what a devote she 
has become.” 

“But that is what you ought not to say, Mary,” ad- 
monished Joan, who by no means always approved of Miss 
Mary. “ I fear you try your mamma.” 

“ Mamma tries me,” corrected the young lady. “ You 
don’t know what it is. Aunt Joan, or how fearfully dull the 
life I have to lead. I liave no companion, not a soul to 
speak to but Aunt Sybilla. I am not sure but it would be 
best to run away.” 

“ TT'herc should you run to ? ” grimly asked Joan. 

“ Anywhere. I shall run away too — unless Kupert speedily 
comes home.” 

“What news have you from Eupert?” questioned Joan 
of the lady. “ Is he still abroad ? 

“ Yes,” answered Sybilla with a suppressed sigh. “ The 
Isst fetter I had from him was dated Vienna. But, Joan^ 
you had better prepare for dinner.” * 

The young Lord of Pomeroy had been away from home 
for six years now, on and off : paying only flyihg visits to 
it occasionally. At first, in pursuance of his ^college 
education; later, for his own pleasure. When h'e became 
of age he stayed for tt mdnth or two in London, w ds presented 
at Court, and made ftcquaihtance with people of his own. 
rank, old friends of the Pomeroys. Afterwards he had 
gone abroad on a visit to 'his uncle Leolin and Ladjr Anna^: 
and ho was abroad ctill, ^ 
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Sybilia had t:xi)ccted him back long ago. On the return 
of each Christmas-tide, she had thought that he would cer- 
tainly si)en5 it with her : and she found herself mistaken. 
Rupert wrote frequently, most affectionate letters, in m arly 
all of which he spolce of coming home. But he did not come. 
The lady felt aggrieved, Mary angry; and Mrs. Tomeroy 
was imcasy lest the golden dreams, which she still cherished 
for her daughter, should be imperilled. 

“ Mary is wilful as ever, I lind,*' observed Joan the next 
day, when speaking with Mrs. Pomeroy. 

“ She is more so,” sighed Mrs. Poinero3% “ I know not 
what to do with her; I am perpotually haunted by fears 
that she will outrage custom and i)ropricty by some in- 
tolerable act. She will galloj) off to the convent alon(', 
without even a groom behind her, and gallop Inu^k again 
after dark. Sister Mildred — now the Lady Abbess, as no 
doubt you have heard — is perfectly scandalizcul ; but all slio 
can say to Mary makes no imj)ression ujKm her.” 

“Mary comidains that she is dull here,” observed Joan. 

“ She is so. How can I helj) that ? Her aunt tak(‘s her 
out, but she docs not visit very much during this absence of 
Rupert’s — an absence which appears to me, Joan, curiously 
prolonged. I can see that Mary resents it in Ijcu* hj^art ; it 
makes her more restless than she would otlierwisc be.” 

“Mary always seemed to think the world was made for 
her own gratification. Wliy should she allow Rui>crt’s 
movements to trouble her ? ” ^ 

“ Why should she not ? ” retorted Mrs. Pomeroy, but her 
low voice was not raised or her subdued manner ryfflc^. 

“ S^hc is to be his wife; I suppose.” 

“ Are you cherishing that idea ? ” 

“Certainly. Have yqu anything to urge against it, 
Joan?*’ 

“I have not. I should like to see her, poor Guy’s child, • 
Lady of Pofiieroy. A dispensation would have to be sought, 

.1 suppose ;^they are cousins ” 

“ That is easily obtained.” 

^ “But,” continued Joan, unmincftTul of the interruption, “I 
pf^not help remembering that Jtnothei* piay object to it, 
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whose will in the matter is of more oonsequenco than mine 
— Rupert himself. When young men go out into the world, 
they sometimes forget home ties."' 

The very thought that was .Beginning to render Mrs. 
Pomeroy uneasy. “It has occurred to me lately that I 
might take a companion for Mary,” she resumed, (juittiug 
the subject f “ a young gentlewoman of her own age, who 
would share her pursuits. I feel .almost sure it would 
answer. What do you think of it ? I wish I knew where 
to look for one who would be in every way eligible.” 

A companion — a young gentlewoman of Mary’s own age. 
Over Joan’s mind came rushing the image of Annaline 
llctley. She might serve both the girls by bringing her to 
the abbey. 

“ I know of one,” she answered, rather impulsively, “ and 
I do think that it would be a good thing for Mary. Yes : 
if you approve, Mrs. Pomeroy, we will write for her to-day.” 


CHAPTER II. 

* NAOMl’s IlEVELATION. 

The two young. ladies stood gazing at each other. Mary, 
all impulse, had eagerly adopted the idea j)rcsonted to her 
Of a companion; and Annaline Hetley had come dowm 
^^thout delay. The young stranger stood before Mrs. 
Pomeroy, her sweet face blushing. 

“ I shall like you very much,” cried Mary, in her impul- 
sive way, “ Aunt Joan said you were pretty and nice ; but 
I did not picture you so pretty and nice as thjs. Will you 
stay with me always ? ” 

“ Yes — if yoTj wiph it — if you can let mo of use to 
you,” answered Annaline*, grateful almost to tears at 'the 
warmth of her welcome. 

Impulsive, warm-hearted, proud, self-asserting, generous : 
Mary had all thes^ and o^her contradictory qualities, Oft 
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tbis, tbc first day of Annaline’s arrival, sbo could not riiako 
enough of her. They played ducts together, they sat side 
by side at dinner, they wandered in the garden in the even- 
ing sunset, they talked of. their past cxpcrioncep : Mary 
freely, Annaline as far as she dared, for she did noi yet feed 
at home at Pomeroy, Aimaline’s j^ast appeared to have lain 
in close study, in useful sowing, in helj)itig lier mother witli 
the younger children, in patiently sitting by any .oiHi’s side 
who was ill. Mary’s experiences scoined to lie in (‘xenasing 
her own will and pleasure, in having swayed the world 
around her; in small power of all kinds, in revelling in 
indulgence. 

“ But you could not have quite your own w ay in the 
convent,” thoughtfully observed Annaline, as they r(\sunied 
the conversation the following day. 

‘‘ I had it very much — more than the other girls would 
have thought of hoj)ing for,” said Mary. And she was 
right. The convent had begun by potting, loving, and 
indulging the self-willed little girl, and tlic convent found 
it had to continue to do it. The Pomeroys W(u*e tlio chief 
patrons and benefactors of the convent, and this pretty 
plaything was the child of one of tljc lords. 

‘‘You were there eight years, only coining to tlictabbcy 
for Sundays and sometimes h)r tlic holidays,” l-c|)(;at('d 
Annaline. “It must have become like a home to you. 
Were you not sorry to leave it ? ” 

“I never should have left it but that I am to bo Lady of 
Pomeroy,” said Mary. • 

The colour suddenly rose and fell on Annaliiic's trans- 
•pj^rent cheeks. Some emotion stirred her. Mary wdnt on, 
not having observed it. 

“ When ihe time came for me to leave the convent, and I 
found 4iow n^uch it would cost me, and saw how truly hapj>y 
I had been there, I hesitated. 1 think I wa.s tlic best j^urt 
of an hour^making up my mind wbnthjir I should remain, or* 
not. But, though it cost mo something to give it u]>, it 
would have cost me more to giye up*}liipert Pomeroy. As 
his wife, you know, I shall rule the world : as much of it as 
around us,” 
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“ Yes,” replied Anualinc, iu faint tones, feeling that a 
reply was expected from her. 

“ I will drive you to the convent this afternoon,” added 
Mary. “ Grandmamma will think I should take you first 
of all to her ; hut she must wait. We shall have t(j he hack 
in time for .dinner at seven. Wc dine with Aunt Sybilla, 
you know. I think she invited us hccausc it is one ot 
mamma’s fast days.” 

Accordingly, in the afternoon, the young ladies started 
for the convent in Mary’s pony-carriage. They were back 
about six, and hastened to dress. Both came down in white 
silk. Mary’s was new aivl costly ; Annaline’s a turned gown 
that had been given her by Lady Anna : but it looked frerb 
and dainty, and the girls themselves were beautiful. 

“ How lovely you look ! ” said Mary, regarding her 
critically. “ You sliall bo my best friend always, Annaline : 
my sister.” 

Bassing through the cloisters, they gained the archway 
and entered the fine old hall. Very much to Mary’s surprise 
there stood in the hall the Lady of Pomeroy, Joan by her 
side, and behind them a formidable array of servants ; all 
wearing an aspect of expectation, 

“ WJiat does it mean ? ” cried Mary. ‘‘ Arc you assembled 
hero to welcome ns, Aunt Sybilla ? Very attentive of you, 

I must say.” 

“ Hush, Mary ; it is Eupert that wc arc about to welcome. 
His carriage is now coming up the sweep. Listen ! ” 

' It was even so. After his long absence, Eupert was 
returning with no more notice than this. Ilalf-an-hour ago^ 
a messenger had arrived from Owlstone to say that he aAis 
on his way. 

The carriage thundered in at^ the gateway.^' Cox, tlic 
custodian and chief retainer of the abbey, tlAew wide the 
, entrance, and the next moment Eupert had sprung out and 
stood before them. Eight noble looked he ; stately as any 
Lord of Pomeroy that ever preceded him ; witl^ the high, . 
finely-carved features of his ancestors, with liis own wonder- 
ful violet eyes and their* s^’-eet expression. ^ 

He turned to hi» moth^^'* first; then to his aunt Joai^i 
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Theil, lialf-dazzled by the sea of faces, be saw IMary, and 
Was advancing to her, when liis eye suddenly cauglit Ibo 
blushing fate of Annaline Hetley. 

As if some joyous sight .had unexpectedly opened upon 
him, Eupcrt turned to her, neglecting Mary, his countenance 
overspicad with a sudden radiance, his hands outstretcliod. 
He took both her hands in his, and spoke in ’a roft ghul 
whisper. 

“ Annaline ! I did not expect to see you here. This is 
indeed a surprise.*’ 

Her own face had turned white as a lily. She withdrew 
her hands from his, shrinking from the notice they were 
attracting, and fell into the background, llupcrt appeared 
to recollect himself, and looked round at others. 

“ You have forgotten me ! ” 

Tlio words, spoken in haughty tones of pain, came from 
Mary Pomeroy. Eupcrt gazed at her for lialf a second, and 
then took her hands as he liad taken Aimaline’s. 

“Is it really you, Mary! With so many dear faces of 
W’elconie, I feel bewildered.” 

The servants came next ; and then Eupert conducted his 
mother upstairs. Later they came down again to the 
banquet. A grand banquet to-night, lield in the* state 
banqueting-liall, hastily made in honour of his ‘arrival. 
Father Andrew^, jovial as ever in his increasing years, said 
grace, but Mrs. Pomeroy declined to appear. She nev(;r 
allowed any pleasure, iio matter what the temptation, to 
interfere with these, her days of penance. • 

“ You have come to remain V ” asked Father Andrew pf 
thg lord. 

“ T hope so. For good.” 

“ That’s well. The lady has missed you sadly.” 

“ I twn siirqshc has,” replied Eupcrt, with a loving ghmcc; 
at his mother. “ But,” he added, as if in apology, it w as ^ 
bettor to g^t all my rovings over,*tliaii to. come back un- 
Batisfiod. I shall not care to leave home again.” 

“ I retract the words I spoke to yqu. And I am ashamed 
A>r having been beguiled into ^peakiqg them to one so 
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rlocciiful. T would rather make a friend of a serpent thfin 
of you ! ’’ ^ 

With all the repelling scorn that the Pomeroys could put 
on at will, stood Mary Pomeroy as she spoke the above to 
Annaline. It was the morning of the day following Rupert’s 
arrival, and Annaline was seated quietly in the red-room,, 
coi^ying music, when Mary Pomeroy entered, and began thus 
to reproach her. 

“ Indeed, I am not deceitful,” pleaded Annaline, tears of 
dismay filling her eyes as she rose from her scat. “ I try 
to be true always.” 

“Very true, was it not, to pretend you did not know 
Rupert Pomeroy,” rejoined Mary, “ when you and he met 
eaeli other yesterday as if you were on terms of intimacy ! 
If there bo one vice we Pomeroys despise above all other 
vices, it is deceit.” 

“ Oh, pray forgive me ! — pray remember ! ” shivered 
Annaline. “ I pretended nothing. I said nothing. I never 
mentioned Rupert Pomeroy.” 

“ I inoutioiied him,” flashed Mary. I spoke of liim a 
hundred times yesterday, and you did not respond. You 
appeared not to know him ; tacitly allowed me to think that 
ho wae^ a stranger to you. If you do not call that deceit, 
what do you call it ? Pray, when and where did you meet 
Rupert Pomeroy ? ” 

“ Last year, at Leolin Pom'oroy’s,” explained Annaline. 

Lady Anna invited me to Vienna, and I was staying with 
them when he came there. Afterwards, when I was at 
home again, he came to Florence.” ^ 

“ Did ho remain long ? ” * 

“ Yes, for ho fell into some trouble, and ” 

Mary’s dark grey eyes were ^i^ooting forth 'their anger. 
‘‘Fell into trouble V IIow dare you xircsufiao to traduce 
him ? ” 

“It is true,^’ mbek'ly, Urged Annaline. ‘**Ii was* not 
wicked trouble, only jiolitical. Some frieiMs .of his were 
staying in Florence, and he was drawn into it by them. 
The authorities wanted to proceed against him : papa had Jo 
exercise all his dfplomac^^ to prevent it. It took a gitiat 
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deal of time, and of money, too, to put it liglit: inoiioy of 
Rupert’s.” 

“And your people were intimate witli-liim during llu 
process ? ” 

“ Yeg. For a fortnight of the time he was in our house. 
Papa would not let him go out: ho iniglit have *1)0011 taken. 
That* would have complicated the matter : pcrlia 2 )S have 
taken it altogether out of papa’s hands.” 

“ I should like to hear what this groat bug-bear was from 
Rupert himsolf. And to //oa, I presume, was assigned tlio 
task of entertaining him ? ” 

Not throughout tlio interview hwd so disagreeable a tone 
been assumed by Mary as now. A swift look of 2 )ain, at 
what it seemed to imply, swept over Anrialine’s face. 

“ It was mamma who entertained him, I su 2 >posc — if ho 
re( 2 uired S 2 )ecial entertainment. I was not at iiome.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Our house at Florence is small. To accommodate 
Ruiiert Pomeroy, I and Mary had to give uj) our room: so 
we went for tliose two weeks to visit some friends who liv(j 
at Leghorn.” 

“All the sanio, you have been well acquainted^ witli 
Rupert Pomeroy. And you could come licre to his borne, to 
his own family, and not acknowledge it. Very honoural>le 
conduct, indeed. Miss Hetley.” 

Mary swejjt from the room. Annalino sighed as she sat 
down to her copying again. Of what use to reiterate hej 
assertion that she had neither intended nor tliougJit of 
;leccit ? In truth, she had been too timid, too shy to.av<fw 
acJJuaintanceshij) with the Lord of lV)mcroy, unless s 2 >ocial 
opportunity had been afforded her for it ; and that had not 
occurred. *Annaline had^been kept in the background all 
ber life, and Muring her stay at Lady Essington’s she bud 
been so put down, that she could not possibly assert herself. • 
Any infomiation asked for she frcely*gav6, but she could 
offer none. • 

Her tears falling, her fingers busy wicli their task, she 
yas interrupted by Rupert Poirier(Jy, who bad come in to 
m a visit to the nortli wing. 
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“ Where are they all ? ” he cried, gaily. 

“Mrs. Pomeroy is not yet home from chapel, 1 think,’" 
replied Annaline, surreptitiously wiping away the tears. 

“ What arc you crying for, Annaline? ” ho asked, coming 
forward and seating himself at the opposite side of the 
table. 

“ Not much,” she answered. “ It is nothing.” 

“Thinking of home, I suppose. How came you to*^ leave 
Berkeley Square so suddenly ? ” 

“ I was not very happy there. And when Miss Pomeroy 
wrote to say I miglit come here as companion, I was glad to 
start at once.” 

“ No one is happy at ’ Lady Essington’s that I ever heard 
of,” remarked Eupert. “ I was surprised, though, Annaline, 
when I called there on Tuesday night and found you gone.” 

“ Did they tell you I was here ? ” 

“ No. Geraldine would not tell mo anything — except that 
you had been very wicked indeed in Berkeley Square, and 
Aunt Joan had come to the rescue by sending you some- 
where else. I thought the shortest way would be to come 
down and ask Aunt J oan where the ‘ somewhere else " was, 
little thinking what my reward would be.” 

“ Did you want to know ? ” she asked, bonding her face 
over the copying. “ Why should you ? ” 

“ I did want to know. Though I don’t think I can tell 
you ‘ why ’ to-day. About this wickedness of yours ? ” added 
Eupert, a smile lighting his eyeo. “ What was it ? Did 
you steal one of Geraldine’s ancient lovers from her? It 
must have been something of the kind, judging by her sharp 
tones. Lady Essington had gone to bed with a cold, or J 
should have got it all out of her.” 

Annaline was carefully scratching out a false note that 
lier pen had made, and did not aifswor. 

“ Had Essington anything to do with it ? Come, confess 
to me I ” ^ 

A startled glance went* up from her eyes.^ His tone' was 
significant. Had (Jeraldino betrayed that ? 

“ Have you seen papa, and mamma lately ? ” she asked, 
rather hurriedly. 
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“I saw tliom all, for I took Florence on my way Lome, 
Aiul I have some news for voin” 

‘‘ Yes?’’ 

“ Mary is going to reward the constancy of that young 
•attache who has been dying for lier so long.” 

“Oil!*’ exclaimed Annaline. “You must mcfin C’liarles 
th ymour. I am very glad ; Mary likes him very much.” 

“Seymour? Yes, that’s his name. A tall, thin, near- 
sighted fellow.” 

“ And i)apa has consented ? ” 

“So far as not to forbid it. He had liad to live upon 
brcad-and-chocse himself, ho told Seymour, tJirough marry- 
ing when he and his wife had nothing to marry uptui : if Im 
and Mary chose to be so foolish as to do the same, tlioy might 
marry.” 

“ Dear papa ! But Charles may get promotion.” 

“Ho may. I suppose Uncle Loolin will have to look 
efter him. What are you copying so industriously ? ” 

“ One of my manuscript songs. Miss Pomeroy wished 
mo to copy it for her.” 

“ And now tell me what you are doing, here, at 
r(nTieroy.” 

“ I came to be companion to Mary Pomeroy. If ~ if'slio 
will only put up with my i)oor abilities, my wish to please 
lier, and let me see what she wants and how best to servo 
her, I dare say T shall get oju here. It is far pleasanter 
than being a governess.” * 

“ Docs the alternative lie between the two ? ” 

“ Yes, I fear so. I must bo brave, and do my Ixist. Wo^ 
arc many at home, you know, and so much has to be spe nt 
on the boys.” 

“I see,” said he gravely; nevertheless there was a smihj 
in his eyes. ‘WVnd now, dk you must have done enough 
work for oile morning, suppose you come with me into tlio 
grounds. I iihould like to show you all tjie dangerous 
places*: the rock§ down which you Ynigljt^fall, and the lake 
in which you*might be drowned.” 

“ I don’t know whether I may .g^,” replied Annaline, 
hei^Jbeart beating with delight aj the jy*oppcct, “Mary 
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Pomeroy might not oaro to go— and I do not know wJicro 
she is.” 

And when Mrs. Pomeroy returned from Ji®r prolonj^^^ d 
devotions, she found Annaline eopying Btill, and the Lord < j 
Pomeroy talking to her. 

That Mary, the proud, exclusive girl, who believed tljat 
all tlie world was made for her, including Rupert, should 
have looked on with flashing eye when she saw another 
made more of by him than she was, will readily be believed 
and excused. Annaline Hctley was but her companion, 
beneath her in position, a stranger at best and for the Lord 
of Pomeroy, at his home-coming, to turn from her to pay 
his first devoirs to this girl, savoured to her mind almost of 
gratuitous insult. No wonder Mary took it to heart, and 
spoke out her scorn when she found the offender alone the 
following morning. Smarting under the blow, nothing could 
have then convinced her that Miss Hetlcy was not a perfect 
embodiment of duplicity. 

She had projected a charming ride the previous day, and 
described to Annaline the horse she should ride and that 
should be kept as her own exclusive pro2)erty ; a horse us 
pretty as the favourite one she herself rode. Of course that 
was' at an end now. So, upon bringing her reproaches to 
Miss lletley to a conclusion, Mary rode forth alone. In her 
independent fashion, she said nothing to any one ; asked no 
one’s leave to go. 

The first thing she noticed, when about to mount, was that 
'*' Jeffs, the lord’s coachman, was there to attend her, taking 
,the place of Lamp, her own groom. It did not please her. 
She liked Jeffs the better of the two, but she was in a ^w)d 
to show temper at anything and everything. 

Why are ijou here, Jeffs ? Where’s Lamp^? ” 

“ Lamp is bad -with rheumatic this mornc’iig, Miss Mary. 
He couldn’t venture to ride a horse. In fact, Miss Mary, 
he’s almost pa3t his work,” added Jeffs. ^ 

‘‘ Old ! I don’t Wieve Lamp’s as old as you are.” 

“ He wants just two years of my age, Miss Mary : but he’s 
a good twenty years glder in lack of strength. I bo one of 
the wfry ones ; sjiall last out brave to a hundred, I think 
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sometimes. Lamp’s all aches and pains ; boon a martyr to 
cm. 

That LanlJ), with his “aches and pains, '’.coiiltl bo of no 
' Tiso to her this morning, appeared evident. Mary iiioimtod 
' without saying more, and cantered off, followed by Jeffs. 

She allowed her horse almost to take its own course. It 
tvas a hot morning, but Mary heeded it not ; the sliglit breeze 
fanned her face as she made for the common. On^^ ards 
towards the pine forest now rode Mary. The cottage of 
Naomi Itex came into view' : an impulse took tlie yovng lady 
that she would call and ask after her. Whence do tliey 
arise, these impulses ? Sometimes th^y are w'eightily frauglit, 
cither for good or for evil. 

Mary reined in her horse at the gate. Bridget hoard, and 
came out smiling. Eor some months past Naomi had been 
ailing: no particular disorder, Mr. Norris said ; it w^'as the 
weakness of old age. She was between ciglity and ninety. 
Her mind was partially gone ; that is, she was childish at 
times; though clear enough at intervals. Naomi’s littlo 
maid, Ann, had grown up and gone the way of other young 
women — had married : and Mrs. Pomeroy had spared Bridget 
for a time to take care of Naomi. Or, rather, Mary had 
done so : for she had proposed and settled it. 

“ How is she to-day, Bridget ? ” 

“ Just the same, Miss Mary. I have but now got her up. 
Would you not like to come iji and see her ? ” 

“ I think I will. Jeffs.’* 

“ She has been rambling like anything this morning,” 
observed Bridget, as Jeffs took the horse, and Mary 
iiftowthe house. “ Something’s been troubling lier about tlio 
late lord, your poor papa, Miss Mary. 1 can’t hel]> fancying 
that she has dreams at night, and gets moitherod ahrmi tlieni 
the next •day/' 

Naomi w;as sitting at the open window, her dim eyes 
wandering oi^t to the landscape beyomi : #1110 blue sea on the 
right; lying stijl and beautiful lindci; Iho clear sky, the 
convent chiihnoys rising to the loft, the grand old abbey 
in front. At the first moment the old woman recognized 
JlAry, and strove to rise to drop Jier hupihlo curtsey ; but 
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Mary gently pushed her into her seat again and sat down 
by her. 

“ It's very good of our youngdady, aunt, to come up and 
SCO you this hot morning.” 

“Very good, very good,” vaguely assented Naomi, her 
eyes wandering again — and perhaps her mind also, feridgel, 
having thus settled them, whisked out to hold a gossip witli* 
Jeffs. It had boon beyond Bridget’s philosophy to forego 
the opportunity. 

“What do you see particularly in the abbey, Naomi V” 
questioned Mary, perceiving that the old lady was regarding 
it most attentively 

“ I was looking for him to come safely back,” answered 
Naomi, in a whisper. “He rode forth just now. Hark ! 
perhaps we shall hear his horse’s hoofs.” 

“ Who rode forth ? ” 

“ The lord.” 

Just at first, Mary thought she alluded to the present lord, 
and had seen Euport ride out. But the next inomeiit’s 
reflection showed her the fallacy of that idea. Even quick 
and young eyes could scarcely have discerned a horseman 
at that distance. And she know that Naomi had relapsed 
into one of her mental wanderings. 

“ What good sight you must have, Naomi ! ” she said, 
laughing pleasantly “ I should not know the lord from 
here.” 

^ Naomi placed her finger upon Mary’s sleeve, speaking 
solemnly. It became evident that she tliought she was 
rtdduossing Joan, 

“ He rode forth pist now. Miss Joan , I saw him. Hcdias 
gone to ask that false woman to be his wife. He couldn’t 
go from his fate, you know, in the teeth of tlib Prediction. 
She and her mother came here and took the White House ol 
you Pomeroys, and so — he met it. No ; Guy Pomeroy could 
not escape from his fate.”, 

“It is papa her* poor old head is jui?ning upon, not 
Eupert,” thought Mary. , 

“ It is said, you know, Miss Joan, that he won her by a 
lie: but we’ve nnver urderstood it, for all the lord^^^of 
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Pomeroy that 1 have known liavo l)cen true aiul lionourable. 
Any way, be it as it would, that was no just cause for lier to 
turn upon Dim and disgrace herself. It disgraced you all, 
Miss Joan; it entailed a life-long stain on her child, s\v(;et 
little Miss Mary, for the shame of her mother’s folly must 
Cling to* her as long as her life shall last.” 

“ mean ! ” thought Mary, her face growing 

painfully warm. 

“And it led him to murder Eupert, you know, Miss Joan. 
While we took it, all those years, to be the lord that Lad 
died, and mourned for him, and put up masses for his soul, 
it was Rupert. The poor lord was^ an exile, wasting away 
his days in pain and sorrow, naver as much as onco looking 
on the face of his only child.” 

Wild though the words were, there seemed “method in 
them.” Some of the things she spoke of Mary knew to be 
facts ; her father’s supposed death, for instance, when it bad 
been Rupert’s. 

“ Naomi,” she said, her voice more timid than it had ever 
been, as if she dreaded the answer : “ why do you imagine 
such things V Mamma never did anything wrong.” 

Naomi looked puzzled — her thought was checked for the 
moment. She put her hand to her brow and gazcul /lill in 
Mary’s face. 

“Your mamma. Miss Joan? — no, I don’t think she did: 
I never heard it. Any way, ^he was gone before Guy’s wife 
brought the disgrace on him. How dared she play off her 
2>rank8 with Mr Rupert to shame the lord before us all ? 
added the old woman with startling vehemence. “ Was it 
ifbU honour enough for -her that she had been made the lord’s 
wife ? Shouldn’t that have contented her, without making 
their name a by- word ? ” 

“ What on oarth are you*chattering about, Aunt Naomi ? ” 
broke in Rridget, who had returned to hear this treason, 
and halted tat the door in surprise and dismay. “Miss 
Mary, don’t hee^ her ; when she sdts o^ pn her rambles, slie 
invents the most outrageous stories it is possible to imagine,” 

“What wrong was it that mamma did, Bridget? 
questioned Mary, standing up before the servant. 
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“ Wrong that sho did V Well, now ! — if ever I heard 
the like of that ! ” retorted Bridget, attempting to pass tlu^ 
question o6* inva show of astonishment. Buf, to Mary’s 
watchful senses, the faint pausb the woman had made, and 
the evasive tone, were clearly i)erceptihlo. 

“ What was it, I ask you, Bridget ‘? ” 

It was nothing, Miss Mary,” spoke the woman, resolutely.’ 
“ There. Tm sure I don’t know what aunt’s head runs on 
half her time. Only a day or two ago, she fancied Father 
Andrew and Mr. Ncu-ris were up lieie card-playing; sho 
did, if you’ll believe me.” 

Mary said no more. 4Shc bade Naomi good-morning, and 
went out with Bridget, mouuted her horse, and rode slowly 
away. Bridget returned to read her aunt a lecture on the 
expediency of not allowing her tongue to run on these past 
matters before Miss Mary Pomeroy. “ But, there, where’s 
the good of warning you,” concluded Bridget, “ when you’ve 
no more sense left than a baby.” 

AVith all the latitude in the matter of ghost stories, the 
indulgence of every foolish whim and wish, accorded to 
Miss Mary Pomeroy during childhood, one disagreeable 
remembrance had l)een sedulously kept from her — the folly 
wrought by day’s wife. Not a word had ever been breathed 
in her ear that could tarnish her mother’s fair fame. Had 
any one but a poor imbecile woman, past the age of reason, 
hinted at it now, Mary would ’have flown into a passion of 
indignation. Sho could not do this with poor Naomi, and 
the calmness maintained had tended to keep her judgment 
dcav. But something in the very words had startled her ; 
Bridget’s manner also startled her ; and she rode away wifti 
the dismayed conviction lying on her heart that there existed 
some unhappy secret which had been kept from^her. 

“Jeffs,” she said, speaking as she often dM on impuho, 
checking her horse for the old man to ride up, “ did you 
know the particulars ' of that — that trouble^ —years , ago, 
between papa and mvmma, and my uncle Rupert ? ” 

“Woe’s me, I did. Miss Mary. ’Twas known to all the 
world, worse luck.” « • 

“ What was it a&out ? r What loaa it ? ” 
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“ Eh ? cried the old coachman, his caution coming back 
to him all at once — for her calm address, and its miittcr-t)f- 
fact tone, ha^ thrown him 9 ff his guard. “ I cifii’t tell you 
about that. Miss Mary.’* 

“Nonsense. How dare you say you can’t tell me anj^- 
thing, old Jeffs?” 

Jeilfs shook his old head. “ There be some things we dare 
not speak of even at your bidding, Miss Mary, and that’s 
one on ’em. If 1 was capable of talking to you of that, 
I should expect the late lord, your good father, to come 
back out of his grave and haunt me for it — ^,jiist as we used 
to fancy he came out of it to haunt us while lie was alive.” 

Jeffs backed his horse, as much as to intimate; tliat tlio 
colloquy had better cease, and rode soberly homo after his 
young mistress, unconscious that his words had only 
strengthened her impression that some dark secret liad 
been kept from her. Just as oil, poured upon a lire, serves 
only to feed the flame. 


( JIAPTER HI. 

ANNALINE. 

A SOMEWHAT unpleasant* atmosidiere was setting in at 
Pomeroy. It had its rise in the presence there of Annalincf 
Hetloy. , 

* That Rupert Pomeroy especially favoured her, was evident 
to all, most evident to the jealous observation of Mary. 
She had always been first and foremost with Ru 2 ;ert : slie 
expectefl to b« so still : add to find him dividing his atten- 
tions between her and this other pretty girl, mortified her ^ 
to the last degree. It was wrong 4n ^ivery way, she con- 
sidered ; she, the future Lady of Pompoy, ought not to be 
subjected to a rival near the throne, although that rival 
might bo regarded hy Rupert as .nothing more than a 
l^timc. 
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Mrs. Pomeroy’s eyes were also open to the danger. WIml 
if it should imperil the marriage of her daughter witli 
Eupert? Once, let Eupert become enthralled by the charms 
of this young girl, and trouble might arise. Mrs. Pomeroy 
did not forget that since Eupert had arrived at years of ' 
discrctioUj Jie had never once given the slightest irfdicatioii 
that he meant to carry out the childish talk of former days; 
and make Mary his wife. Mary, in her straightforward way, 
alluded to it without scruple, but Eupert himself had never 
confirmed it by so much as a word. And to Mary, at any 
rate, the fear that it could or would be imperilled, had not 
yet presented itself; t}ie feeling, stirring her heart, was 
only that general dislike which one young girl experiences 
when seeing another usurping those favours which she has 
hitherto looked upon as exclusively hers. 

Another, who had maintained silence as to this future 
prospect, was the Lady of Pomeroy. Now and again some 
allusion had been made to it in her presence; a random 
word dropped by Mary, or (a more designed allusion) by 
her mother. The lady had never responded to it. Sybilla 
was one of those sensible and good women who are content 
to leave these weighty matters in the hands of God. If 
tliesc two young people chose each other, she would earnestly 
give tficra her consent and blessing : but she would not do 
anything to forward the scheme; and she most certainly 
did not and would not cncourjjigc the hopes that were con- 
tinually entertained by Mrs. Pomeroy and her daughter. 
'This they could not fail to see and understand. The 
decision would lie with Eupert, and with him alone. But 
Mary never glanced at the possibility of his rejecting hej*. * 

She had grown up to the idea that she was to be the 
Lady of Pomeroy; that, as the daughter of Guy, she had in 
some way a right to cherish the prospect ts a certainty. 
But she would never have worked or schemed for it, or 
gained it by infrigi^p or coquetry ; she was of far too open 
and honourable a nature for anything of the^sort ; and when 
she went to her mother and told her that she would not 
have Annaline Hetley jn’.the abbey any longer, she was not 
prompted to the dgeision by any jealous fear, but simply^ky 
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the dislike she had taken to her. Thereupon, Mrs. Pomeroy, 
by no means reluctantly, went in search of tlic young lady, 
and intimrfted to her that her sojourn at. the' abbey must 
lerniinate. Mary had clianged her mind and 710 long<‘r 
wished for a companion. 

Aijnalinc Hetloy sat in her bedroom, whoso window loolo'd 
on to a pleasant jwospect; for, in this north wing, tlie 
chambers did not all face the quadrangle. Tlui extensive' 
gardens lay underneath ; up the coast rose tlu' mcks, witli 
the sea shimmering beyond them. 

At last. A whole week had eb^ipsed since Annaline had 
anxiously looked for a letter, and here it was at last. Uj)on 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s telling her, civilly and courtta)Usly, that hvr 
engagement must terminate, Annaline had written to th<‘ 
only refuge she knew of in England — Lady lOssingtoii's 
house in Berkeley Square. She wrote a very })roper hitter 
to the countess, saying she was not needed at I’oineroy, and 
asking to be allowed to return there for a very shoi t time, 
until she could hoar of somewhere else to go to. 

For six days Lady Essington did not answer. On the 
seventh, this letter had come. It was written by Geraldine, 
and was not an amiable one. They declined to receive 
Annaline again. 

“We have no room for you,” wrote Geraldine ; “ for we 
have visitors. Miss Pomerpy took you (rather arbitrarily, 
we thought) out of our* hands, and to Joan lk)meroy you 
itiust look in your present dilemma. Some friends startc^l 
for the Continent last week ; they would have taken c]ia]^o 
^>f» you to Florence : that opportunity has been lost, and T 
don’t know when we shall hear of another. 1 must add tliiit 
we think it very strange you should have received this 
summaJly dismissal from Mrs. Pomeroy. We ho 2 )e that yon 
have not been flirting with Eupert Pomeroy as you did witli 
my brother^” 

With a swejling ot the heart, *than^ which nothing could 
he more painful, Annaline gazed at the concluding lines. 
For once in her gentle life, she wynt into sometliing like 
•ngcr, and tore the letter into fragment^. 
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lu point of fact, far from “ flirting ” with Eni)ert Pomeroy, 
Annaline did all she could to keep out of his way, just as 
sho had tried to koop out of Lord.Essington^s — Put not from 
the same inotivc. After Mary’s attack upon her the morning 
after Euport’s arrival, she, one of the most modest and right- 
minded girjs in existence, would not ho likely to oflend on 
tliiit score. 

“ Put what is to be done ” she presently asked herself, 
recurring to the more practical part of Lady Geraldine’s 
letter. If 1 cannot go there, where am I to go ? ” 

Whore indeed ? Joan Pomeroy was not at hand to bo 
appealed to, even liad Annaline liked to appeal to her : 
which slio did not. Joan was little more than a stranger 
to her, and Joan was at a distance, paying visits. The 
Essingtons were the only friends she possessed in England. 
Sho could not start for Florence alone ; and, if slie could, 
she did not possess money for the journey. 

A tap at her room-door, and Mrs. Pomeroy came gliding 
in. Sho was a sad-looking woman now, though her face 
retained much of its former beauty ; and she wore sombre 
robes of black silk, and close bonnets. Ah ! what a con- 
trast ! — between what sho was now, and the gay young lady 
who ha^ been Guy’s wife. Mrs. Pomeroy might have sown 
tares, but she had surely reaped them in all their bitterness. 
Annaline rose as Mrs. Pomeroy advanced. 

“ You have read the letter I «cnt you in, Miss Hetley ? ” 
she began in lier subdued voiced “ I recognized Lady 
Geraldine’s crabbed handwriting : I have often seen it when 
Lady, Anna lived here. Docs she appoint a day for your 
departure ? ” * * 

What a question it was for the sensitive girl to have to 
answer! Her colour came and ^ went; her fiflgers inter- 
twined themselves painfully. Mrs. Pomeroy, looking*’ fixedly 
, at her in her apathetical way, wondered at the agitation. 

“ I don’t knenv whaf to do,” began Annalini, her voice 
low with emotion. Geraldine says — says tbjy have visitors^ 
and cannot make room for me. I am very sorry.” 

“ Is there nowhere else you can go ? Have you no other 
friends ? ” 
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‘‘None. Tlio Essingtons arc all tlxo frieiuls I liuvo in 
Englancl, I wish I could relieve you of my presence ! I 
wish I kuGAV what I could do 1 ” 

What with pain, imccrfaiuty, and distress, she broke 
down. ^ Mrs. Pomeroy saw tho dilemma she was in — that is, 
that she herself was in, in having at present to Jvoep Anna- 
line. * 81ie rapidly ran through the situation in her mind, 
and decided that it niiglit liave been worse. 

For she had just learnt that Kupert Pomeroy was about 
to quit tho abbey that morning upon an indeSiiite visit. 
Annalinc could not do any harm during his absence. 

“ Never mind,” she said, kiiidly.euough. “ It cannot bo 
helped. Visitors, have they? — well, I suppose the visitors 
will not remain long, and then you can go up to them. 
Meanwhile, though Mary has changed her mind, you must 
try and bo Inqipy with us as long as you remain at tho 
abbey.” And Mrs. Pomeroy languidly left the room and 
returned to tho gloom and retirement of her owui apartments, 
leaving Annalinc in a state of unhappiness dillicult to bo 
described. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AMIDST THE ROSES. 

At tlie foot of the miniature rocks, the waving trees ^ov<jr- 
ficiad, the plash of tlio cascade murmuring in her ear, tlio 
roses throwing out their perfume, sat Annalinc Hetley, 
sketching. * An opposite opening afforded a lovely scene, 
with tl?e glciftn of the sea in the distance. She had often 
wished to sketch it, and had come out now to do so, believing, 
that she had chosen a moment when* sh« should be free from 
intruders. 

Not so. Almost m a ime witn ner, on tne same iocks, 
Rat the Lord of Pomeroy, who had* come up unexpectedly, 
leaning forward, his eyes hxed Annoline, he was talking 
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earnestly. To look at the man and not admire his beauty 
was impossible. He had the exquisite features of tlui 
Pomeroys, ^ho .violet eyes of Jus mother ; dnd, thouj^h 
slender, his form promised in time to be every wliit as noble 
as that of his grandfather, John Gaunt. 

“ I had no idea you were back again,” observed A’nnaline, 
wliose fingers, as they held the pencil, were trenjibling 
ominously for the sketch. 

“I returned last night. Don’t you think I have been 
away long enough, Annaline ? ” 

“ It is not for me to think at all about it.” 

“ No ? Ten days since,. I left the abbey. I have hungered 
for the sight of you.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Annaline, purposely misunderstanding 
him. “We all long to see homo again when we are away 
from it.” 

“ It was not of home that I spoke. Do you remember 
those days at Vienna ? ” he abruptly asked. 

She remembered them all too well. Rupert watched the 
bright colour go and come with the retrospect. 

“What’s this I hear about your wishing to leave the 
abbey, Annaline ? ” 

She scarcely know how to answer him. 

“ Is it your wish ? Or Mary’s ? ” 

“ It was only an experiment, their having me at all,” she 
said, in low tones. “ And Mrs. Pomeroy finds it docs not 
answer. Mary does not care for a* companion.” 

” “ Is it true that you are going back to Berkeley Square ? ” 

“ No ; they cannot have me,” she answered simply. 
“ Geraldine wrote and said so. I — I am in the greatest 
dilemma,” she continued, giving way to her agitation. 
“ Indeed, I would not intrude longer if I knew »where to go. 
If I could hear of any one going-over to Florence, I ” 

The most unqualified surprise was shining forth from 
Rupert’s violet ,.eyei^ “But what is it?” he interrupted: 
“ what do you mean ?^” ‘ 

She made no answ’er: Rupert did not understand. The 
flush of emotion in her, face was fading to paleness. 

“ Do you know, ^nnaline, that so far as I am concerned I 
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filiould like you to stay here always ? ” ho whispered, his voice 
low and tender, his eyes gazing into hers. And surely, if 
^ love ever sat in eyes, it sat jiow in his. 

“But — you must not say such things to me — you ought 
not,” she replied with emotion. And she was beginning to 
put up tier pencils to depart, when Mary Pomeroy apjicared 
on tho scene : Mary, with flashing condemnation and iiauglity 
brow. 

“Are you here, Buport! I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Do you know how late it is ? Wo shall have 
no walk.” 

“ Do you care to walk this niornyig ? ” ho rejoined. “ It 
is too hot, Mary.” 

“ Yes, because you have allowed the time to go on. Well, 
we will sit hero instead,” conceded Mary : “ it is ph^asantcr. 
Arc you getting on with your sketch, Miss irdley? Not 
very quickly, I see.” 

Annaline settled to her w’ork again : it might look more 
pointed to go than to stay. She had not been out long, slui 
said in answer to Mary, And there they sat, inhaling th(i 
scent of the roses that grew around. 

Rupert talked and laughed ; Mary, recovering her good- 
humour, did the same : she was even gracious to Miss Hotley ; 
and so the minutes flew by on golden wings. 

Presently Annaline quietly put up her sketching, and 
went indoors, leaving Rupert and Mary to the brilliant 
morning and the roses and the fair sea in the distance. 

Nothing more had been heard from the Essingtons durinj!^ 
the ten days of Rupert’s absence. During that absence hpr 
at the abbey had' been tolerated, but she felt tfiat it 
must now come to an end. Where was she to go ? What 
was she to do ? 

An idea had once or tw?ce dawned upon her — that in her 
extremity she should appeal to the convent, asking it to, 
afford her. athome for the present, to be ^paid by her services 
as a' teacher. She had not altogether ^cared to do this ; but 
it appeared *to be the one resource left to her. Opening her 
little desk, she wrote a note to the. Lady Abbess, formerly 
R^ter Mildred; and despatched it^ 
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It ctancod that Rupert, the following morning, received 
a letter from Frank Hetley. Annaline had let her mother 
know that she w^s not required at Pomeroy ; but,* not caring 
to pain her mother, who iiad • innumerable troubles, and 
seemed to have had nothing else all her life, she had made 
light of the affair; perhaps rather more so than %ho had 
intended. It was that letter that had called forth this from * 
her father to Rupert Pomeroy. 

A gossiping letter, speaking of general matters, of Florence, 
and of the people Rupert knew there ; a letter that Rupert 
had pleasure in reading. Towards the end these words 
occurred : ‘‘ Annaline tells her mother that her services are 
not required at Pomeroy, and she is in doubt where to go : 
so I conclude the Essingtons are away again. Will you 
pardon my presuming upon your kindness, and put up with 
her at the abbey a little longer — until we can make arrange- 
ments for her to return to us. Present my apologies to your 
mother for my thus venturing to trespass upon her hospi- 
tality — but I cannot lot the child travel alone. We heard 
yesterday that Lcolin Pomeroy had leave of absence, and 
was going to England with his wife : they can bring Annaline 
back with them.” 

It was apparent that Frank Hetley confused the house- 
holds (it Pomeroy : or he would not have asked the favour of 
either Rupert or his mother, but of Mrs. Pomeroy. Letter 
in hand, Rupert went into the Ijreakfast-room. His mother 
was already seated at tlie table, waiting for him. She was 
heading her own letters. 

You are late,” she said, as he kissed her. 

“ iJay, mother, I think it is you who are early,” he fondly 
answered. Few sons loved a mother as Rupert loved his. 

“ The people are all coming,” she observed, twg she began 
to pour out the coffee. 

“What people?” 

“To dinner. .Itwjll be the first state dinner* l,h?ive given, 
Rupert, since you wont a<vay. I wish you yvere married,” 
she added laughingly; “your wife would take all this’ 
trouble from me.” . 

Rupert began l^p breakfast, forgetting the letter besi^ 
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liim. As yet lie deemed tlic affair of very little oonsi HiiUiUce ; 
as a matter of course, Auualine lomld rcnuiiii at tlie Hl)l>oy. 

“ Who is«your letter from ? ” she asked prc^sc'itt iy. 

“ It is from Florence — from Mr. Hetley. You can n tui 
it when you arc disengaged. He seems to he under the 
impresdion that Annaline is about to leave llie al>l)(^y. 1 

don’t know what she can have written to him.” 

Sytilla looked down at her jdate. “ Mrs. Pomeroy has 
been expecting her to leave,” she observed. 

“ To leave some time, I sup2X)se ; but lliei'c cannot l>e n7iy 
necessity for haste. Can tlicre ? ” he addl'd, struclsi with tluj 
look on his medbor’s face. 

“ Well, Piipert, I fancy they think the sooner hiio l(;av(;s, 
the better : they want her away.” 

A look of surj^rise, mixed with a touch of anger, crossed 
liupert’s face. But it v.anishcd quickly. 

Why should they want her away, mother ? ” 

If the Lady of Pomeroy knew why, she did not say. Pos- 
sibly some suspicion of the true motive had been gathered 
by her clear discernment. 

“ Do you know why ? ” 

“I believe neither Mrs. Pomeroy nor Mary likes lier. 
Especially Mary.” 

“ Not like her I ” The suggestion appeared to Ilui)ert so 
impossible that he simply stared at his mother. Slic smiled 
slightly. 

“ Yesterday evening, when you were at Father Andrew’s, 

I paid a short visit to the north wing. Mrs. Pomeroy said 
a little on the subject to nio. Enough to sliow me that tjie 
presence here of Miss Hetley was not desired. She virfually 
received her dismissal a week or two ago, Kupert, and they 
expect her ip leave.” 

“ I never heard of so jft-bitrary a thiiig,” flasliod Kiq>ei t. 
“It is most unjustifiable. Then, mother, you will ask hcr^ 
to come to ys.” 

The Lady of ^Pomeroy slightly shook Iicr head. It imjdied 
a negative. * 

“Don’t you like her?” questi(^n(j«i Hupert in a tone ot 

l^in. 
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“ I liko her very much indeed. Better than any young 
girl I ever met.” 

“ Then why do you refuse 

“ Listen, Rupert,” she interrupted, her voice changing to 
seriousness. “ Nothing would give more pleasure to myself 
personally tliari to invite this young girl. But I do‘not see 
my way to doing so. It would be opposing Mrs. Pomeroy's* 
expressed wishes — in a marked degree, and I cannot bring 
myself to venture on it. I have always, as you know, paid 
especial deference to Mrs. Pomeroy’s wishes ; I have always 
treated her with the utmost respect, because I would not 
liave her see, or think, tjiat I blamed her for the past. It 
has boon ratlier a difficult course to steer, but I 1 av(i 
managed it.” 

“ I can understand all that. But — stay, will you f j’st of 
all read Mr. Hetley’s letter ? ” 

Sybilla ran her eyes over it, and laid it down without 
comment. Rupert resumed. 

“You sec — it is an obligation laid on us, motlicr. If 
Mrs. Pomeroy dismisses Annaline, we must receive her. It 
would have to be done were it even the case of a stranger ; 
but the Hetleys are my friends — and you little know 
Avhat a true friend ho oaice proved himself to me. One 
might almost call them relatives, through Uncle Leolin’s 
wife.” 

The lady jdaced her hand o;i Ru 2 )crt’s shoulder. They 
w^ere standing side by side at the window now, for breakfast 
Vvas ov(?r. Abbeyland lay beneath them with its signs and 
sounds of village life. Beyond rolled the blue sea, bearing 
its freight of small vessels, the sun glancing upon theft’ 
white sails. 

“And you have learned to like this youngs girl ? ” she 
said, in a whisper. “ Have you any especial liking ‘for her, 
Rupert ? 

A moment’s » stantled pause ; a rush of colour to his 
usually pale face. . , ‘ , 

“ Were I to tell you that I liad^ would * you object,* 
mother ? ” 

“ No.” 
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A day or two went on. And then it became known that 
Miss llctley had applied to the convent to admit her as 
teacher, thai^the convent hi\d consented, and thal she would 
' quit the abbey on the morrow to enter it. 


CHAPTER V. 

IIUPEKT AND MAllY. 

I TELL you, Annalinc, it cannot bo allowed. How could 
you possibly have entertained so absurd an idea ? ” 

Rupert Pomeroy spoke with a slightly raised tone and a 
flash of his deep blue eyes. The news, just heard, had 
aroused him strangely : on the impulse of the moment ho 
walked straight to the north wing to forbid the contemplated 
stop. There ho found Annaline alone : Mrs. Pomeroy was 
at chapel ; Mary seemed to be nowhere. 

“ What else could I do ? ” pleaded Annaline. 

You must remain at the abbey.” 

“No; I cannot do that,” she said, her cheek sljghtly 
flushing in perplexity. “ Mrs. Pomeroy expects me to leave. 
It has been very good of lier to allow me to stay so long.” 

“ Has it ? ” retorted Rupprt. “ Annaline, wo are re- 
sponsible for you, and I toll you that you will remain here 
for the present.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot,” she urged, almost with tears. 

■^‘•Why not ? ” 

“ I — the abbey does not want me. My staying here would 
disturb its peace.” 

“ The •abbey* does want fou, and you do not disturb its 
peace. What has come to you, Annaline ? ” 

“ I shall .bf very happy at the convent. And mamma has 
no objection to ryy teaching.” ’ ^ . 

“ Once for* all, Annaline, it cannot be allowed. In this 
abbey you shall remain until an escort to Florence (^an be 
prtg^ided for you.” 

•ponitroy AbUy. 27 
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«But ” 

“My dear girl, this contention is child’s play. Under- 
stand one ilihing : I am master here, and I will not allow 
yon to leave. And,” he contii^hed, his voice taking a more « 
tender tone, “ if you only knew how welcome you are, how . 
doubly welcome to me, you would never think of leaving ” 

What Annaline would have rejoined, in her deep pciv 
plexity, she alone know — ^for Mrs. Pomeroy glided into 
the room, devotion book in hand. This soft, gliding step 
and noiseless motion she had acquired of late years: it 
seemed to be born of her intense sadness, her subdued spirit. 
Annaline escaped. 

“ Mrs. Pomeroy, I have come round to see you,” began 
Hupert. “ I hoard only five minutes ago, that Miss Hctley 
was entertaining some extraordinary intention of leaving 
your roof for tho convent.” 

“ Yes,” quietly replied Mrs. Pomeroy, untying her black 
silk bonnet-strings. 

“ This cannot be allowed.” 

“ By whom ? I think it rather a nice thing for her.” 

“ By me : though I must ask you to pardon me for saying 
so. Mr. Hetley ” 

“ What is the dispute ? ” gaily demanded Mary, interrupt- 
ing them, her white morning dress and blue ribbons con- 
trasting curiously with her mother’s sombre garments. 

“ How stern you look, Eupert ! ” 

“ Mr. Hetley has written to me,” continued Eupert, un- 
* gallantly-taking no notice of Mary, beyond a nod, “ placing 
his daughter under my mother’s charge. He evidently 
ftiirfks, either that you are Lady of Pomeroy, or that it Js 
with my mother Annaline is staying. He has requested 
that she may remain here until he can make arrangements 
for her return to Italy. Mr. Hefcley is my gpod friend, and 
I must see that this is done.” 

“ In that case her stay might be prolonged to an indefinite 
period, and that, to me,* would not be quite agreeable— I 
have not been accuUomed to visitors of late*, you know,” 
objected Mrs. Pomeroy, whilst a frown gathered on Mary’s 
fair brow. “ The convent is a suitable and proper place |or 
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her, and I am glad the Lady Abbess has been good enough 
to admit her to it.” 

« It is not, binder the circumstances. And, that ishe should 
♦teach is neither proper nor suitable — nor is it necessary.” 

• “We need not go into this,” replied Mrs. Pomeroy, whose 
subdued •voice and unmoved exterior presented rather a 
striking contrast to the feeling displayed by Rupcit. “I 
am sorry you think it necessary to interfere in this 
trifling matter, and am certainly at a loss te know what 
can render the convent unsuitable as a temporary residence : 
it cannot be for long she will need to trouble it. Unless, 
indeed ” 

“ Long or short, Mr. Hetley’s daughter cannot be allowed 
to enter it,” interposed Rupert, “ or tlius to quit the abbey. 
My mother will no doubt receive her.” 

“ Oh — if you make so great a point of it as that,” resumed 
Mrs. Pomeroy, after a momentary pause, given to revolving 
matters as comprised in his concluding sentence : “ if you 
really consider that her father would object, it is niy duty 
to retain the young lady hero. I did not suggest the (ton- 
vent : I should not have thought of it ; the idea emanated 
from herself, and I was surprised when slie informed me of 
what she had done. She shall remain with us.” 

“ Thank you,” said Rupert. “ Then I will now wu’ite to 
Mr. Hetley.” 

He was passing through the cloisters with a light step, 
when he heard a lighter step* hastening after him : that of 
Mary Pomeroy. She put her arm within his in the free and < 
careless manner that she used to do when a child, and drew 
hi,yi into the quadrangle.. 

“ What is the matter with you, Rupeii ? ” 

“ The matter ? ” he answered in pleasant tones. 
‘^Nothing.” " , 

“ But there is. I never saw any one so changed.” 

“If you mean changed from what, I was years ago, no 
doubblam.' *It is only natural I shoulA be. One cannot 
always remain a boy.” 

“ And not changed for the better,” frankly went on Mary. 

Never, when you were a boy, would you have attempted to 
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call iu (luestiou mamma’s private aiTangcmeiitK, as you did 
this morning.” 

“ I don’t- kno w that. If they jarred again sir- the rules of 
hospitality, I should have rebelled then as I rebel now.* 
Only, as a boy, I might have carried the trouble to my* 
mother, and left it with her. I feel bound to interfere in 
this matter, reluctant though I am to do it: and I trust 
your mamma’s good sense will see the thing in the proper 
light. Is it right, Mary, that Mr. Hetley’s daughter should 
be rudely sent from our walls for a caprice ? — and when he 
has especially commended her to our care? You cannot 
think so.” 

“ A caprice ? ” 

“What else is it? You, as I am given to understand, 
felt yourself in want of some young lady to reside hero 
as your friend and companion. Aunt Joan sent for Miss 
Hetlcy. She came ; appeared to be just what pleased 
you, and was warmly welcomed. But, ere she was well 
installed, a caprice takes you the other way : you don’t want 
her, you are tired of her ; and you contrive to let this bo so 
apparent, that in her distress at intruding longer upon you, 
she absolutely offers herself to the convent as a teacher. I 
declare, Mary, I can scarcely control my anger when I think 
of it.^' 

“ I don’t see what business it is of yours.” 

“ It is mine. I feel resjiopsible for what takes place iu 
tlio abbey. Most certainly no rude discourtesy shall be 
' allowed within its walls, if I can prevent it.” 

, “ Annaline Hetlcy is nothing to you.” 

“'She is this much to me — that her father is my mCst 
esteemed and valued friend. Be very sure that for his sake 
alone, if for no other, I shall protect his daughter.” 

Mary had released his arm, dhd seated herself 6n one of 
the iron benches, several of which stood round the large 
(quadrangle. /ttupert,*standing by, took Mr. IJetley’s letter 
from his pocket, and ran' his eyes over its contents. *“ 

“ Would you lite' to see what he says, Mary*? ” 

“No, thank you,”, making her rejection very pointed. 
“ The Hetleys and their concerns are nothing to me.” 
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Rupert slightly knitted his brow, hut smoothed it instantly. 

A smile lay in the depths of his eyes as ho turnc^J them full 
^ on his cousin. 

“It is a pity you should’ turn angry over this matter, 
Mary. To me it seems the simplest in the world — but yet 
one of undoubted obligation.” 

Mary Pomeroy threw up her head, something very like 
defiance in her face. 

“And so, you intend from henceforth to be lord and 
master here ? ” 

“ I did not say so.” 

“Superintend all the internal arrangements, and look 
into all the domestic affairs.” 

“Hardly that,” said Rupert, maintaining his gravity. 
“My wife — when I have one— might think I was intrcnoln 
ing on her department.” 

“ Are wo going to quarrel, Rupert ? ” 

“ I hope not. It certainly will not be my fault if we do.” 

“ Why do you provoke me ? ” 

“ I do not wish to provoke you,” he replied with earnest- 
ness. “ I think, Mary — pardon me for saying it — you arc 
this morning provoking yourself.” 

“ We used to be the best of friends.” 

“ And can be so still. Why not ? ” 

“ You — know — what — I — was to be ! ” she slowly resumed, 
the colour deepening on her* cheeks, her largo grey eyes 
strojined up to his. * ^ 

“ What were yoti to be? ” returned Rupert, not suspecting 
her drift. 

^'•iiady of Pomeroy.” 

A rush of red dyed RuperPs face. He did not answer. 

“ You havt) promised it often enough. l)o you i (i- 
member ? ” * 

“ I remember we used to say so, Mary,” he rejoined witli 
an effort, hisKtone that of a man ill at (iase;*“but we were* 
children then. •You could only beco^ie lady here by — 
hj ” ' 

“ I know,” put in Mary, as if to relieve his hesitation. 

Jfhero ensued a pause; no doijDt one •of difcrunfort to 
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both. PerLaj)s Mary expected him to speak ; waited for it. 
If so, she j^ound herself disappointed. ^ 

“ Don’t you care for mo, Eu^ert ? ” she asked at length. 

“Very much. I always shall care for you. We have 
been like brother and sister, you know, Mary. ^ Let us 
continue to be so : it is ray earnest wish.” 

“ As brother and sister,” she mechanically answered, dis- 
playing no emotion whatever. 

“ And I am sure you have ruled here a great deal more 
than I have,” added Kuport, laughing. 

“ Yes : because I ruled you. I should like to rule hero 
still, Eupert,” she controlled — “ if it might be. I have been 
brought up to expect it.” 

“ But, Mary, you know that we Pomeroys like to rule on 
our own score,” returned Eupert, laughing still, evidently 
bent on showing that he wished to treat the conversation as 
jest, rather than earnest. 

“ I see — yes, I sec,” emphatically remarked Mary, pain in 
her tone and in her eyes. And she rose and disappeared within 
doors, perhaps not observing that the Lady of Pomeroy had 
come into the quadrangle and was approaching them. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Sybilla. “ Why does Mary 
run fuway ? ” 

All the lightness had gone out of Enpert’s face. He had 
come to a sudden resolve — that of putting a question to his 
mother: one he had long wished to ask. But he scarcely 
^ knew how to frame it. 

“ Mother, I — somehow picked up an impression when I 
Was, a little lad — children invariably hear what is not meant 
for them, you know — that — that ” • 

“Yes, Eupert,” she said, surprised at his hesitation. 
“Goon.” 

• • V 

“ Well, it is better that I should speak oift,” ho resumed, 
as if to himself, “ and set the matter at rest one way or the 
other. I gathoredi when I was a boy, as I tell you, mpther, 
that when Uncle -Guy lay dying in the keep,^the future-r 
my future and Mary’s— was alluded to between him and 
you. Did you make a promise that Mary should become — 
my wife ? ” 
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“ Certainly not, Eupert,” was the prompt answer. “ Poor 
Guy naturally wished his daughter to become I^ady of 
Pomeroy, ^provided circumstances favoured it when «?/tc and 
you came to riper years : infeaning if you fell in love with 
each other, and wished it. I jn'oiiiised, should that prove, 
to be the case, to make no objection to your union. Tiuit 
was the only promise, Eupert ; and that, you perceive, was 
a conditional one.” 

Eupert drew a deep breath of relief. 

“ Then I am not bound by any one’s promise to wed 
Mary ? I am not bound in honour to remain single if I do 
not choose to wed her ? ” 

“Assuredly not. How can you have imagined such a 
thing ? Were you and Mary speaking of this V ” 

“ Slightly— just an allusion. Mary would like to bo 
Lady of Pomeroy.” 

“ And you would not like it. Be at ease, Eupert : not a 
shadow of obligation rests upon you.” 

“ No,” he said, in low tones. “ I liko Mary as a sister, 
just as I used to liko her; but my love is not hers.” 

Sybilla smiled. The arch look in her face told Eupert 
that she knew pretty surely where his love was given ; and 
Eupert flushed to the roots of his hair. , 

“ She is the sweetest girl in the world, mother : she will 
bo a loving and dutiful daughter to you,” he whispered. 

“ So be it, Eupert. My Messing shall attend you both.” 


CHAPTEE VI. 

WITH MRS. WYLDE. 

In her large and handsome bedroom at the White House, 
Jay Mrs. "V^lde, a-dying. Not dyin(} to-day, or expecting 
to die to-morrow; but slowly dying of an incuraldo com- 
plaint that might be long yet in its progress. She knew 
fate ; had known it for som* time aow : knew that tho 
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fiat, wLicli would transplant her from this world to a betff r, 
liad gone forth, and could neither be checked nor resiste<L 

The onc6 stopt woman had .become thin dlmost as a 
Bkcleton; the comely face was pinched. Some days sho 
exchanged her bed for the sofa. Theresa, her former faithful 
servant, had come back to nurse her. Mrs. Pomeroy* dutiful 
now, whatever she had been in her thoughtless girlhotpd, as 
anxiously affectionate as her cold and subdued nature allowed, 
would have spared more to a mother than the services of n 
faithful maid. 

When attacked by sickness of this prolonged kind, know- 
ing that death stands looming at the end of it, we have 
leisure to think of our past life ; to perfect our repentance 
for its many mistakes and sins : poor Mrs. Wylde seemed 
to live in fruitless wishes that some of hers could be recalled. 

‘‘The one great mistake of my life, Alice, was that of 
forcing you on Guy Pomeroy,” she observed to her daughter 
on the afternoon of the day spoken of in the last chapter : 
for Mrs. Wylde was prone to enlarge on these past delin- 
quencies, particularly after a visit from Father Andrew — 
and the good priest had just gone out. “ It brought nothing 
but trouble in its train; trouble, and mortification, and 
misery.” 

“How often have I begged you to remember, mamma, 
that nothing can be more useless than to recall what is past 
and over!” remonstrated Mrs., Pomeroy. “It makes me 
uncomfortable, and it must make you so.” 

< “ Child, it does me good to recall it ; to express aloud my 
bitter remorse. Heaven knows how sincere it is ; how 
differently I would act were my time to come over again.”, * 

“ Mamma, I came here to-day to speak of the present, not 
of the past,” said Mrs. Pomeroy. “ I wanted .to tell you 
that I fear Mary’s chance of beiitg Lady of Pomeroy is in 
, peril. Hupert is taking a most extraordinary interest in 
that young persqn, Anntline Hetley.” , . 

“Let him take it,” said Mrs. Wylde. “Leave all to 
Heaven.” 

But the latter recommendation fell rather too tamely on 
Mrs. Pomeroy, considering her devotion. Ambition for b^js 
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flauglitcr was just as rife in licr heart as it had been in Mrs. 
Wy Ido’s heart in the days she was deploring, now long gone 
by. In faA it was precisely the mother’s e,ase dver again. 

“ Annaline Hetloy had made an agreement with the con- 
vent to take her,” resumed Mrs. Pomeroy. “ She was io 
teae!i— and a very proper arrangement it wouh\ have been. 
'Pup€irt, however, has chosen to interfere— taking care to 
intimate that his will in the abbey is law. 1 did not like 
his tone when speaking of the girl ; it betrayed an unusual 
interest in her. But that it might excite coinmeni:, 1 would 
despatch her to Florence under a special escort.” 

Mrs. Wyldc lifted her wasted h|ind in warning. “ Don't. 
Alice ; don’t think of it. If there is anything between these 
two young people it is not by separating ih(nu that you can 
thwart it. They may be destined for one another by Heav('ii 
— and then neither sea nor land will keep them asuiuh r.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy felt annoyed. “ (Jan you know what you 
are saying, mamma ? They destined for one anotluT ! It 
would ill ])elit Bupert Pomeroy to wed a 2 >eniiiless gij l ; 
little less (ban a sin.” 

“ Ah, my child, time was when I thought as you think - 
that Heaven must look upon our dreams of ambition as we* 
look, and should be exj^ected to forward them. But I have 
lived to see the fallacy of that, to shrink from its error. 
Leave Rupert Pomeroy and this young girl alone. »Schem<; 
not against them. For my j)art I have never much thought 
that Rupert would makd Mary his wife. At the very best 
I have said to myself perhaps he will do so. But I ha\t) 
doubted. You know the Pomeroy boast, child — that the 
t^ife of the lord must be sans pour et sans reproche. llupcrt 
might not deem that your daughter is so.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy said no more; she perfectly understood, 
and drbw on «iicr gloves depart. Bending down to kiss 
.the poor white face that lay on the not whiter pillow, slie^ 
found hersejf detained by lier mother’s ^whisper. 

There is ojily one thing that* will^bying us ]>eaco wjien 
W'e come to*lie as I am lying, Alice : a clear conscience. Oii, 
my dear, try and live so that it may bo yours. Submilkill 
JH|ings to Heaven in simple trusty and le^ic guide you.” 
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Lying witli licr eyes closed, listening to the rumble of the 
carriage wheels as they rolled away in the distance, Mrs. 
Wylde crossed herself, folded her hands meeJ^ly on tlic 
counterpane, and began an inward prayer. Tears were 
slowly coursing down her wasted cheeks. 

“ Good-afternoon, grandmamma I ” interrupted Mary^ 
Pomeroy, who had come up to one entrance of the White 
House in time to see her mother drive away from another. 

“ What are you crying about ? ” 

“ Not much, my dear : only my own thoughts. I cry 
sometimes when I dwell on the past.” 

Mary took off her hat •and sat down by Mrs. Wylde. “ I 
felt dull at home, so walked up to see you, grandmamma. I 
did not know mamma had been here.” 

“ She did not stay long, dear. Wo got talking of a matter 
on which we do not think quite alike. It was about you.” 

“ About me ? About me and Kupert ? ” continued Mary 
with a subtle instinct. " What about us ? ” 

Not for a minute or so did Mrs. Wylde answer. But she 
saw no reason why she should not talk to Mary on this 
subject : indeed, she thought it might be better to do so. 

“ Your mother says that the union projected between you 
and Report in your childhood is being imperilled — and it 
vexes her.” 

“ Mamma says that, does she ? ” quietly replied Mary. 
“For all we know, grandmamma, Rupert has never meant 
to carry it out.” 

“ True. I have always had my doubts.” 

•^‘Always? Why?” 

“ Because,” ^d Mrs. Wylde, slowly, as if desirous * to 
weigh her word^‘ because, I thought Rupert might discover 
reason against it. A man judges differently from a boy, 
Mary. Rupert is charming; one in a thousand. Never- 
«*thelesa he has grown up to all the pride of the Pomeroys ;• 
nothing less could be eip^ted ; and he may wii^h to take a 
wife with no stain upon her. I have just said, so to your, 
mother.” 

The girl drew up her head proudly. “ What stain have 
I about me, grandrvamma ? ” 
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‘‘ In yourself and of yourself, none, my dear. Lilco Rupei t, 
you are j-s good as gold. The stain came from your 
parents.” 

Mary Pomeroy’s hands lay clasped upon her lap ; the 
colouz; went and came in her fair young face. She was 
of an intensely reflective nature, strong to • resolve and 
to techieve. That revelation made to her hy Naomi Rex 
in her second childishness, had scarcely left Mary’s mind 
since the hour it was spoken. By dint of questioning old 
Jeffs, of remarks extracted from others, she had arrived at 
the assurance that an unpleasant secret— a stain on her 
father, or her mother, or both — existed. And fdic resolved 
now to learn the truth. 

“ Grandmamma,” she said quietly, placing her hand on 
Mrs. Wylde’s, as it lay outside the grey silk counterpane, 
“ I do not know all the particulars of that trouble. Will 
you toll them to me ? ” 

“ iJo you know about it at all ? ” 

“ Yes. It was something between paj)a and mamma and 
Uncle Bui^ert. I know that mucli. It w'as a friglitful 
calamity : and it led to papa’s death and to Uncle Rupert’s 
escape. That is what was thought at tlie time ; but it was 
Uncle Rupeii; who died, and papa who escaped. ,I am a 
woman now, and I ought to be made acquainted w’ith all. 
It is not right that what is known to the world should be 
kept from me.” ^ • 

’ “Perhaps not, child— but I can hardly judge. I wish 
Father Andrew w^as here.” 

“ Don’t you see, grandmamma, that this half knowledge is 
fliking away all my peace ? I am ever dwelling uj)oii it ; 
ever picturing it to myself as— probably- being w^orsc than 
it wag. Better that I sljould bear tbe facts from you than 
from a stranger; and I must hear them some time. It is 
iny due : and my knowing them cannot make the j^ast eith(;T 
better or ^orso.” 

Without another w^ord of dissent, von over coini)lctely by 
the reasoning, Mrs. Wylde entefsed upon tho history of the 
past : she told it delicately, but Vithout reservation. Mary 
^at still as a statue, and listened. She heard all. Her 
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mother had loved Rupert, but flirted with Guy, the heir. 
Guy became lord, and won her with a lie — an old prediction 
foretold it all. He represented Rupert as very unworthy. 
Unworthy he might have been, oii the whole, but he was not 
so in that one matter : the lie was Guy’s. Mrs. Wylcle did 
not spare herself in the recital: she had urged on the 
marriage as eagerly as Guy ; Alice, too, dazzled with- the 
lord’s rank and position, with the Pomeroy show and state, 
was less averse to it than she might have been. They were 
married, and were happy, and she, Mary, was born. Then 
Rupert re-appeared upon tho scene, and Guy’s treachery 
came out, and it turned his wife’s heart against him. She 
fell into the habit of secretly meeting Rupert ; in the walks : 
in the keep : anywhere. They met for the last time in the 
haunted room of the west tower. Guy found them there — 
and, in his passion, or perhaps partly in the struggle between 
tho brothers, ho killed Rupert. 

“ But — surely — ^my mother was incapable of real wrong- 
doing!” breathed Mary, from between. her bloodless lips. 
“ She could not have been guilty of it ? ” 

“No, no, child, she was not. But, don’t you perceive 
how it was ? You know what the Pomeroys are. In their 
pride — especially as regards their wives, for the Pomeroy 
women Jiavo ever been honourable — they looked upon her 
conduct, in permitting those meetings, as being just as bad 
ns guilt. At first, the truth was jiot known, for she — in her 
own pride, I suppose — would deny nothing and confess. 
n6thing: and people judged her as they pleased. Tho 
worst feature in it all was her treachery to Guy, in becoming 
a partisan with his brother against him. It was done i\i 
the indulgence of her temper: nothing more. I cannot 
excuse her, Mary. Though she was my daughter, I never 
did that : and she knows it.” * 

, “Yes, I perceive,” murmured Mary. “Papa was 
treacherous first,, out^ of love for her; he won her by 
treachery; and mamma was treacherous later,* out of anger. 
And it ended in a dreadful tragedy that has entailed a last- 
ing scandal on the Pomeroyjs, and a stain upon me. Grand- 
mamma, I understan^i^ it all now.'’ ^ 
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Mrs. Wylde lay with her eyes shut, holdiug Mary’s hand. 
The girl had leisure to reflect iu the silence. So long did 
it last that one might have supposed Mrs. Wyldo to ho 
asleep. Not so, however. . She suddenly carried the young 
hand to her lips and kissed it. 

‘‘And that is why Rupert does not consider me fitting 
to be his wife I exclaimed Mary then, starting out of lier 
reverie. “ Well, it is suflicieiit cause : I, a romeroy, 
say it.” 

“ I do not know whether Rupert docs or docs not think 
so: the doubt has often crossed me, that’s all. But oh, 
child, believe me ! ” added the invalid, earnestly, “ I have 
been taught by experience that those women are tJie happiest 
who keep from marriage.” 

“ As the nuns do,” dreamily remarked Mary. 

“Ay, as the nuns do. But I was not thinking of 
nuns : rather of women who arc in the world, but not of it, 
who arc not ensnared by its deceits. Such a W(>man, fi)r 
instance, as your aunt Joan. Joan had many ofiers; 1 can 
tell you that, Mary ; but she chose the safer path.” 

Mary made no comment. Her thoughtful eyes were fixed 
on the blue sky through the open window, us if she might 
read a solution of some doubt there. 

“ But these self-denying w omen have their rew^arc?. Look 
at your aunt Joan. See how tranquil her days are ! It is 
only other people’s sorrows that trouble her ; she lives to 
do what good she can fl)r all, in her unobtrusive w^ay. 
Joan’s fate is to be envied in comparison with that of maay 
married women. None, save themselves, know how great 
•their trials often are ; how solemn their responsibilitfes.” 

“But I am not like Aunt Joan,” dissented Mary, in Ikt 
straightforjvardness. “ If I am iu the world, as you have 
just ramarkejl, I must be»of it. Do you understand, grand- 
mamma ? ” 

“ Quite, Mary.” 

coulft not live the self-denying life that Aunt Joan 
lives. Give me the world, and all^tliat is in it: wealth, 
power, gaiety, social ties, and-*-ye8 — marriage; for why 
should I be left when other girls are chosen ? or else take 
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me quite out of it, and give me the secluded life of the nun, 
with its tranquillity. It must be the one or the other for 
we, grandmamma.” 

“ Very likely, child,” carelessly replied Mrs. Wylde, whose 
strength was completely worn out ; and she lay back and 
closed her eyes, Mary felt glad of the silence : hei mind 
was preoccupied. Theresa brought in tea, and disturbed 
them. 

The sun was drawing towards the west when Mary walked 
home, deep in thought, and sat down in her chamber. It 
was not yet quite time to dress. Her eyes fell upon a 
group of people in the garden below : her mother, the Lady 
of Pomeroy, and — yes — Joan. Joan must liave returned 
this afternoon, then. At a little distance stood Annalino 
and Rupert. Rupert’s head was bent as if his tones wore 
whispered ; her cheeks mantled with blushes as she listened, 
Imr eyes were cast down. 

“ I see it all,” murmured Mary, her heart aching with its 
pain ; “ in this one day I have lived years. He will chose 
heTf and make her his wife ; and what m left for mo ? ” 

They wore strolling towards the lake now. Mary’s jealous 
eyes followed them, and took in all the features of the scene. 
The lowering sun flashed upon the water ; the white swans 
sailed majestically about the green island that rose in the 
lake. Rupert seemed to be pointing out some feature of 
the landscape to her. 

“ Does he love her ? ” Mary wdnt on, after a pause. “ Or 
ifi^ he merely choosing her because he must needs marry as’ 
his forefathers have done ? Would he have chosen me but 
for— that which I have heard to-day ? Yes, I think so. Ho* 
has learnt all about the great trouble, and deems me un- 
worthy to be his wife.” 

Never, perhaps, during her whole life had, such an ex- 
pression of pain crossed Mary Pomeroy’s face as sat on it 
now. Her eyes were closed, her hands pressed her temples. 

“ Yes,” she said, looking up, as if deciding some mental 
debate, “ I will go bajk to the convent and ’take the veil. 
Nothing else remains for me. And I shall be happy there 
— more so, perhaps, than I 'should be in the bustling world. 
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How happy I was when I lived at the convent 1 how loth to 
quit it. There will be opposition here, no doubt; but I 
shall have *ay own way.” 

They were coming back‘pow, the lovers; the ladies had 
apparently called to them: Eupert bending towards her, 
her coiiscious face half turned from his. 

• “ Yes, yes, all is clear to me,” concluded Mai-y Pomeroy, 
in the tone of one whose resolution is taken. “ It is neither 
Euperfs fault nor mine. Children must sutler for the sin 
of their parents : that is one of God’s primary laws : I must 
suffer for the sin of mine. I will devote .myself to God, and 
strive to follow Him in all ways, to live only for Him — and, 
perhaps, that may in some measurd atone for their sin.” 

Eupert Pomeroy gave a state dinner that evening; his 
first ; and the loiterers by the lake had been called to, with 
an intimation that it was time to dress. But, no sooner 
were the three ladies beyond tho door of the garden, than 
Eupert suddenly put Annalino’s arm within his own and 
inarched her into the shady lime avenue. She timidly 
resisted, saying she must not stay. All tho same to Eupert. 

“ I have wanted to talk to you since tho morning, Anna- 
line, and have found no opportunity. You know, I presume, 
that that convent scheme of yours is at an end ; that you 
remain for the present us Mrs. Pomeroy’s guest ? ” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Pomeroy told me,” was the reply : “ it is very 
good of her. But oh, I vish you had allowed me to go. J 
aln an intnider here ; I do not like to remain.” , 

Eupert smiled. The lime trees threw out a delicious 
fiysent : their leaves were of a more tender green than tlfey 
would take later in the year ; a nightingale suddenly sung 
out in one of the boughs. 

“Do*you Tjmember, Aimaline, one evening that you and 
I wore together in the gardens at Florence and contrived to 
*lose ourselves to the rest of our pa^ty ? ” he asked. We^ 
were* talking, amongst other suhjects,«of the song of the 
nightingale? ybu had never heard it, laid I told you it w'as 
often heard at Pomeroy.” 

_ “ I remember,” she answered, in low tones. 
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‘‘ Do you like the song — now that you hear it ? ” 

“ I could listen to it for ever.*’ 

“ And yet* you want to run away from it/’ 

“Not from that. I wish to run away because L am not 
wanted ; I am only an interloper here/* 

“ I told you recently that I was lord and master h^rc, and 
my will was law,’* continued Rupert. “ What if I say that* 
you must not run away at all? — must remain here for 
life?” 

. Annalinc trembled and would have turned. “No,” she 
answered, “ you must not say that. Pray, pray do not ! ” 

“ But I do say it,” repeated Rupert, his voice changing to 
the deepest tenderness. “ You know, you must know, how 
I have loved you, Annaliue. I believe that we have loved 
each other.” 

She burst into tears, greatly agitated. “ P*’nert, it will 
never do ; i)ray do not think of it. What . aid your 
mother say if siic heard you ? ” 

“ My mother says she wants to give uj) her rule hero to 
another. She says that she w'ould rather welcome Aniialino 
lletley to her heart than any other girl in the wide world.” 

A light of joyful surprise shone in her glorious brown 
eyes, lifted for a moment to Rupert’s ; a brighter blush dyed 
her ch^'eks. 

“ Did she really say that ? ” she whispered. “ But ” — the 
blush fading — “ you forget Mary. She says she is to be 
Lady of Pomeroy.” 

“ Mary is fond of joking,’* said Rupert, lightly. “ Mary 
does not care for me ; nor do I for her. We are only 
cousihs.” 

“ But Mary does care for you ? ” 

“ Not in that way. Believe that, Annaline.” . 

“ Will you let me go in, Rupert^? I have tq^ dress ? ’ 

“ I cannot help that. You have not given me an Answer. ^ 
My darling, I wait for it. Will you be my wife ? ” 

She turned her fadb upon the arm that sheltered her; and 
gently wept out her eiilotion. Rupert needed no Assurance in * 
words: he saw, perhaps he had long seen, how she loved 
him. 
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yoli grant me one little boon, Rupert?'' sbc 
prayed in the midst of his caresses and her happy tears. 
“Do not itfake it known '^hilet I remain, lierC. It might 
annoy Mrs. Pomeroy. I fear she docs not like me.” 

“I would rather it were not known just now, except to 
my mother and yours,” avowed Rupert, thinking of Mary 
and her wasted hopes. “ So be it, Annalino.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

KIVALllY. 

In the bo>‘' d-liall sat a goodly company. Some sucli a 
(company uo you saw in it many years before, reader, only 
th«t that nbly w^as more numerous than tliis. Cuy, 
Lord of Pomeroy, had sat at the table with liis vain and 
l)rctty wife; both of them unconscious of the terrible 
tragedy that was so soon to fall. Another lord headed tlio 
table now, his mother, Sybilla, facing him. The illuminated 
windows were beautiful as of yore ; the wax-lights gleamed 
on the silver, on the rare flowers that decked the talble, on 
the dresses of the ladies and their sparkling jewels. To 
the right of Rupert sat a stately marchioness ; to the left, 
the dowager-mother of tlie Earl Sones, who had been so 
great a scapegrace in his young days, when he was Viscount 
Winchester. Very near to Rupert 'was Annalino Hetley; 
IwjV sweet face all too lovely in its consciousness of what 
the afternoon had brought forth ; her white muslin dress 
pure and simple as herself ; much too simple for tliis occa- 
sion. Mary Pomeroy, little less beautiful than her successful 
rival, but with a thoughtful sadness in her deep grey eyes, • 
was attired jn costly wdiite silk and dace. Joan wore satin 
of her favourit^ purple ; Mrs. Pomeroy^^ sombre black was 
relieved this* evening with white lace ; and Sybilla, at wdioso 
side sat Father Andrew, rubicund,’ and jolly, wore a robe ot 
JJ^by velvet. 

' iVimeroy Abbey. 28 
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In duo time the dinnor came to an end, and Rupert bowed 
the ladies from the door as they swept away. 

“ I did not think it would be like this,^’ whispered Anna^ 
lino to him late in the evening, when he found her in a 
remote room. 

« Like what?’^ 

All this grandeur. I never saw such beautiful dressesr. 
Will it bo often so at Pomeroy?” 

‘‘Not often. Generally we can be at our ease. I can 
wear a loose coat, and you last year’s morning-gown.’* 

“ You are laughing, Rupert. I fear you feel ashamed of 
my gown to-night.” 

“ Very much indeed,” gravely assented Rupert. 

“ I do. It has made me feel uncomfortable. Not for 
myself,” she added, mising her ingenuous eyes to his. “ I 
have not been used to anything better. But ” 

“But what?” 

She did not continue. She could not say that it was in 
his eyes she wished to look well, not so very different from 
otliers. As she stood in silence, her face held down, her 
fingers opening and shutting her simple fan, and Rupert 
was gazing at her with a strange tenderness, Mary cam<^ 
up. Annaline looked up with a start. 

“ Bid you want me ? ” she hurriedly asked. 

“ I do not want you ; ” and, for the life of her, Mary could 
not keep all contempt out of her tone, for her heart was sore. 
“ Aunt Joan has been looking for you.” 

» Away went Annaline. Mary, toying with her own costly 
fan, turned to Rupert. 

“ Toll me, Rupert. Are you going to make her Ladj ©f 
Pomeroy ? ” 

Rupert hesitated. It was an awkward questipn. 

“ Do not think I wish to annoy you ; to rec^ill what might 
^ have been,” sho hastily resumed, her eyes flashing. “ I 
speak to you only as a friend, a sister — and the truth is 
always best.*' , 

“ Mary, you knowTiow I esteem you,” he answered, meet- 
ing her words frankly. * “ I love you as truly as brother 
over loved sister ^ But— you must be aware that even had 
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otlicr circumstances boon favourable, wc should not suit ono 
another.” 

“Be bon8st,” flashed Mai:y. “Tell the triitlf. It is not 
for that you reject me : but for that — that trouble oonneeti d 
with my father and mother: and which has left its stain 
upon m6.” 

f “ Np ! On my sacred word of honour, it is not ! ” ho 
replied, gathering some of her own excitement. “ Believe 
me, that never did, or could weigh with me.” 

“ Then,” she slowly said, all the pride of her race risiiij^ 
to her countenance, “ it is the girl herself who has cast her 
coils around you. Eupert, 1 am^not thinking of myself; 
my lot in life is now chosen. It is of you I am tliinking ; 
for you I am pained.” 

“ I do not understand, Mary.” 

“ That you should for a moment think to throw yourself 
away upon this girl, A mesalliance ” 

“ That will do, Mary. The Hetleys arc not inferior to 
ourselves ; Annalino’s training and education have boon 
equal to your own : are you wilfully blind, that you do not 
see it ? Let the topic cease. Shall I take you back again V ” 
—offering his arm. But she drew a stej) away, facing him 
as before, and talking rapidly. 

“ Do you consider what her father is — and has been? A 
man always in debt — who would hardly have existed at all 
but for tho generosity of Lord Essington ; who was saved 
from coming quite to giief by Uncle Leolin’s getting him 
that post at Florence. As mamma has remarked, Franci.^ 
Iletley is next door to an adventurer.” 

• Francis Hetley is a good and honourable man ; one of 
nature’s noblemen : let me tell you that, Mary. Poor ? Yes, 
he is poor. .It is his only failing.” 

“Air tho same, a dau^ter of his can never be a flt- 
Jting wife for you. Go out into the world, and choose a# 
better.” 

rVndescendiqg to accei>t his arm witl^ the last retort, sho 
walked with*him through the rooms. goodly pair ! — and 

many an admiring eye thought so..* 

j^H alf hidden by the curtain of an open window stood 
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Annaline. Rupert did not sec her. Alary did ; and cast a 
look of haughty condemnation upon her as she swept past. 
She was quite honest in her contempt. Puttin^f herself out 
of the question, she, looking on with the distorted eyes of 
pride and prejudice, considered Annaline Ilctley an unsuit- 
able wife for the Lord of Pomeroy. Reared in wealth, in 
almost exaggerated consciousness of the state and station ol‘ 
the Pomeroys, Mary could only despise the shifts and slights 
that poor Francis Hctlcy had all his life encountered, and 
regard him and his cliildrcn as entirely different from her 
own order. That such a marriage would he fatal to Rupert, 
and that he ought, if possible, to be saved from it, she 
heartily believed. Annaline caught the look of scorn given 
to her. She shivered with pain ; her heart turned sick. 
Rupert, instinct too surely whispered to her, would never be 
allowed to fulfil his engagement with one so despised by his 
family. 

“ Will you dance a quadrille with me, Annaline? 

She started from her reverie to see his face bending over 
lier, to hear his low-breathed tones, so full of music. A 
quadrille had been proposed by the younger people, not 
many of whom were present, Rupert, as host, had been 
doing ceremonious duty all the evening ; he considered that 
he might be allowed to satisfy himself in the matter of 
choosing a partner. 

“ I cannot dance to-night/’ said Annaline, shivering 
slightly. 

* “Not with me?” ho softly whispered, persuasion in his 
face and tones. And Annaline yielded, 

Tliat one quadrille over, the guests departed, one set aftbr 
another. The Dowager-Lady Sones remained last: lier 
servants were tardy. But the carriage was soon announced, 
and Rupert took her down to it. ' 

“ The most delightful evening the abbey has known since 
the old, old days,” she "said, as he placed her in “ Thank 
you for your civUity to an old woman, You^will make a 
true chief of Pomeroy. 

Rupert laughed, shook, hands, and the carriage drove out 
of the gateway. 
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At the same momeut lie lioartl tlie sound of ;i cairiago • 
approacliin^ it. Somewhat surprised, he stepped outside. 

Yes, it was so. Nay, unless the moonliglit deceived him, 
two carriages were in view. Rupert mentally wondered who 
the advancing guests could be. 

“ Have they mistaken the hour, and are coming to dinner 
at midnight V ” he lightly remarked to Father Andrew, who 
u as by his side, about to say good-night. 

Up rolled the vehicles ; two post-carriages from the Crown 
Hotel at Owlstone, laden with pooj)le within and luggage 
without;, and stopped. Leoliri Pomeroy, Lady Anna, tlioir 
three children, and some attendants. 

“Can you take us in, Rupert aslnd Leolin, stepping 
out. 

“ I should think so ; heartily glad to do it,” warmly 
responded Rupert, as he shook his uncle’s hand. “ But, have 
you dropped from the moon V ” 

“ We have dropped to-day from London," said Lcolin, in 
low tones. I’ll tell you about it presently.” 

Rupert gave his arm to Lady Anna ; she looked fatigued, 
subdued. Tlio two little girls and their brother seemed 
more quiet than children generally arc. 

“Is anything the matter?” involuntarily asked Rupert. 
But just then his mother came forward to welcome her un- 
expected guests, and the question fell unheeded. 

Leolin soon explained, Lady Anna having gone to prepare 
for a hastily arranged meal. Ux>ou arriving this morning iq 
the metropolis, for they had crossed by the night mail from 
Calais, they drove ta Berkeley Square, where they wfiVo 
expected on a visit. There they found sad tidings, and th(‘. 
house in commotion. Lord Essington had died the previous 
evening of the epidemic thjjn raging; his mother and sister 
had flown froih it in distress and alarm. 

• “ The news half stunned us,” continued Lcolin, who stood 
tlie centre df the curious and ccunmis^ratiifg group: Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Jo!ftn,#Annaline, Rupert and mother. “ What 
to do in the emergency, I hardly knew. The liousa in wliich 
l)oor Essington lay dead might not be safe for my wife and 
i#iyldrcn : neither might London itself be# One is apt l(> In? 
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, careless about these epidemics; but when they are brought 
home to our own doors we realize their danger. I told 
Anna we had better come straight on here ; you would excuso 
our taking you by storm under the circumstances ; and wo 
drove off to the station hotel for breakfast. But w^^ missed 
the train, and had to travel by a later one. Anna said wc^ 
ought to remain at Owlstone for the night, as it was so 
late ” 

“Oh no,” interrupted Eupert “It was better to coinc 
Bore, Uncle Lcolin.” 

“So I thought, Rupert. She is terribly cut up about 
her brother. It is not* only his death, you see, but its 
suddenness. Poor Essington! It must bo a sad blow to 
his mother. 

Then for the first time ho turned and recognized Annalino. 

“ Is it you, child ! ” ho cried, bending to kiss her. “ Great 
scandals we have been hearing of you, littlo runaway — pro- 
posing to convert yourself into a governess! Your fathci* 
did not quite like the idea of it. Wanted some pocket- 
money, I suppose. Well, you won’t have to teach for that 
now.” 

“ Not have to ? ” stammered Annaline, in dismay, 

believing that Rupert’s proposal must have become known 
in some untoward manner. 

“Surely not,” returned Leolin, looking at her. “It 
would have been slightly out of place, I take it, for Miss 
Hetley to bo teaching ; yet more so for the Lady Annaline/’ 
* A pause. Annaline’s lips parted ; her colour went and 
cuRue* *Ioan was the first to recover her memory. . 

“Why, yes,” she said. “Y’our father succeeds to the 
title, Annaline, as Lord Essington leaves no son.” 

“ Of course ho does,” added^ Leolin. “ Ffank ^Hetley 
is now Earl of Essington. He was telegHphed for at 
^ once.” 

Rupert glanced i\t Mayy from between hi& half-closed 
eyelids. It was as»n^uch as to say — How needless were your, 
taunts : what of her position now ? 

So Mary understood it; Crossing over to him, she drew 
him aside. 
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“ Heaven is with you--and with her,” she said. “ There* 
is no mistaking it.” 

“ I trust so,” answered Rupert. “ But,”* taking her hand 
in his, “ my mind cannot be at peace as long as you are at 
war wiQi mo. Oh, Mary, let us be the friends wo used to 
J)o ! There is no reason why we should not be. Our 
aficctlbn for one another remains just the same, and may 
remain the same for ever: that of true friendsliip. There 
never was love on either side. Your own Iieart must tell 
you so.” 

“ I never said there was — or thought it. Had there been 
love on mine, I could not hav^ abused you so fiu'dy,” 
shrewdly added Mary. ‘‘In that case, I might ratheu* have 
— how does Shakespeare put it?- -have let ‘concealment 
feed upon my damask check.* The cheek is less damask 
than hers, Rupert.” 

Her tone had changed to a light one, with a touch of 
humour in it ; and Rupert felt thankful. Though perfectly 
well aware that Mary was not in love with him, that she 
never had been, for he knew the signs of love too well to 
fear that, the mood she had been indulging had brought him 
the greatest discomfort, also some 6elf-re])roach. Rej)roach 
that ho could not love her, and did love another. • 

“ I was brought up to think of myself as the future Lady 
of Pomeroy : and I should have liked to rule,” she fr(iely 
avowed. “ But we might not have got on well, altogether, 
Rupert : so perhaps things have happened for the best, I 
should have wanted my own way too much.” 

“ And I should have wanted mine,” laughed ‘Riipc»t, his 
coTintenance bright with the change this long-standing pf.r- 
plexity liad taken. 

“Y(^: ybu will excrci|io power, just as your ancesters 
exercised it, unless I am mistaken. And that’s why yen 
•have chosen that inane girl,” added Mary, who could never'* 
help, speaking out exactly what ghe* tl^puglft. “You tliiidc 
.she won’t have» a word to say for her^eif on any matter in 
which her opinion may not chance to agree with yours. 
And i quite l^lieve you are rightf’ 

^be was turning away to greet Lady Anna: wIjo had 
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^entered, and was sitting down to the rofrcshiacnt she had 
chosen— tea.^ But Kuperfc held her hand. ^ 

‘‘ Then it is with us as it used to be, Mary ? Tho 
same confidence between us ; ’ the same brotherly and 
sist(}rly afiection ; tlie same pleasaiit intercourse ? r Let it 
bo so!*” . 

“ Yes,” said Mary— “ for a short time. You and I will be 
the happy friends of yore, and I will find fault with you and 
rule you to my heart’s content.” 

' “ Why for a ‘ short ’ time ? ” 

“ Ah, I cannot tell you that now, Rupert. Leave it to the 
future.” 

“ Three goodly children ! ” observed Father Andrew, who 
had been making friends with the young people — as he was 
sure to do with all children, and now stood behind the tea- 
table talking with Leolin and his wife. “ And you havo 
given them tho old family names— Leolin, Mary, and 
Anna.” 

“ Ay,” said Leolin, ‘‘ we leave grandiloquent names to our 
waiting-maids now,” 

“ Three goodly faces ! ” repeated tho priest, looking at tho 
children, glowing with the hue of health. “ Vienna seems 
to bo more favourable to your offspring than Pomeroy was, 
Lady Anna.” 

Lady Anna lifted her eyes to his : a great thankfulness in 
their depths replacing for the moment the recent sadness 
which her brother’s death had brought. 

’ “ All things are more favourable to my children now, 
father, than they were in the days at Pomeroy, I praise 
Heaven for it every hour of my life.” 

The priest knew perfectly well what she Avas recalling 
the old trouble which Leolin h^ad worked, tohichip^g the 
succession: or, rather, which he had attempted to work. 
Gut that mistake was over and done with long ago : and the 
later years of Leolin jPoine^y’s gentle wife had been full of 
sunshine. 

“ Shall I murmur at my lot ? ” asked Mary Pomeroy of 
herself us she laid ^ler head ii2)ou her pillow that night, anj> 
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thou gilt of the turn affairs had taken. “ Surely not. 
believe whgt grandmamma says — that our destinies hero are 
marked out for us. All the events of life,* great and small, 
even those we regard as the most trivial, arc ordered by 
(lod. Jt is not decreed tliat I should be Itnport’s wife — and 
if I rebel at the decree, it is not for himself, bat for the 
place*and power that would have been mine. W e have been 
only brother and sishu* ; no other feeling has ever swayed 
either of us ; therefore, to marry would have been wrong. 
Esteem, friendship, plenty of that between us, but no lovb. 
No : it simply could not he. 

“She will make him a better •wife than I should have 
made,** she went on, after a pause. “ She is meek and yield- 
ing, and will not have a wdsh of her own apart from his. I 
should have followed my oAvn will, and taken my own way ; 
for 1 am a true Pomeroy, just as llupcrt is ; and there might 
liave been a constant struggle for tlie mastery. Or, if 
Kupert, in his chivalry, had yielded to me, lie would not 
have been happy. No, it would never have done for two 
INuncroys to eomo together, and Heaven has been wis(;r 
than wo were — that Heaven which I shall hereafter alone 
serve, and which will most assuredly give me tlic blessing 
of peace.’’ , 


CIIAPTEB VIII. 

COMING HOME. 

Had' AbbeylSnd ever been so gay before ? Not in our 
recollection. The once gloomy window's of the abbey wer^ 
thrown open to the sunshine ; trgupes pf st^vitors w'aited in 
the gatcwajfc -Old Jerome, his white ^oeks scanty with age, 
had hobbled round from the ketjp to head them. Bridget^ 
chattering to him as usual, had pnt off her black, which she 
wearing for old Naoiai whojiad died a month 
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^cfore, and looked resplendent in green and violet. All 
Abboyland wps astir. For Euport, Lord of Poiperoy, was 
bringing borne bis bride. 

What a contrast, if only in tto matter of weather, with 
that day, not far short of a quarter of a century before, when 
Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, bad brought home his ! You cannot 
have forgotten it ; or how the elements seemed to make war 
with one another, as if they would thuuder fortli denuncia- 
tions on the marriage. To-day, all was peace and sunshine. 
The calm blue sky was without a cloud ; the blue sea looked 
as though it could never be treacherous. Certainly if tlio 
terrific storms of that day* were taken as an augury of evi I 
for tho bridegroom and bride, the brightness of this might 
bo looked upon as a harbinger of good. 

But this was not the day of the marriage. The ceremony 
had taken place in London some ten days ago. Tho world 
was growing older, if not wiser, and Rupert did not think it 
absolutely necessary to keep up all the Pomeroy customs to 
the letter, or to make an inconvenient rush to the abbey the 
moment tho nuptial ceremony was over. 

Aimalino was married from tho old house in Berkeley 
Square — her father’s now. It was a quiet wedding ; mad(3 
cliicfly ^o on account of the recent death of Lord Essington. 
Tho present carl, modest, kind-hearted, and as little self- 
asserting as he had ever been when Frank Hctley, had 
absolutely offered to give up the use of that house to the 
late carl’s mother ; neither he nor his equally unselfish wife* 
liking to take it from her. But old Lady Essington returned 
a hfcuglity refusal, very bare of thanks. She and Geraldine 
were amazed^ mortified at the unexpected turn affairs ha* I 
taken, and despised Frank Hetley as they had never desjfisfi^l 
him yet. As if poor Frank could, have helped his CQj?sin‘s 
death, or could help being next in succession. Leoliii 
Pomeroy remarked that Lady Essington’s refusal had been 
made “ in temper ; ” she and Geraldine must ha\ie repeated 
of it over since ; and Jie only hoped they would *not be in a 
hurry to swoop down bn Berkeley Square with professions 
of friendship, and worry the new earl apd oountess opt of 
their tranquillity. 
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Guests had gone up with Rupert to ho present at th(^ 
marriage geremony: the Lady of Pomeroy- Jady for the 
last day of her life ; Joan, Lcoliii, and* Father Andrew. 
.Father Andrew had never been in Loudon but once, in his 
early life; he enjoyed the sight all the more jiow, and 
•would be sure to talk of its wonders as long as he could 
talk t)f anything. ‘‘ I married the lord s father and mother/’ 
proudly observed the priest at the wedding-breakfast: “it 
would have seemed hard had he not asked ino to help to 
marry himself.” Major Barkley had come many miles \o 
bo present. 

Rupert carried away his bride, ^ind the oihms returned to 
Pomeroy. Ton days had gone by, and now the bj’ide and 
bridegroom were expected home. 

During this slight interval, certain clninges had takcjii 
place in the interior economy of the ablaiy. Mrs. Pomeroy 
had loft it for over ; and Sybilla had returned to her former 
abode in the south wing. Poor Mrs. Wyldc, dj*awing very 
near her end no\v,had made one final a])j)oal to her daiigliter 
to go home to her that she might be with her at the last. 
Rather, perhaps, to her surprise, all former sip]>calK having 
been so pcremijtorily rejected, Mrs. Poniei’oy ac(piicscod 
without a marniur. • 

was going to propose it to you, mamma,” she said. 
“ I shall bo glad to quit the hateful abbey, in which T nevcu* 
had anything but tj'oublc t^d sorrow, and make your house; 
any home for the future.*’ 

“Child, this is glad news,” spoke Mrs. Wylde, a gloaiu 
of pleasure lighting up her worn face. “And what> of 
^ary ? ” 

“ 1 know not — and care not,” — and Mrs. Pomeroy’s voic(^ 
andN^ljco Vcrc as hardens a very subdu(;d woman’s can 
become. “Cut for Mary’s sake I should have (piittcd the; 
abbey long ago^, it was in her interest alone I remained, t 
might hav* spared my pains.” 

“ You sp^ak as if you were grieved| Alice ? ” 

“ Grieved ? Grieved is not the w^ord for it, mother. I 
have not been very grateful to* you in many ways and at 
-i^iany times; but I never sboyed to you the ingratitude 
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that my child is showing mo. She "U^ants to take tho 
veil.” 

4"" ^ 

“ Ay, she has told mo so,” said the dying grandmother. 

‘‘ Told you / ” 

‘‘ Yes ; and I have talked to her. Her duty at prQ,sent is 
with you, AJice ; but to the convent she seems detenniried . 
to go ; her happiness lies in it, she i^ys. Possibly a middle 
course may be found. And later, when you have reconciled 
yourself to the idea, or, perhaps, when you are no longer 
here to need her, she may fully retire to it and dedicate 
herself wholly to God. Leave all things in His bunds, 
child.” 

But this has been a digression — and yonder come the 
bride and bridegroom. 

Who so elated as old J effs, the state coachman to so many 
of the Pomeroy lords I He sits his box proudly, his four 
greys well in hand : though old, he is a good whip yet. No 
failure to-day. Tho fine horses are in the best of tempers ; 
the skies are bright and tho roads are smooth. Jupiter, 
scaJjCd on Olympus, receiving tho homage of his court, never 
fcl^ more self-consequent than Jefis, perched on his box-seat 
to-day. 

“ Do ,you see them, my darling ? ” asks Kupert, bending 
his head to the blushing face beside him, as he directs 
attention to the villagers on cither side the road, eagerly 
saluting the carriage. “ See ho^ glad they are ; how true 
their welcome ! It is an earnest of what our future shall , 
b<3 — theirs and ours. We must never cease to promote the 
welfiiro of these poor people.” 

“ Never, Kupert.” 

But Jeffs is taking the carriage swiftly up the approacl#, 
and, hero they are at the groat gateway, lined \Vith exp^'?iaiit 
servitors. Rupert alights and hands out hiS wilie ; she 
wears blue silk and the prettiest «vhite bonnet ever seen. 
The maids throve down their flowers for her to walk upon. 
Old Jerome advances a step; his white locks flowing, his 
hands raised as if in benediction ; tears of joy run down his 
furrowed ,,dieeks, his voico is tremulous as ho speaks his 
welcome. 
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tlnport. thanks him and sliakes liis hand. Ho shakes 
oilier hands that are held out. There stands Bridget, alf 
green and* violet; Mrs. Kex the hoiiseko^pc^^ old now, in 
Stitt’ grey brocade; Cox, the custodian ; they arc all there. 
^Father Andrew comes forward in fall bloom. Annalin(\ 
^shyly (ilushing, follows her husband’s example, and timidly 
puts/mt her hand. 

Then Kupert leads her upstairs into the midst of the 
family gathered there in greeting: Syhilla, Joan, ]\Iary ; 
and Lcolin and his wife, whose stay is drawing to* a 
close. 

“Mother, why did you do tliis;^?” asks Lhipcat in j)aincd 
tones, when he discovers the changes she has made. ‘‘ Wh} 
did you go hack to the south w-ing ? ” 

‘"Because I like it, and feel most at home in it, Bnpei t , 
and because it is now my proper abode. ’ 

“ Annalinc and 1 have been lioiiing to k(H*p yon with 
ns.'’ 

“And you will k(H!pme: shall I not ho nmhr the sain(‘ 
roof? No, my chiidren,” she added, attectit)nately taking 
their hands in hers, “we must not ho (piito together: yon 
must have your household, and I mine. Joan has takem so 
great a fancy to you both that she intends to he ^ith mo 
ve^ often — and you will have to take care that you do not 
got too much of our company.” 

“And how is it, Mary, that you have left the abbey you 
and your mother?” (jncstloncd Kupert: as he stood with 
Mary^Poineroy later at the open w indow. 

“ Mamma wushed it. Grandmamma wants her.” 

And what is this rumour that I hear about yourself ?J’ 


resumed, bending his concerned eyes upon licr. 

nt)^. thinking of giving up the w'orhl?” 

• did»you hear alfmt it ? ” returned IMary. 


“ Lady Ann^ spoke 


it ill a letter to Annaline. 


cannot be ^I'ue.” 

•“*lt is triu^. Rupert. I must* be iii^Jbe world and of the 
world, or 1 must he out of it : and I liave elioseii the latter. 


I and beginning to think it is my true vocation.”, 
_ “ But why ? ” 
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“ Because 1 believe that I shall find my best happiness in 
I never was so happy in my life as when I was in the 
convent ; no^ not ,ovcn when I was a wilful girl, Vuling you 
and the abbey,” she added, laughingly. “ I never left any 
I>lace with so much regret. I am going to it to-morrow. P 
only waited to see you and Annaline.” 

Turning, she held out her hand. Lady Annaline capie to" 
her at once in answer. 

“ I have been telling your husband that I am going into 
the convent,” said Mary, passing her arm round Annalino's 
waist. “ But I am not there yet ; I waited to say a word of 
welcome to you both, to wish you both all the happiness tho 
world can give. Daily I pray that Heaven’s blessings may 
rest upon you.” 

There ensued a pause of emotion. liiipert broke it. 

“ I never expected to hear this news, Mary. Though I 
have gained a wife, it seems I am tp lose a sister.” 

Don’t make too sure of losing me,” returned Mary, with 
a touch of her old sauciness. “ It is ngt to be yet. Mamma 
was so angry at what she calls my ingratitude, and grand- 
mamma read mo so severe a lecture about the duty children 
owe their parents, that I came to a compromise. The con- 
vent will bo my home ; but at present I shall not take any 
vows, And can come out when I choose. The White House 
will see me every day: and you now and then at‘tiie 
abbey.” 

Annaline clasped her hands dn pleasure. “I was 
afraid ” . * 

“ You were afraid of all sorts of silly things,” said Mary, 
^milin'g at her, “ and especially afraid of me. There is 
need to be, Annaline.” 

Leaning across Kupert, Mary kissed her. ‘‘ It is I 

hoped,” whispered Eupert. 

^ “ For a little time,” answered Mary ; “ how long or how 
short a time, I ^know not. And then I shAll bjd you and 
the world adieu for e^^er.” ‘ 

C c 

“.Do not anticipate tt. It may never come.” 

' “ Do n^ attempt to di^uade me, Eupert ; it would be 
npthing less than a sin”’ she said, correcting him. “ Yog, 




